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FOREWORD 

Seventy-five  years  seems  a  long  period  of  time,  yet  its  com¬ 
parative  shortness  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  still  have 
with  us  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  elders  who  was  a  bap¬ 
tized  child  of  the  church  at  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1848. 
It  is  always  well  to  consider  the  days  of  old,  particularly  when 
they  bring  to  the  mind  and  impress  upon  the  heart  the  rare 
devotion  and  sacrifice  of  pioneers  to  whom  the  Kingdom  of 
God  was  a  reality  to  be  earnestly  striven  for,  and  the  Church 
was  as  dear  as  the  home. 

No  one  realizes  more  than  does  the  compiler  the  inadequacy 
of  the  accompanying  somewhat  fragmentary  sketches  to  con¬ 
vey  the  full  measure  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  seventy-five 
years  of  labors  and  activity  such  as  has  characterized  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  church.  They  are  put  forth  in  the  hope  that,  from 
the  perusal,  we  of  today  may  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of 
service  and  sacrifice  of  the  steadfast  pioneers  into  the  fruits  of 
whose  labors  we  have  entered. 

For  the  history  of  the  Sunday  School  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Platt,  who  was  for  twenty  years  the  faithful  and 
efficient  secretary  of  the  school,  and  for  the  sketch  of  the 
Women's  Missionary  Societies  to  Miss  Charlotte  C.  Hand. 
Acknowledgment  is  also  made  of  the  help  derived  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  these  sketches  from  the  History  of  Scranton,  prepared 
in  1914  by  Colonel  Frederick  L.  Hitchcock,  one  of  the  early 
members  of  our  church. 

William  Jessup  Hand. 

September  1,  1923. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BEGINNINGS 

The  founders  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scranton 
were  the  founders  of  Scranton.  The  men  who  laid,  strong 
and  deep,  the  foundations  of  the  city’s  material  prosperity  were 
men  of  God,  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  their  divine  depen¬ 
dence,  they  neglected  not  to  lay  at  the  same  time  broad  and  sure 
foundations  for  the  religious  life  of  the  community.  Thus 
the  history  of  the  church  and  of  the  city  are  so  interwoven  that 
to  recount  the  one  is  to  recount  much  of  the  other.  In  the 
picture  entitled  “Scranton,  Pa.,  1859,  and  Its  Forefathers/’  of 
the  eighteen  men  whose  likenesses  surround  the  picture  of  the 
city,  fourteen  were  connected  with  our  congregation  in  the 
early  days,  including  every  one  of  the  seven  at  the  top  of 
the  picture. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  iron  rather  than  coal,  was  the  lure 
that  brought  to  this  locality  the  pioneers  who  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Scranton’s  industrial  development,  and  had  not  these 
same  pioneers  been  men  of  iron  will,  strength  of  character,  and 
indomitable  purpose,  doubtless  the  building  of  a  great  city 
here  would  have  been  abandoned,  when  the  ore  mines  proved 
unprofitable,  and  the  ore  had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance. 
The  real  genesis  of  the  city  proper  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  year  1840,  although  prior  to  this  time  there  were  settlements 
at  Providence  and  Hyde  Park,  which  later  were  merged  with 
the  Borough  of  Scranton  to  form  the  city  in  1866. 

The  locality  east  of  the  Lackawanna  River,  prior  to  this 
date,  had  been  known  first  as  “Dark  Hollow,”  and  later  “Slo¬ 
cum  Hollow,”  so-called  from  the  Slocum  brothers,  Ebenezer 
and  Benjamin,  who  came  from  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  set¬ 
tled  here  in  1798.  They  gave  their  settlement  the  name  of 
“Unionville,”  as  appears  in  the  patent  granted  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  but  it  was  apparently  never  in  common  use. 

In  the  year  1840,  William  Henry,  considering  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  iron  ore,  supposedly  abundant  and  of  superior  quality, 
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as  well  as  limestone  and  anthracite  Coal  with  which  to  smelt 
it,  made  this  locality  an  ideal  place  for  manufacturing  iron, 
contracted,  with  an  associate,  to  purchase  about  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  covered  by  the  Ebenezer  and  Benjamin  Slocum 
warrants,  contiguous  to  the  junction  of  the  Roaring  Brook 
with  the  Lackawanna  River.  His  associate  having  died,  he 
induced  George  W.  and  Selden  T.  Scranton  and  Sanford  Grant, 
who  then  resided  at  Oxford  and  Belvidere,  New  Jersey,  to 
take  over  the  contract,  and  undertake  the  manufacture  of  iron 
by  the  new  process  of  smelting  the  ore  with  anthracite  coal  in 
a  blast  furnace.  Four  years  prior  to  this  date,  Joseph  J. 
Albright,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the  iron  business  in 
Northampton  County,  had  endeavored,  but  without  success,  to 
interest  others  to  join  him  in  establishing  a  blast  furnace  here. 
At  the  time  Scrantons  and  Grant  made  their  purchase,  there 
were  in  the  settlement  but  five  dwellings,  one  schoolhouse,  one 
cooper  shop,  one  saw  mill  and  one  grist  mill,  all  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  brick  building  now  occupied  by  the  Jewell  Ben¬ 
ton  Rug  Company  on  Mattes  street.  This  latter  building  was 
erected  in  1850  as  a  steam  mill  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  grist 
mill,  which  stood  further  east  on  the  brook  then  called  Na^y 
Aug  Creek. 

Shortly  after  this  purchase,  Philip  H.  Mattes  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Scrantons  and  Grant  in  their  enterprise,  and  sent 
his  son,  Charles  F.  Mattes,  here  to  represent  him,  the  firm 
being  then  known  as  Scrantons,  Grant  and  Company. 

September  11,  1840,  has  been  called  the  birthday  of  Scranton. 
It  was  on  this  date  that  Simon  Ward,  one  of  the  original  sev¬ 
enteen  members  who  later  assisted  in  organizing  this  church, 
struck  the  first  pick  into  the  ground  for  the  erection  of  the 
blast  furnace  of  Scrantons  and  Grant.  The  settlement  was 
given  the  name  of  Harrison,  in  honor  of  the  president-elect, 
and  for  ten  years  was  variously  known  as  Harrison,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Iron  Works,  and  Scrantonia,  until  its  present  name 
was  officially  sanctioned  by  the  Postoffice  Department  on 
January  27,  1851. 

The  story  of  the  pioneer  religious  work  in  this  part  of  the 
Lackawanna  Valley  is  recounted  in  detail  in  the  historical  ser- 
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mon  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  S.  C.  Logan,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  church  in  1873,  which, 
together  with  the  Historical  Roll,  and  other  addresses,  wlas 
printed  by  the  congregation  at  that  time.  Inasmuch  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  membership  of  our  church  have  been 
received  within  the  past  ten  years,  and  have  not  a  copy  of  the 
book,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  recount  briefly  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  organization  of  our  church. 

In  the  early  days  from  1825  to  1840,  those  who  ministered 
in  spiritual  things  to  the  scattered  pioneer  settlements  in  the 
Lackawanna  Valley  faced  the  same  hardships  as  those  who 
work  in  the  far  frontiers  today,  without  many  of  the  con¬ 
veniences  and  aids  that  are  now  available.  Dr.  Logan,  in  1873, 
very  graphically  described  the  immediate  locality  whereon  our 
church  now  stands,  in  the  early  days,  as  follows : 

“At  that  time  few  places  could  be  found  in  the  wildest  mountains 
and  glens  of  Pennsylvania  less  promising,  as  the  site  of  a  populous  city, 
than  the  territory  about  the  junction  of  Roaring  Brook  and  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  River — a  region  so  wild,  so  rugged  and  covered  with  forest, 
that  a  gentleman  who  is  with  us  today,  and  who  has  passed  safely 
through  many  dark  places,  was  lost,  as  late  as  1840,  in  the  wilderness 
between  Adams  and  Madison  avenues  only  about  two  squares  from 
where  the  church  now  stands.  Great  forests  of  pine  and  hemlock 
waved  their  leafy  banners  in  the  summer  breezes,  whose  passing 
whispers  no  man  heard,  unless  perchance  the  more  adventurous  hunter 
or  the  savage.  Among  the  riven  rocks,  whose  laughing  waters  kissed 
nodding  laurels  and  rhododendrons,  Nay  Aug  Falls  sang  their  eternal 
psalm  in  the  ear  of  God  alone,  offering  incense  of  mist-cloud  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  building  crystal  temples  in  winter,  among  the  boughs  of  the 
hemlock,  with  no  worshippers  save  the  trilling  birds  and  wild  beasts. 
Here  whole  acres  of  the  trailing  arbutus,  that  exquisite  prelude  of  the 
grand  orchestra  of  the  seasons,  crept  silently  forth  to  blush  its  wel¬ 
come  to  the  returning  sun,  with  neither  suspicion  nor  prophecy  of  a 
coming  human  invasion.  Indeed  it  would  have  seemed  to  a  man  of 
average  mind  and  perception,  that  if  there  were  a  place  which  God 
had  intended  should  never  be  converted  into  a  city,  this  was  the  point.” 

Previous  to  1840  preaching  had  been  carried  on  at  differ¬ 
ent  stations  in  Providence,  Hyde  Park,  Lackawanna,  and  Pitts- 
ton  by  two  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Luzerne,  Rev.  John 
Dorrance,  and  that  unique  apostle  of  temperance  and  godliness, 
Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hunt,  of  Wyoming,  affectionately  known  as 
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Father  Hunt.  The  first  distinctively  Presbyterian  services  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  were  instituted  by  Father  Hunt  in 
1839,  in  a  schoolhouse  located  near  where  the  Laurel  Line  sta¬ 
tion  now  stands. 

In  1840,  there  were  but  three  Presbyterian  families  in  this 
particular  locality.  In  1841,  they,  with  a  few  others,  joined  in 
the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship,  which  was  finished  in  1842, 
and  was  built  as  a  Union  church,  more  particular  mention  being 
made  of  it  in  the  chapter  on  “The  Church  Buildings.”  After 
the  erection  of  this  building,  a  committee  consisting  of  three 
representatives  of  Luzerne  Presbytery,  Mjessrs.  Dorrance, 
Hunt,  and  Brown,  met  on  February  25,  1842,  in  the  rude 
schoolhouse  at  Harrison,  and  organized  the  first  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  in  this  valley,  which  included  the  Presbyterians 
from  Providence  to  Pittston.  The  name  of  The  Lackawanna 
Presbyterian  Church  was  given  to  this  organization.  In  June, 
1844,  Rev.  Nathaniel  G.  Parke,  a  young  man  then  fresh  from 
the  seminary,  commenced  his  labors  in  this  parish,  which  was 
so  scattered  that  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  exact  locus  ubi  of 
the  church  organization.  For  the  immediate  steps  leading  up 
to  the  definite  organization  of  our  church  we  are  indebted  to 
Joseph  Curtis  Platt,  who  thus  writes  in  his  interesting  historical 
pamphlet  published  in  1889 : 

“Early  in  the  summer  of  1848  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  worship  was  held,  at  which  Mr.  Nathaniel  B. 
Hutchinson,  formerly  of  Belvidere,  New  Jersey,  was  made  chairman, 
and  J.  C.  Platt,  secretary.  At  this  meeting  the  chairman  and  Mr. 
Charles  Fuller,  both  ruling  elders  in  the  churches  to  which  they  belonged, 
were  made  a  committee  to  examine  the  charter,  and  by  all  other  avail¬ 
able  means  to  obtain  knowledge  which  would  enable  the  people  to  decide 
whether  Lackawanna  Church  is  here  or  at  Pittston.” 

This  meeting  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  genesis  of  the 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  our  church.  The  commit¬ 
tee  reported  at  a  meeting  held  in  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  on  July  10, 
1848,  presenting  a  letter  from  Rev.  N.  G.  Parke,  stating  that, 
in  his  conviction,  the  Harrison,  Lackawanna,  and  Pittston 
churches  were  all  one,  and  that  Harrison  must  be  considered 
the  head  of  the  church,  although  it  was  called  Lackawanna. 
The  meeting  determined,  however,  that  the  interests  of  the 
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church  required  a  separate  organization  at  Harrison,  and 
Charles  Fuller  was  appointed  to  present  the  matter  to  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  request  it  to  form  an  organization  to  be  called  the 
Church  of  Harrison.  The  petition  was  signed  not  only  by 
members  of  the  church,  but  others  who  had  been  worshipping 
with  them.  Presbytery  granted  the  request  at  its  fall  meeting, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  perfect  the  organization  of  the 
church,  which  is  thus  recounted  in  the  first  entry  made  by  the 
Clerk  of  Session  in  the  original  records : 


Harrison,  October  14,  1848. 


“Rev’d  Messrs.  John  Dorrance  and  N.  G.  Parke,  a  Committee  of 
Presbytery,  met  at  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  church. 
After  a  sermon  by  Rev’d  J.  Dorrance  the  committee  proceeded  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  church  consisting  of  the  following  named  persons : 


George  W.  Scranton 
Jane  H.  Scranton 
James  Hutchinson 
Charles  Fuller 
Sarah  Coursen 
Richard  Hollenback 
Temperance  Miller 
Simon  Ward 
John  L.  Richardson 


Selden  T.  Scranton 
Ellen  C.  Scranton 
Nathaniel  B.  Hutchinson 
Rebecca  A.  Hutchinson 
Mary  Coursen 
Mary  A.  Coursen 
Catharine  Miller 
Maria  Fellows 
Peter  Clark 


“An  election  for  officers  being  held,  N.  B.  Hutchinson,  George  W. 
Scranton  and  Charles  Fuller  were  elected  elders.  N.  B.  Hutchinson 
and  Charles  Fuller  were  duly  installed.  George  W.  Scranton  declined. 
This  congregation  according  to  previous  engagement  will  be  supplied 
by  Rev.  N.  G.  Parke  until  the  year  expires,  which  will  be  in  June,  1849.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  record  gives  the  names  of  eighteen 
persons  as  the  original  members.  The  Historical  Roll,  however, 
shows  that  only  the  first  seventeen  named  persons  com¬ 
pleted  the  formalities  requisite  for  membership,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  church  started  upon  its  work  with  but  seventeen 
members.  Among  those  who  were  active  in  the  movement  for 
the  organization  of  the  church,  who  were  not  enrolled  at  the 
organization,  were  Joseph  H.  Scranton,  Joseph  C.  Platt,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Platt,  William  W.  Manness,  Charles  F.  Mattes,  and 
William  Henry,  Jr. 

The  church  did  not  become  incorporated  until  two  years 
after  its  organization.  A  petition  was  then  presented  to  the 
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Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Luzerne  County,  asking  for  incor¬ 
poration  under  the  name  of  “The  Presbyterian  Congregation  of 
Scrantonia,”  which  was  granted  on  November  6,  1850.  The 
statement  of  purpose  is  as  follows : 

“Art.  II.  The  object  of  this  corporation  shall  be  to  worship  Almighty 
God,  and  to  promote  and  extend  the  Christian  religion  according  to  the 
doctrine,  discipline  and  usage  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  of  said  church  at  their 
session  in  May,  1821,  and  amended  in  1833.” 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  signed  the  petition : 


William  Henry,  Jr. 

J.  H.  Harman 
F.  Salade 
John  S.  Sherwood 
James  Hutchinson 
Edward  G.  Coursen 
Charles  Fuller 
Joseph  H.  Scranton 
John  F.  Davis 
S.  T.  Scranton 
J.  C.  Platt 
D.  K.  Kressler 
N.  B.  Hutchinson 
William  W.  Mowery 


Simon  Ward 
William  H.  Platt 
Peter  Clark 

D.  H.  Jay 
Clement  Hines 
J.  W.  Moore 
Moore  Furman 
William  M.  Shipman 

E.  T.  Henry 
John  Loveland 
C.  F.  Mattes 
George  W.  Scranton 
Henry  Repp 

Peter  Lisk 


The  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  composed  of  Edward  G. 
Coursen,  Henry  Repp,  Charles  Fuller,  S.  T.  Scranton,  W.  H. 
Platt,  and  Simon  Ward. 

The  original  name  of  the  church  at  its  organization,  as 
appears  from  the  heading  of  the  subscription  list  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  church,  dated  August  27,  1849,  viz. :  “The  Presby¬ 
terian  Congregation  of  Harrison,”  was  thus  changed  to  “The 
Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Scrantonia,”  and  this  continued 
to  be  its  proper  corporate  name  for  forty-three  years,  when 
the  writer  of  this  sketch,  having  discovered  that  the  name  had 
never  been  legally  changed,  prepared  a  petition  for  and  secured 
an  amendment  of  the  charter,  changing  the  name  (as  w'ell  as 
other  provisions  as  to  the  number  of  trustees,  and  annual  meet¬ 
ings)  to  “The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scranton,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.”  Long  prior  to  this  time  the  charter  name  had  fal- 
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len  into  disuse.  In  October,  1860,  the  church  is  referred  to 
in  the  records  as  “The  First  Presbyterian  Congregation  in 
Scranton.”  Later  it  was  commonly  known  and  referred  to  as 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scranton.  Its  name  has 
thus  gone  through  nearly  as  many  vicissitudes  as  that  of  the 
city  itself,  which  in  the  earliest  days  was  called  “Dark  Hol¬ 
low;”  then  “Slocum  Hollow;”  then  “Harrison”  in  1840; 
“Scrantonia”  in  April,  1850;  and  “Scranton”  January  27,  1851. 
In  the  correspondence  from  1848  to  1851  the  letters  are 
variously  headed  “Harrison,”  “Scrantonia,”  “Lackawanna 
Iron  Works,”  and  finally  “Scranton.” 

The  church  continued  under  the  ministrations  of  Rev. 
Nathaniel  G.  Parke  until  the  summer  of  1849,  worshipping  in 
Odd  Fellows’  Hall.  On  August  2,  1849,  a  congregational 
meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  pastor,  and 
Rev.  J.  Delville  Mitchell  was  chosen.  The  record  states  that 
when  notified  of  his  election  as  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  MJitchell  was 
not  prepared  to  reply  definitely,  but  finally  decided  to  decline. 
On  August  25,  1849,  four  persons  were  received  into  mem¬ 
bership  on  profession  of  faith  and  three  by  letter,  the  latter 
being  William  H.  Platt  and  his  wife,  Emily  Platt,  and  Cath¬ 
arine  S.  S.  Platt  (Mrs.  J.  C.).  On  November  25,  1849,  Rev. 
John  Dorrance  was  asked  to  preach  and  to  moderate  a  meeting 
of  the  congregation  for  the  purpose  of  again  electing  a  pastor. 
In  Rev.  Dr.  Logan’s  historical  sermon  he  states  that  “Mr. 
Mitchell,  upon  motion  of  Dr.  B.  H.  Throop,  who  had  voted 
for  his  opponent,  was  again  unanimously  called,  and  now  found 
his  way  clear  to  accept.”  His  salary,  which  was  fixed  at  $600, 
was  stated  to  be  larger  than  the  usual  salary  then  paid,  which 
averaged  $500,  and  by  vote  of  the  congregation  he  was  granted 
“one  month  release  each  year  from  his  duties  for  purposes  of 
health  and  recreation.”  Rev.  J.  D.  Mitchell  commenced  his 
ministry  on  December  16,  1849,  although  the  record  states  he 
did  not  at  that  time  definitely  signify  his  willingness  to  accept 
the  call.  Upon  his  definite  acceptance  he  was  installed  as  the 
first  pastor  on  April  17,  1850,  Rev.  P.  E.  Stevenson,  of 
Wyoming,  preaching  the  sermon  from  John  3:33;  Rev.  John 
Dorrance,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  who  presided,  propounding  the 
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constitutional  questions,  and  giving  the  charge  to  the  congre¬ 
gation  ;  and  Rev.  T.  P.  Hunt,  of  Wyoming,  giving  the  charge 
to  the  pastor. 

A  weekly  prayer  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening  had 
been  started  shortly  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  church 
in  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  by  N.  B.  Hutchinson,  Charles  Fuller, 
James  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Platt;  a 
choir  was  formed  to  lead  the  congregational  singing;  and  the 
church  supported  the  Union  Sabbath  School,  where  services 
were  held  in  the  same  place.  Here  the  congregation  wor¬ 
shipped  until  the  church  edifice  was  built,  the  story  of  the 
building  of  which  is  told  in  another  chapter.  Among  the  wor¬ 
shippers  were  included  some  persons  of  other  denominations, 
like  Dr.  Throop,  who  remained  with  and  found  a  welcome  in 
the  congregation  until  churches  of  their  own  denomination 
were  formed  later.  Thus  the  young  church  found  itself  at 
the  end  of  1849  fully  organized  for  carrying  on  its  work,  and 
at  once  set  about  planning  for  an  edifice  of  its  own.  That  the 
church  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  within  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  nearly  three 
hundred  persons  had  been  enrolled  in  its  membership;  also 
from  the  fact  that  eight  years  after  the  erection  of  the  first 
church  edifice,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  comfortably 
house  the  congregation,  to  nearly  double  its  size. 

The  church  was  fortunate  in  securing  pastors  such  as  Dr. 
Mjitchell  and  Dr.  Hickok  in  the  early  days  of  its  existence. 
Although  Dr.  Mitchell’s  pastorate  was,  unfortunately,  not  a 
long  one,  he  returned  in  later  years  to  assist  in  evangelistic 
services,  and  always  occupied  a  warm  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  congregation.  These  men,  by  their  devoted  ministry, 
their  organizing  ability,  and  their  public  spirit,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  an  able  body  of  elders,  within  twenty  years  of  its 
organization,  had  so  built  up  the  church  that  it  occupied  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  large  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  well  as  in  the  community. 

At  the  close  of  this  chapter,  which  tells  but  inadequately  the 
story  of  the  early  days,  the  tribute  paid  to  the  pioneers  by  Rev. 
Dr.  P.  H.  Brooks,  at  the  Semi-Centennial  Celebration  of  Lacka- 
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wanna  Presbytery,  well  expresses  the  thoughts  which  should 
be  uppermost  in  our  minds : 

“It  was  a  noble  army  of  pioneer  preachers  who  bravely  faced  the 
big  problems  of  those  early  years.  Their  zeal  for  the  Master’s  King¬ 
dom  was  as  a  consuming  fire.  Their  labors  were  strenuous,  with  no 
vacations,  and  meager  and  uncertain  salaries.  Their  parishes  had 
no  boundaries,  and  they  were  ever  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
duty,  no  matter  where  from.  Their  work  was  all  the  more  arduous 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  travel.  Roads  were  often  mere  path¬ 
ways  through  tangled  forests;  streams  had  to  be  crossed  by  fording, 
and  houses  were  few  and  far  between.  All  honor  to  these  hardy 
pioneer  preachers  and  laymen,  and  to  the  noble  men  and  women  who 
formed  their  congregations,  who  won  these  fertile  lands  from  the 
wilderness  for  the  Master’s  Kingdom !  Who  through  faith  built 
churches  and  schoolhouses ;  wrought  righteousness;  obtained  prom¬ 
ises  ;  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong ;  stopped  the  mouth  of  slander¬ 
ers,  and  put  to  flight  the  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  1  They  have 
long  ago  entered  into  that  rest  that  remains  for  the  people  of  God,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them.  We  of  this  later  day  have  entered 
into  the  rich  heritage  they  have  left  us.  May  we  prove  worthy  of 
the  trust  they  have  committed  to  our  care.” 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  EARLY  CHURCH  BUILDINGS 


Prior  to  the  actual  organization  of  the  church  in  1848,  the 
Presbyterians  living  in  what  is  now  called  Scranton,  were,  as 
has  been  stated,  under  the  care  of  the  Lackawanna  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  (now  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pitts- 
ton),  which  was  organized  by  the  Presbytery  of  Susquehanna 
on  February  25,  1842,  at  a  schoolhouse  in  Harrison.  The 
services  were  held  in  the  Village  Chapel,  one  of  the  first  church 
edifices  built  in  the  Lackawanna  Valley.  It  was  completed  in 
1842,  and  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mfethodists.  This 
chapel  stood  on  an  elevation  near  the  present  site  of  Hotel 
Casey,  until  it  was  taken  down  in  1856  to  permit  the  proper 
opening  of  Adams  avenue,  and  was  then  reerected  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  Methodist  Church  lots,  corner  of  Adams  avenue  and  Vine 
street,  being  used  by  this  latter  church  until  their  new  edifice 
was  erected  in  1872. 

« 

Upon  the  organization  of  our  church  in  1848,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  worshipped  in  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  which  had  then  but 
recently  been  erected,  where  the  western  end  of  the  Lackawanna 
railroad  station  now  stands.  The  rental  paid  by  the  con¬ 
gregation  for  the  use  of  the  hall  was  $12  per  annum.  Here 
they  continued  to  hold  services  until  the  erection  of  the  first 
church  edifice.  This  building  was  in  later  years  moved  to  and 
is  still  standing  at  the  foot  of  Webster  avenue,  adjoining  the 
signal  tower  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
tracks,  and  is  used  as  a  tenement.  On  August  27,  1849,  a  sub¬ 
scription  paper  was  circulated  to  raise  funds  for  building  a 
church,  and  $4,568.88  was  subscribed  at  that  time.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  heading  of  the  paper : 

Harrison,  August  27,  1849. 

“Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  sustaining  religion  and 
sound  morality  in  the  growing  village  of  Harrison,  the  undersigned 
hereby  promise  to  pay  to  the  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation 
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of  Harrison  the  sums  set  to  their  names  respectively,  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  house  of  worship  for  the  use  of  said  congregation.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  amount  at  first  subscribed 
about  $3,350  came  from  non-residents,  secured  by  the  members 
of  the  firm  of  Scrantons  and  Platt  from  their  business  asso¬ 
ciates  and  friends,  including  Phelps,  Dodge  and  Company,  who 
headed  the  list  with  a  subscription  of  $400;  John  I.  Blair,  John 
J.  Phelps,  Edward  C.  Herrick,  Librarian  of  Yale  College,  and 
Prof.  W.  A.  Larned,  of  Yale.  The  subscriptions  were  later 
increased,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Platt’s  pamphlet  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  general  and  special  partners  of  Scrantons 
and  Platt  contributed  $3,200,  besides  deducting  from  the 
indebtedness  of  the  church  to  the  firm  on  building  account 
the  sum  of  $5,128.5 2.  Altogether  it  is  stated  that  the  sum  of 
$6,335.38  was  contributed  by  the  congregation  and  locally 
toward  the  cost  of  the  building,  which  was  about  $15,000. 

The  site  at  first  selected  was  near  the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall, 
now  covered  by  the  approach  to  the  Spruce  street  bridge,  and 
grading  was  commenced.  Nothing  further  was  done  until 
1851.  In  that  year  the  firm  of  Scrantons  and  Platt  donated  to 
the  church  five  lots  on  Washington  avenue,  near  Lackawanna 
avenue,  with  a  total  frontage  of  155  feet,  and  a  depth  of  160 
feet,  the  deed  being  dated  February  1,  1851.  Oh  April  29, 
1851,  William  W.  Manness,  who  later  served  as  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  nearly  a  quarter;  of  a  century,  com¬ 
menced  the  work  of  raising  the  frame.  The  architect  was  Joel 
Amsden,  a  member  of  the  congregation,  who  later  as  engineer 
of  the  Borough  of  Scranton,  laid  out  the  town  plot,  and  who 
also  prepared  plans  for  many  public  buildings.  The  work  of 
raising  the  steeple  was  begun  September  30,  and  had  so  far 
progressed  that  on  November  24  the  bell  was  put  in  place,  “the 
first  church  bell  used  up  to  this  time  between  Carbondale  and 
Wilkes-Barre,”  and  was  rung  for  the  first  time  for  religious 
worship  in  connection  with  the  Thanksgiving  Day  service  held 
November  27,  1851,  in  Odd  Fellows’  Hall.  Note  is  made  by 
Joseph  C.  Platt  on  the  restored  church  records  that  all  the 
States  but  Vermont  and  South  Carolina  joined  in  appointing 
this  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  church  was  completed  and  dedi- 
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cated  on  September  19,  1852,  the  pastor,  Rev.  J.  D.  Mitchell, 
preaching  in  the  morning  from  the  text  found  in  Jeremiah  7 :4, 
and  In  the  evening  from  Psalms  127:1. 

Under  date  of  April  3,  1859,  Mr.  Platt  has  noted  on  the 
records  that  “the  church  bell  gave  out,  presumably  broken  in 
ringing  the  tolling  hammer  for  a  fire  in  Posten’s  store  on 
Lackawanna  avenue,  there  being  no  other  large  bell”  available. 
The  borough  authorities  having  refused  to  make  good  the  dam¬ 
age,  a  new  bell  was  purchased,  put  in  place  June  11,  1859,  and 
was  first  rung  for  service  on  the  following  day.  This  bell  was 
used  continuously  until  the  church  building  was  torn  down  in 
1903,  when  it  was  given  to  the  Logan  Memorial  Church  at 
Throop. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  bell  also  played  an  important 
role  in  the  civic  life  of  the  community.  In  Dr.  Logan’s  book 
entitled  “A  City’s  Danger  and  Defense,  or  Issues  and  Results 
of  the  Strikes  of  1877,  Containing  the  Origin  and  History  of 
the  Scranton  City  Guard,”  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that 
the  ringing  of  the  church  bell  was  decided  upon  as  the  signal 
for  assembling  the  Scranton  Citizens’  Corps,  and  the  L.  I.  & 
C.  Co.  guards,  under  the  leadership  of  W.  W.  Scranton,  in 
the  event  of  an  attempt  by  the  lawless  elements  to  loot  the  city, 
in  the  troublous  days  of  July  and  August,  1877.  In  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  events  of  the  fateful  1st  of  August  in  that  year, 
proper  authorization  for  sounding  the  alarm  was  not  given 
until  the  little  band  of  citizens,  hastily  gathered  together,  had 
met  the  mob,  killed  four  of  the  ringleaders,  and  routed  the 
thousands  who  had  defied  the  Mayor’s  authority  and  had  set 
out  to  plunder  the  city.  Then,  as  Dr.  Logan  says,  “the  church 
bell  began  to  peal  out  the  call  to  the  city’s  defenders ;  which 
sounded  like  a  last  requiem  indeed,  as  the  brave  young  men 
found  themselves  standing  alone  in  the  streets,  with  the  victims 
of  swift  execution  of  law  at  their  feet.”  Again,  on  page  187 
of  the  book,  appears  “General  Orders  No.  5,”  dated  September 
29,  1877  (then  for  the  first  time  made  public  in  1887),  issued 
by  Major  Henry  M.  Boies,  commander  of  the  battalion  con¬ 
stituting  the  Scranton  City  Guard.  In  paragraph  “Fourth” 
is  the  following:  “In  case  of  necessity  for  calling  the  battalion 
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under  arms  suddenly,  the  alarm  at  the  armory  will  be  sounded 
for  such  by  a  guard  on  duty.  The  bell  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  will  be  rung  by  turning  over  continuously. 
******  Private  Arthur  C.  Logan,  Company  A,  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  sounding  the  alarm  for  assembly  with 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  bell,  and  will  promptly  ring  the 
same  as  directed  in  these  orders,  on  hearing  the  alarm  sounded 
at  the  armory,  and  on  receiving  orders  from  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  battalion,  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  from  the 
mayor  of  the  city.”  It  is  suggested  that  a  bell  so  full  of  his¬ 
toric  interest  should  eventually  find  its  way  into  some  museum 
of  interesting  relics  of  the  pioneer  life  of  Scranton. 

The  church,  when  first  erected,  consisted  only  of  the  central 
portion  or  nave.  Three  Gothic  arm  chairs,  still  in  use,  one  of 
them  in  the  Sunday  School  room,  as  well  as  the  large  folio  pul¬ 
pit  Bible  used  for  many  years,  were  presented  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  on  September  14,  1852,  by  the  Ladies’  Sewing  Circle,  of 
which  Mrs.  Catharine  S.  S.  Platt  was  president.  The  Gothic 
communion  table,  which  is  still  in  use,  was  presented  at  the 
same  time  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  J.  D.  Mitchell. 

The  parsonage  adjoining  the  old  church,  was  built  in  1855, 
at  a  cost  of  $3,200,  and  occupied  for  the  first  time  by  the  pastor, 
Rev.  M.  J.  Hickok,  on  January  9,  1856,  Dr.  Logan  being  the 
last  of  the  pastors  to  occupy  it.  It  was  enlarged  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  third  story  in  1869,  at  an  expense  of  about  $2,700. 

The  communion  service,  consisting  of  thirteen  pieces,  some 
of  which  are  still  in  use,  was  presented  to  the  church  by  Joseph 
H.  Scranton,  Selden  T.  Scranton,  and  Joseph  C.  Platt,  and  was 
used  for  the  first  time  on  June  7,  1857. 

It  appears  that  the  church  was  lighted  by  lamps,  until  gas 
was  installed  and  used  for  the  first  time  on  December  19,  1858. 

By  1859  the  church  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  building,  and  wings  were  added 
on  each  side  the  full  length  of  the  church.  Work  was  com¬ 
menced  on  December  5,  1859,  and  the  enlarged  edifice  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  rededicated  on  April  6,  1860. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Sunday  School  was  held  in  Odd 
Fellows’  Hall  at  first,  then  in  the  third  story  of  a  building 
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on  the  north  corner  of  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  avenues,  then 
in  the  third  story  of  a  building  on  the  west  corner  of  Lacka¬ 
wanna  and  Washington  avenues,  then  in  November,  1854, 
was  held  in  the  church. 

The  custom  was  early  adopted  of  auctioning  off  the  choice 
of  pews.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  January  9,  1859,  it  is 
recorded  that  $2,000  was  raised  in  this  manner,  and  the  salary 
of  the  pastor  was  consequently  raised  to  $1,000  per  annum. 

Owing  to  the  large  building  program  carried  out  in  the  first 
years  of  the  church’s  history,  a  considerable  debt  had  been 
incurred,  and  on  December  6,  1863,  note  is  made  that  $4,350 
was  subscribed,  or  more  than  four  times  the  pastor’s  salary, 
toward  the  debt,  which  then  amounted  to  $6,000.  The  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  congregation  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  in  addition 
to  this,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  the  January  following,  the 
pastor’s  salary  was  raised  to  $1,200,  to  which  was  added  a 
donation  of  $225,  from  five  members,  and  $300  was  subse¬ 
quently  added  during  the  year  from  various  sources. 

On  January  30,  1865,  the  regular  salary  of  the  pastor  was 
increased  to  $1,800,  and  on  January  2,  1866,  it  was  fixed  at 
$2,000,  dating  retroactively  from  January  1,  1865. 

It  is  recorded  that  on  June  1,  1865,  fast-day  services  were 
held  in  the  church  in  the  morning,  and  a  prayer  service  in  the 
evening,  the  community  being  profoundly  stirred  by  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  President  Lincoln,  and  all  the  stores  in  the  city  were 
closed  for  the  day. 

On  May  7,  1866,  at  a  meeting  of  the  congregation,  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  Lecture  Room  at  the  rear  end  of  the  church  building 
was  authorized.  It  was  completed,  and  dedicated  at  the  prayer 
meeting  held  on  February  13,  1867.  It  appears  that  trouble 
was  experienced  with  the  acoustics  of  the  old  church,  and  in 
August,  1869,  a  change  was  made  in  the  pulpit  recess,  in  the 
effort  to  remedy  the  defect.  The  next  step  in  the  building 
program  was  taken  on  January  15,  1871,  when  a  memorial 
fund  was  started,  in  commemoration  of  the  union  of  Old  and 
New  School  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  an  organ  and  building  a  chapel 
as  the  nucleus  of  another  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city, 
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the  sum  of  $4,300  being  then  subscribed.  The  organ,  which 
was  then  considered  an  exceptionally  fine  instrument,  built 
by  Hook  and  Hastings,  was  installed  in  the  gallery  in  the  rear 
of  the  church,  and  opened  wiith  an  organ  recital  on  January  10, 
1872.  The  cost  of  the  organ  was  $4,500,  of  which  sum  it  is 
stated  $1,166.91  was  raised  by  the  Ladies’  Mite  Society. 

The  first  church  sociable  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Room  on 
January  3,  1873.  The  church  roof,  which  was  shingled  with 
wood,  caught  fire  from  sparks  from  a  locomotive  on  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad  on  April  6,  1876,  and  this  resulted  in  a  move¬ 
ment  to  put  on  a  slate  roof,  and  make  other  repairs,  which 
were  done  during  the  year,  $2,119  having  been  raised  for  the 
purpose  by  subscription. 

When  first  erected  the  Lecture  Room  contained  pews. 
These  were  removed  and  an  addition  to  provide  for  a  kitchen 
and  other  purposes  was  completed,  and  chairs  installed  on 
May  2,  1877. 

In  1879,  the  interior  of  the  church  was  repainted  and  redeco¬ 
rated,  new  gas  fixtures  put  in,  as  well  as  new  cushions  in  the 
pews  and  new  carpets  furnished  by  the  Ladies’  Society,  at  an 
expense  of  $2,732,  of  which  $1,089  was  provided  by  the  ladies. 

While  these  improvements  were  being  made,  as  is  noted  on 
the  records  of  session  under  date  of  July  13,  1879,  the  con¬ 
gregation  worshipped  in  the  Scranton  City  Guard  Armory, 
union  services  being  held  with  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
(Elm  Park)  Church,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Eckman  was 
then  pastor,  and  whose  building  was  then  undergoing  repairs. 

In  June  and  July,  1883,  the  exterior  of  the  church  and  par¬ 
sonage  were  painted  and  an  iron  fence  erected  on  Washington 
avenue  at  an  expense  of  $1,590.  In  1887  the  organ  was  moved 
down  from  the  gallery  to  the  front  of  the  church  to  the  right 
of  the  pulpit,  the  sum  of  $4,200  being  subscribed  to  meet 
this  expense  as  well  as  the  asphalt  pavement  on  Washington 
avenue. 

When  it  was  originally  erected  the  great  majority 
of  the  congregation  resided  within  a  radius  of  not  more  than 
three  or  four  blocks  of  the  church,  and  not  until  nearly  forty 
years  later  did  the  business  of  the  city  necessitate  the  use  of 
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Washington  avenue  where  the  church  was  located.  By  1894, 
however,  the  greater  portion  of  the  congregation  resided  on 
the  “Hall”  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  church.  It  was, 
therefore,  deemed  wise  to  dispose  of  the  property  when  it 
could  be  done  to  advantage,  and  choose  a  more  convenient  and 
central  location  for  a  new  church.  When  Dr.  MacLeod  became 
pastor  in  1893,  the  surroundings  of  the  old  parsonage  not  mak¬ 
ing  it  desirable  for  residence,  the  Strong  property  on  Jefferson 
avenue  near  Pine  street  was  rented  for  use  as  a  parsonage. 
In  June,  1894,  the  lot  upon  which  the  old  parsonage  stood, 
fifty  feet  in  width  on  Washington  avenue,  was  sold  for  $37,500, 
and  on  October  26,  1894,  the  congregation  authorized  the  pur¬ 
chase  for  $30,000  of  the  so-called  “Reservoir  Lots,”  on  the 
southerly  corner  of  Madison  avenue  and  Olive  street,  owned 
by  the  Scranton  Gas  and  Water  Company,  whereon  was 
located  the  original  distributing  reservoir  for  supplying  the 
town  in  the  early  days,  the  water  being  pumped  into  it  from 
the  Lackawanna  River,  which  was  then  as  pure  as  a  mountain 
stream. 

True  to  the  traditions  of  the  congregation,  the  Ladies’  Aid 
Society  of  the  church  at  once  commenced  the  raising  of  a  new 
church  furnishing  fund,  and  at  a  “market”  held  on  December 
12  and  13,  1894,  about  $2,000  was  raised  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
purpose. 


CHAPTER  III 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  PASTORS 

First — Rev.  J.  Delville  Mitchell ,  D.  D.,  1849-1853 

As  has  been  stated  before,  after  the  organization  of  the 
church,  Rev.  N.  G.  Parke  served  as  Stated  Supply  for  nearly 
a  year.  His  work  was  thus  characterized  at  the  25th  Anni¬ 
versary  Exercises:  “Rev.  N.  G.  Parke,  who  had  the  honor, 
not  simply  of  laying  the  foundation  walls,  but  of  clearing 
away  the  scrub  oaks  and  digging  the  foundation  trench,  is 
entitled  to  all  honor  for  his  faithfulness.  We  welcome  him 
here  with  warm  hearts  tonight.  ‘How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings — 
that  publisheth  peace.’  In  mountain  paths,  over  rough  roads 
at  far-distant  stations,  in  stormy  or  fair  weather,  he  served 
his  Master  and  we  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  labors.”  The 
beautiful  mosaic  panel,  portraying  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  Pentecost,  on  the  rear  wall  of  the  pulpit  of  the 
church,  presented  to  the  church  by  his  children  as  a  memorial 
to  him  will  ever  keep  his  services  in  remembrance.  In  the 
inscription  the  words  “First  Pastor”  should  read  “First 
Minister.”  The  first  pastor  chosen  by  the  congregation  was 
Rev.  J.  Delville  Mitchell.  He  had  preached  in  the  locality  in 
August,  1848,  before  the  church  was  organized,  and  was  first 
elected  at  a  meeting  held  on  August  2,  1849,  but  declined. 
A  second  meeting  was  called  for  the  election  of  a  pastor,  and 
held  on  November  25,  1849,  at  which  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  again  unanimously  called  to  be  pastor.  Without  defi¬ 
nitely  accepting,  he  comfmenced  preaching  to  the  congre¬ 
gation  on  December  16,  1849,  finally  accepted  the  call,  and 
was  installed  by  the  officers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Luzerne 
as  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  on  April  17,  1850.  For 
more  than  four  years  he  faithfully  served  the  congregation. 
He  is  spoken  of  by  Col.  Hitchcock  in  his  History  of  Scran¬ 
ton  as  follows: 
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“Mr.  Mitchell  was  a  most  eloquent  and  effective  preacher,  and  a 
genial,  scholarly  man.  He  had  been  trained  for  the  theatrical  pro¬ 
fession,  and  was  a  star  on  the  stage,  when  his  conversion  to  Christ 
changed  the  whole  current  of  his  life.  He  was  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  2  Cor.  5:17.  His  theatrical  training 
gave  him  fine  forensic  power,  which  he  used  in  the  pulpit  with  great 
effect.” 

On  October  20,  1853,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  his  health,  but  continued  to  preach 
for  several  months.  At  the  close  of  his  pastorate,  the  church 
had  grown  from  1 7  to  72  members. 

But  his  labors  for  the  church  did  not  end  with  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  his  pastorate.  He  returned  at  the  call  of  the  pastor 
of  the  church  at  the  time  of  the  revival  services  held  in 
1858,  and  had  a  large  share  in  the  fruits  of  the  services,  when 
106  were  added  to  the  church  on  June  6,  1858. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  January  1,  1819, 
and  received  his  theological  training  at  Princeton  Seminary. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry  by  Luzerne  Presby¬ 
tery,  September  24,  1845,  had  been  pastor  of  the  Kingston 
church  1845-7,  and  stated  supply  at  Wyoming  1847-49.  Two 
years  after  resigning  his  pastorate,  he  became  Principal  of  the 
Presbyterial  Institute  at  Wyoming,  Pa. ;  from  1858-63  supplied 
the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Binghamon,  N.  Y. ; 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Lafayette  College  in  1860; 
served  as  an  evangelist  during  the  years  1863-66,  notably  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at  Binghamton ;  was  stationed  at 
Wellsboro,  Pa.,  from  1867-77;  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  where  he  died  on  November  3, 
1900,  at  the  ripe  age  of  over  81  years. 

His  love  for  the  church  and  concern  for  its  welfare  long 
after  he  had  ceased  to  be  its  pastor  is  shown  by  the  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  at  Wellsboro,  dated  November 
13,  1873,  and  read  at  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  church. 
After  expressing  regret  that  he  was  not  able  to  be  present, 
and  recalling  the  old  days  and  the  small  beginnings,  while 
rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  “Jehovah  was  with  them  in  that 
day  of  small  things,”  he  writes: 

“Among  the  many  thoughts  that  throng  the  mind  as  I  muse  upon 
the  twenty-five  years  of  the  life  of  that  church,  there  is  one  that 
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comes  to  me  with  great  force.  What  a  huge  responsibility  rests  upon 
those  who  for  all  that  time  have  enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  that 
sanctuary!  Twenty-five  consecutive  years  of  Gospel  preaching,  plain, 
earnest,  faithful,  as  I  know  it  has  been  in  the  main.  How  mature 
should  be  the  graces  of  Christians  who  have  enjoyed  such  means  of 
grace  for  so  long  a  time!  What  stalwart  men  in  Christ  Jesus  ought 
to  be  found  gathered  about  your  altar  upon  this  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary!  And  what  a  fearful  accountability  is  theirs,  who,  during 
all  that  time  have  attended  upon  the  services  of  that  house  of  God, 
but  who  have  never  given  themselves  to  God’s  service !  I  can  think 
of  some  to  whom  I  preached  in  that  church,  and  for  whom  I  prayed, 
and  with  whom  I  pleaded,  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  who  still 
attend  upon  the  Sabbath  service  there,  who  are  saying  by  their  actions 
now,  as  they  did  then,  ‘We  will  not  have  this  man  Christ  Jesus  to 
reign  over  us.’  The  proclamation  of  God’s  pure  grace,  heard  week 
after  week  for  twenty-five  years,  and  still  the  sinful  heart  persisting 
in  rebelling!  What  a  picture  at  once  of  man’s  depravity  and  of 
God’s  forbearance! 

“May  God,  our  covenant-keeping  God,  whose  loving  kindness  has 
given  such  prosperity  to  the  church  in  the  past,  abide  with  the  people 
still;  making  by  the  operation  of  His  Spirit,  in  and  through  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  coming  twenty-five  years,  far  more 
prosperous  in  the  advancement  of  Christ’s  glory,  through  the  con¬ 
version  of  sinners  and  the  growth  in  grace  of  Christians.” 

Second — Rev .  John  F.  Baker ,  1854-1855 

On  April  30,  1854,  the  congregation  called  Rev.  John  F. 
Baker  to  be  the  second  pastor  of  the  growing  church.  He 
accepted  the  call  on  May  8,  1854,  at  a  salary  of  $600,  and 
was  duly  installed  on  May  8,  1854,  James  Harrington  being 
ordained  and  installed  as  an  elder  of  the  church  at  the  same 
service.  His  ministry  lasted  but  a  few  months,  for  on  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  1855,  he  tendered  his  resignation.  During  his  short 
pastorate  14  persons  were  received  into  membership,  9  by 
letter,  and  5  upon  profession  of  faith.  He  had  a  frail  con¬ 
stitution,  and  after  leaving  the  seminary  had  spent  two  years 
in  missionary  work  in  the  mountains  from  Mauch  Chunk  to 
Hazleton.  Finding  the  work  too  exacting  because  of  his 
health,  he  was  forced  to  lay  down  his  charge  after  but  a 
few  months  of  service. 
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Third— Rev .  Milo  J.  Hickok ,  £>.  1855-1868 

At  a  congregational  meeting  held  on  March  18,  1855,  Rev. 
Milo  J.  Hickok  was  elected  pastor,  at  a  salary  of  $800  per 
annum.  The  record  states  that  after  preaching  several  Sab¬ 
baths  he  then  called  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  to  decide 
“whether  it  was  still  their  wish  that  he  should  become  their 
pastor.”  The  meeting  was  held  on  June  14  and  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  prosecute  the  call,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  Presbytery  the  call  was  accepted,  and  he  was  duly  installed 
as  the  third  pastor  of  the  church  on  August  8,  1855.  He 
served  the  church  most  acceptably  as  pastor  for  twelve  years 
and  five  months.  As  was  said  of  him,  “While  his  labors 
swtept  through  that  wilderness  of  problems  and  whirlwind 
of  passions  of  which  the  Civil  War  was  the  result  and 
expression,  his  trumpet  never  gave  an  uncertain  sound.” 

When  he  commenced  his  labors  the  membership  of  the 
church  was  99,  and  at  the  close  of  his  pastorate  it  was  343, 
a  total  of  445  having  been  received  into  the  church,  222  upon 
profession  of  faith  and  223  by  letter.  His  salary  was 
increased  to  $1,000  in  1859;  to  $1,200  in  1864,  and  later  in 
the  year  $525  w“as  added  to  this;  it  was  raised  to  $2,000 
dating  from  January  1,  1865,  and  shortly  before  his  retire¬ 
ment  was  fixed  at  $2,500,  besides  a  manse. 

The  following  tribute  was  paid  to  his  memory  at  the  25th 
Anniversary  exercises : 

“His  methodical  sermons  and  powerful  evening  lectures  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  us.  Some  of  us  feel  that  to  him  we  owe,  under  God’s 
blessing,  more  than  to  any  other  living  man.  The  church  grew  and 
was  strengthened  under  his  ministrations.  His  labors  were  faithful 
and  complete  in  every  department  of  church  work.  He  loved  you  all 
with  a  depth  of  love  which  was  not  always  understood.  Those  who 
knew  him  best  know  this.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  with  him  in  the 
keen  enjoyment  of  a  portion  of  his  journeyings  in  Europe.  I  saw 
him  when  in  pleasure  he  was  recruiting  for  the  work  he  most  loved. 
I  know  how  his  heart  longed  to  labor  with  the  flock  God  had  given 
him,  and  at  night,  after  being  wearied  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
day,  I  recall  his  presentiments  of  the  calamity  which  so  soon  after 
came  upon  him.  *  *  *  *  I  quote  from  a  message  written  with  his 
own  hand  after  his  affliction,  to  one  of  his  flock,  in  clear  but  trem¬ 
bling  letters  as  follows : 
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“  ‘A  shadow  perchance  has  drifted  over  both  of  us  since  we  looked 
down  the  green  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  trod  the  smiling  meadows 
of  Runnymede,  but  I  can  testify  that  there  is  a  ‘sadness  of  the 
countenance  by  which  the  heart  is  made  better.’  Grace  can  more 
than  make  up  for  that  He  takes  away.  The  dear  Lord  has  developed 
within  me  a  peace  and  satisfaction  which  I  never  knew  in  my 
prosperity.’  ” 

During  his  pastorate,  the  parsonage  was  built,  the  church 
was  enlarged,  the  debt  due  to  the  building  of  the  church 
was  paid  off,  and  two  notable  revivals  were  experienced  by 
the  church.  On  June  29,  1861,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  Princeton  College.  In  April,  1867,  his 
health  having  become  impaired,  the  congregation  granted 
him  a  leave  of  absence  in  order  that  he  might  find  rest  and 
recuperation  by  a  trip  to  Europe.  He  resumed  his  work  in 
the  fall  on  his  return,  but  on  October  13,  1867,  after  having 
celebrated  Communion  at  the  morning  service,  and  preaching 
at  the  evening  service,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down  as  he 
announced  the  closing  hymn. 

In  Hitchcock’s  “History  of  Scranton”  appears  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“The  Session  records  now  record  an  event  which  brought  con¬ 
sternation  to  the  church  and  great  sorrow  to  the  community — the 
passing  of  the  greatly  beloved  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  Milo  J. 
Hickok.  He  was  stricken  with  paralysis  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
worship,  October  13,  1867.  He  had  finished  an  able  discourse,  had 
announced  the  closing  hymn.  Its  first  noble  line,  ‘Guide  Me,  O  Thou 
Great  Jehovah,’  was  on  his  lips,  when  voice  failed  and  he  fell  back 
in  his  seat.  The  congregation  was  at  once  dismissed  in  great  anxiety 
and  sorrow,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  manse  in  a  dying  condition. 
He  rallied,  however,  and  lived  some  years,  but  never  preached  again. 
His  pastorate  of  twelve  years  had  been  an  exceedingly  successful 
one.  His  church,  largely  through  his  labors,  has  grown  from  a  small 
and  barely  self-supporting  society,  to  a  large  and  flourishing  congre¬ 
gation — one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Luzerne.  Dr.  Hickok  was  much  beloved  by  everybody,  a  thorough 
scholar  and  able  preacher,  and  a  most  excellent  pastor.  His  church 
honored  itself  by  providing  for  the  support  of  Dr.  Hickok  and  his 
family  until  the  doctor  and  his  beloved  wife  entered  into  their  rest.” 

Dr.  Hickok  resigned  and  the  pulpit  was  declared  vacant 
on  June  14,  1868.  He  lived  for  five  years  after  his  resigna¬ 
tion  and  entered  into  rest  July  19,  1873. 
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Fourth — Rev.  Samuel  C.  Logan,  D.  D.,  1869-1892 

During  the  period  between  the  prostration  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Hickok  and  the  calling  of  a  new  pastor,  the  pulpit  of  the 
church  was  ably  supplied  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Cattell,  who 
subsequently  became  President  of  Lafayette  College,  and 
Rev.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  of  New  York. 

On  August  9,  1868,  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Logan,  D.  D.,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Freedmen, 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  occupied  the  pulpit,  having 
been  commended  to  the  Session  as  a  most  acceptable  man  to 
succeed  Dr.  Hickok  in  the  pastorate.  So  favorable  an  impres¬ 
sion  did  he  make  that  at  a  meeting  held  on  August  23, 1868,  he 
was  called  to  be  the  fourth  pastor  of  the  church.  Without 
being  released  from  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  commenced  to 
supply  the  pulpit  on  December  5,  1868,  and  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  Session  held  June  5,  1869,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Freedmen  were 
decidedly  averse  to  Dr.  Logan’s  accepting  the  call,  for  a 
resolution  was  adopted  that  a  paper  signed  by  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Session  and  addressed  to  the  Assembly’s  Com¬ 
mittee  be  forwarded  to  them,  setting  forth  the  many  reasons 
why  Rev.  S.  C.  Logan  should  accept  the  call  of  our  church 
and  be  relieved  of  his  position  as  Secretary  of  this  Committee. 
This  procedure  was  effective  of  the  result  desired,  for  on 
July  24,  1869,  Elders  Alfred  Hand  and  Charles  F.  Mattes 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  prosecute  the  call  before 
Presbytery. 

On  September  3,  1869,  the  Presbytery  met  in  the  lecture 
room  of  our  church,  the  call  was  accepted,  and,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  procedure  adopted,  Rev.  Sa,muel  C.  Logan  was 
formally  installed  as  fourth  pastor  of  the  church  at  a  service 
held  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  installation  sermon 
being  preached  by  Rev.  M.  B.  Grier,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia, 
Rev.  H.  H.  Welles  giving  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev. 
N.  G.  Parke  the  charge  to  the  people. 

Dr.  Logan’s  consecration  and  gift  for  organization  had 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  proved  by  the  important  work 
of  inaugurating  the  religious  work  of  our  denomination 
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among  the  recently  emancipated  slaves.  His  labors  had  been 
carried  on  in  the  troublous,  reconstruction  times  following  the 
termination  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  “Ku  Klux  Klan” 
flourished,  and  often  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 

He  at  once  took  his  place  as  a  leader  of  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  civic  forces  of  this  community  at  the  time  when  law¬ 
less  elements  from  abroad  had  entered  to  endeavor  to  disrupt 
the  harmonious  relations  existing  in  the  industrial  life  of 
the  city.  His  pastorate  will  be  remembered  as  the  one  which 
not  only  confirmed  and  strengthened  the  dominant  place  of 
the  church  in  the  community,  but  which  sent  out  colonies  to 
establish  new  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  city,  witnessed  the  organization  and  establishment  upon 
a  permanent  basis  of  most  of  the  charitable  and  philanthropic 
institutions  of  our  city,  and  at  the  same  time,  through  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  mission  work  on  the  frontier  and 
abroad,  made  the  influence  of  the  church  felt  even  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

During  his  pastorate  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Green  Ridge  Presbyterian,  and  the  Elmhurst  Presbyterian 
Church  were  formed,  principally  by  members  from  the  First 
Church;  a  home  missionary  in  Washington  Territory,  and  a 
missionary  in  Syria  were  supported;  numerous  Mission  Sun¬ 
day  Schools  were  established  throughout  the  city,  leading  to  the 
organization  of  churches;  the  Memorial  Fund  of  1871,  and  the 
Memorial  Endowment  Fund  of  1873  were  raised  and  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  benevolence  contributions  of  the  church  and  its 
interest  in  the  work  of  all  the  Boards  of  the  church  were  greatly 
enlarged  and  stimulated. 

On  January  11,  1879,  Dr.  Logan  was  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  that  he  might  visit  the  Holy  Land,  and  during  his 
absence  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  R. 
Wilson,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Dr.  Logan  will  be  longest  remem¬ 
bered  in  this  city  by  men  of  all  creeds  and  classes,  for  the 
great  part  he  took  in  the  establishment  of  law  and  order  and 
industrial  peace  following  the  memorable  industrial  troubles  of 
the  70’s.  His  book,  published  in  1887,  entitled  “A  City’s  Dan¬ 
ger  and  Defence,”  has  become  a  classic,  detailing  in  a  most 
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graphic  way  the  steps  which  were  taken  to  meet  the  menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  city  arising  out  of  the  domination  of  the 
labor  organizations  by  the  Molly  Maguire  element  which 
culminated  in  the  “Great  Strike”  and  riot  of  1877,  and  the 
story  of  these  days  which  tried  men’s  souls  and  made  theta 
wonder  whether  democracy  in  this  country  was  to  give  place 
to  anarchy  and  class  strife.  In  the  organization  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  City  Guard,  of  which  he  served  as  Chaplain  for  many 
years,  and  in  crystallizing  public  sentiment  in  its  support  and 
maintenance,  few  men  played  a  more  important  or  unselfish 
part.  To  this  organization,  and  the  rallying  of  all  the  sub¬ 
stantial  elements  in  the  community  upon  the  side  of  law  and 
order  by  men  like  Dr.  Logan,  more  than  to  any  other  one 
cause,  is  due  the  long  period  of  industrial  peace  which  this 
community  enjoyed  for  more  than  twenty  years  following  the 
dark  days  of  1877.  The  part  played  by  the  First  Church  in 
this  great  crisis  is  referred  to  in  more  detail  elsewhere  in  this 
book. 

Dr.  Logan’s  work  in  the  community  did  not  cease  when  he 
laid  down  the  heavy  burdens  of  his  pastorate,  after  twenty- 
three  years  of  fruitful  labor,  on  January  5,  1892,  the  pulpit 
being  declared  vacant  on  May  1,  1892.  He  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  important  work  undertaken  by  Lackawanna  Presby¬ 
tery  among  the  people  of  foreign  speech,  and  until  his  death 
on  September  4,  1907,  as  superintendent  of  this  work  he 
labored  in  season  and  out  -Of  season  to  bring  the  gospel  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  these  strangers  within  our  gates 
and  teach  them  a  ^genuine  piety,  as  well  as  a  true  patriotism 
to  the  land  of  (their  adoption.  His  long  and  useful  life  among 
us  has  left  an  influence  for  good  upon  the  community  and 
the  church  that  will  endure  throughout  the  ages.  In  the  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  February  2,  1892,  by  the  Session,  upon  his 
resignation,  appreciation  is  expressed  of ,  “his  services  as  a 
pastor,  as  a  wise,  courageous,  patriotic,  and  loyal  citizen, 
quick  to  appreciate  and  help  in  all  that;  tends  to  constitute 
and  perpetuate  a  good  city,  a  grand  Commonwealth  and  a 
glorious  Republic.  The  union  of  pastor  and  people  for  so 
long  a  period  we  look  back  upon  with  gratitude  to  God  for 
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the  uniform  success  which  has  attended  the  labors  of  our  pas¬ 
tor  in  this  community,  the  steady  and  uninterrupted  growth 
of  the  church  in  membership,  benevolence,  in  charitable  and 
personal  work,  both  in  our  individual  church  and  in  the  com¬ 
munity  by  church  organizations,  and  our  influence  and  labors 
in  the  great  operations  of  the  church  at  large  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  the  strength  of  the  church  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Presbytery,  the  Synod,  and  the  General  Assembly,  which  have 
been  led  and  fostered  by  the  personal  labors  of  our  beloved 
pastor  in  that  behalf;  and  the  uniform  unity  of  action  and 
absence  of  any  root  of  bitterness  to  trouble — all  testify  to  the 
honor  and  power  of  such  a  pastorate.” 

Again  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  Session,  upon  his 
death,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  he  was  “A  thought¬ 
ful  preacher  of  imaginative  and  poetic  quality,  fa  forceful  and 
ready  speaker,  an  able  theologian,  a  good  organizer,  and  a 
sympathetic  and  always  willing  helper  in  time  of  stress  and 
storm,”  and  after  referring  to  his  abundant  labors  for  the 
good  of  the  strangers  within  our  gates,/ it  is  stated  that  “The 
dedication  of  the  church  at  Throop  for  the  Magyar  Calvinists 
as  the  Logan  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  was  a  grateful 
and  fitting  recognition  of  faithful  endeavor  and  was  a  source 
of  lasting  pleasure  to  him  in  his  old  age.” 

During  Dr.  Logan’s  long  pastorate  there  were  received 
into  the  church  524  persons  upon  profession  of  faith,  and  432 
by  letter,  a  total  of  956.  At  the  beginning  of  his  pastorate 
the  membership  was  358  and  at  the  close  629.  During  this 
period  he  baptized  325  infants,  and  performed  284  marriages. 
The  record  of  his  pastorate  would  be  incomplete  if  mention 
were  not  made  of  the  part  played  in  it  by  his  wife,  who 
endeared  herself  to  the  entire  congregation  and  community  by 
her  untiring  labors  and  consecrated  devotion  to  the  work  of  the 
church,  and  the  ministry  of  comfort,  consolation,  and  helpful¬ 
ness  which  she  so  quietly  and  unselfishly  continued  from  the 
day  after  coming  to  the  city  until  her  death.  Upon  the  south 
wall  of  the  west  transept  of  the  new  church,  at  the  time  of  its 
erection,  a  bronze  tablet  was  placed  to  commemorate  the  work 
of  these  two  servants  of  God,  who  dwelt  among  us,  leaving  a 
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blessed  memory  to  us  and  to  our  children.  The  inscription 
is  as  follows : 

“In  Loving  Memory  of  Samuel  Crothers  Logan,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
pastor  of  this  church  from  1869  to  1892,  and  his  wife,  Lucie  Loring 
Logan.  ‘Their  works  do  follow  them’.” 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  ELDERS,  1848-1888 

At  the  meeting  for  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Con¬ 
gregation  of  Harrison,  Charles  Fuller  and  Nathaniel  Hutchin¬ 
son  were  chosen  as  the  first  elders  of  the  church,  and  were 
forthwith  duly  installed  by  Rev.  John  Dorrance  on  October  14, 
1868,  both  having  been  previously  ordained.  George  W. 
Scranton  was  also  elected,  but  did  not  accept  the  election. 

Charles  Fuller  was  chosen  Clerk  of  the  Session  and  served 
in  this  capacity  until  compelled  by  the  infirmities  of  age  to 
transmit  the  duties  to  younger  hands,  January  6,  1879.  He 
served  as  elder  until  his  death  on  November  29,  1881.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  upon  the 
incorporation  of  the  church  in  1850,  was  active  in  the  Sunday 
School,  serving  as  assistant  superintendent  for  several  years, 
and  in  every  department  of  the  church’s  activities  his  willing 
cooperation,  gentleness  of  bearing,  and  deep  spirituality  were 
a  source  of  strength  and  inspiration. 

In  the  account  of  the  25th  Anniversary  Exercises  of  the 
church,  it  is  stated  that 

“across  the  front  of  the  pulpit  in  large  letters  to  be  read  from  all 
parts  of  the  house,  was  appropriately  placed  the  name  of  Charles 
Fuller,  the  venerable  Elder,  who  was  ordained  (installed)  at  the 
organization  and  amid  all  changes  has  remained  at  his  post,  enjoying 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  whole  community.” 

and  that  during  the  exercises  Rev.  Dr.  Logan 

“stepped  from  the  platform  and,  taking  Mr.  Charles  Fuller  by  the 
arm — the  only  remaining  elder  who  has  held  the  office  from  the  organ- 
iation — led  him  out  before  the  congregation.  He  then  repeated  the 
following  scriptures :  ‘Let  the  Elders  who  rule  well  be  counted  worthy 
of  double  honor.’ — Tim.  5:17.  ‘Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary 
head  and  honor  the  face  of  the  old  man,  and  fear  thy  God;  I  am 
the  Lord.’ — Deut.  19:32.  Whereupon  the  vast  assembly  arose  and 
saluted  the  venerable  Elder,  who  bowed  in  meekness  and  silent  tears. 
The  pastor  bade  him  look  upon  these,  unto  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  him  overseer,  and  thank  God;  and  so  he  led  him  to  his 
seat.” 
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The  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  Session  upon  his  death,  are 
a  testimony  to  the  strong  hold  he  had  upon  the  affections  of 
the  congregation.  It  is  said  of  him: 

“In  all  burdens  of  the  Session  and  of  the  church  he  did  his  part 
with  a  cheerfulness  and  brotherly  spirit  which  brought  great  enjoyment 
to  his  associates.  His  love  for  this  church,  and  his  fidelity  to  his  pastor 
as  a  helper  always  to  be  relied  upon  are  above  all  praise.  By  his  cath¬ 
olic  spirit  and  abundant  labors  he  helped  in  the  planting  of  the  church 
in  this  whole  region,  and  at  any  cost  of  inconvenience  he  performed 
whatever  duty  was  laid  upon  him  by  the  higher  courts  of  the  church. 
Honored  by  a  grateful  communion  as  few  men  have  ever  been,  honored 
in  the  eldership,  he  has  borne  his  honors  with  a  meekness  which  gave 
him  a  deeper  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  his  brethren.  *  *  *  Full  of 
years  and  honors  he  went  down  to  his  grave  as  a  little  child  led  by  the 
Father’s  hand,  without  doubts  or  fears ;  without  a  pain  or  an  expression 
that  did  not  savor  of  Christ  and  His  grace,  he  gently  passed  away.  His 
life  went  out  as  the  gentle  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  and  so  he  rests  from 
his  labors.  Saint  of  blessed  memory!  This  record  is  made  with 
thanks  to  God  for  such  a  life,  and  such  a  service  to  the  church.” 

Nathaniel  Brittain  Hutchinson  served  as  elder  for  twelve 
years,  being  dismissed  on  June  16,  1860,  to  join  the  Providence 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city.  At  the  Semi-Centennial  of 
Lackawanna  Presbytery  the  following  well-deserved  tribute 
was  paid  to  him  by  one  of  the  speakers:  “Nathaniel  Brittain 
Hutchinson  was  a  type  of  the  rugged  pioneer  in  his  person 
as  well  as*his  faith — preeminently  a  man  of  the  Bible.  He  had 
not  been  blessed  with  opportunity  or  means  of  extensive  edu¬ 
cation,  but  few  men  I  have  ever  met  knew  the  Bible  as  he 
knew  it,  or  lived  it  as  this  saint  of  God  lived  it.” 

Of  him  it  is  said  in  Col.  Hitchcock’s  “History  of  Scranton,” 
that  he,  “another  Nathaniel  ‘without  guile/  in  a  less  conspicuous 
way  possibly,  was  nevertheless  one  of  those  humble,  yet  very 
substantial,  builders  of  the  early  days.  He  was  born  April  28, 
1816,  and  came  to  Scranton  in  1854  (1844).  He  died  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1895.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  religious  convictions, 
and  who  placed  Godly  living  above  all  other  considerations. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  Scranton  was  fortunate  in  the 
character  of  many  of  its  early  builders.  Mr.  Hutchinson’s 
career  answers  well  to  this  class.  On  the  organization  of  the 
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First  Presbyterian  Church  he  became  one  of  its  ruling  elders 
and  no  man  was  ever  more  faithful  to  this  trust.” 

Two  of  his  daughters,  Sarah  Hutchinson  Kingsbury  (Mrs. 
H.  A.),  and  Miss  Alice  G.  Hutchinson,  are  still  living  and 
members  of  the  church,  as  well  as  four  of  his  grandchildren, 
R.  Allan  Chase,  Mrs.  May  Kingsbury  McQuaid,  Miss  Grace 
Kingsbury,  and  Selden  H.  Kingsbury,  the  latter  being  at  the 
present  time  an  elder  of  the  church,  and  two  great  grandsons. 

James  Harrington ,  who  was  received  by  letter  from  the 
Providence  Church  on  November  24,  1852,  was  elected  an  elder 
on  July  18,  1853.  Joseph  H.  Scranton  was  also  elected  at  this 
time,  but  declined.  Mr.  Harrington  was  not  ordained  and 
installed  until  June  8,  1854,  when  Rev.  John  F.  Baker  was 
installed  as  the  second  pastor.  He  served  most  acceptably  on 
the  Session  until  he  moved  from  the  city,  and  was  dismissed 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jewett,  N.  Y.,  on  February  24, 
1865.  Mr.  Harrington,  during  his  eleven  years  of  service  as 
elder,  while  he  remained  in  Scranton,  performed  the  duties  of 
his  office  with  fidelity  and  devotion  and  won  the  esteem  and 
high  regard  of  the  congregation.  He  was  active  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  work  and  was  Superintendent  of  the  Pine  Brook 
Mission  School. 

The  next  election  of  elders  was  held  on  May  30,  1857,  when 
Samuel  Sherrerd  and  Charles  F.  Mattes  were  chosen.  They 
were  ordained  and  installed  on  May  31,  1857. 

Samuel  Sherrerd  was  one  of  the  prominent  lawyers  of  the 
early  days,  and  had  come  to  Scranton  from  Virginia  in  1855.  Fie 
was  for  about  three  years  in  charge  of  the  real  estate  business 
of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  and  then  took  up  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  Aften  ten  years  he  became  Treasurer  of  the 
Dickson  Manufacturing  Company,  but  soon  resigned  this  posi¬ 
tion  and  moved  to  New  Jersey.  Upon  his  removal  from  the 
city,  he  resigned  the  office  of  elder  on  June  29,  1867,  and  was 
dismissed  by  letter  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Oxford,  N.  J.  He  later  was  made  Judge  of  the  County  Courts 
of  Warren  County,  New  Jersey;  and  when  his  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  bench,  he  became  postmaster 
of  Belvidere,  N.  J.  Mr.  Sherrerd  died  June  21,  1884.  He  thus 
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served  our  church  as  an  elder  for  ten  years.  Col.  Hitchcock 
says  of  him:  “Physically,  Mr.  Sherrerd  was  a  large  man,  a 
striking  figure.  He  was  large  as  well  in  brain  and  heart; 
brusque  in  manner,  he  was  a  strong,  upright,  vigorous  char¬ 
acter.” 

Of  Charles  F.  Mattes  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  no 
man  ever  served  the  church  more  whole-heartedly  and  faith¬ 
fully.  Although  not  then  a  church  member  he  had  been  active 
in  the  organization  and  incorporation  of  the  church,  and  on 
May  17,  1852,  made  his  public  profession  of  faith  and  was 
received  into  membership.  He  was  born  at  Easton,  Pa.,  May 
26,  1819,  and  had  come  to  Scranton  as  a  young  man  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  father’s  interests  in  the  firm  of  Scrantons,  Grant  and 
Company,  soon  after  the  Slocum  purchase.  He  thus  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  founding  and  development  of  the  city,  being 
actively  engaged  in  all  the  struggles  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
early  days.  He  had  practical  charge  of  the  blast  furnaces  from 
the  beginning,  and  when  Joseph  H.  Scranton  became  president 
of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company  in  1858,  Mr. 
Mattes  was  made  general  superintendent  and  subsequently 
general  manager.  After  the  formation  of  the  Lackawanna 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  he  became  second  vice-president  of 
the  Company.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  city’s  affairs, 
and  served  the  city  faithfully  for  seventeen  years  upon  the 
Select  Council,  of  which  he  was  president  several  years. 

In  addition  to  his  service  as  an  elder,  he  also  was  active  in 
the  Sunday  School,  serving  as  assistant  superintendent,  and 
also  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
being  president  of  the  board  from  1889  until  his  death  in  1895. 
He  was  a  strong  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  who  believed 
not  only  in  carrying  his  religion  into  his  business,  but  business 
principles  into  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  He 
believed  in  raising  money  before  expending  it,  and  acted  as  a 
balance-wheel  in  the  matter  of  the  church  finances.  From 
1879  until  his  death,  he  was  Treasurer  of  Session,  and  of  the 
Endowment  Fund. 

On  September  3,  1895,  after  thirty-eight  years  of  faithful 
service  as  an  elder,  he  entered  into  rest.  In  the  resolutions 
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spread  upon  the  records  of  Session  by  his  brethren  it  is  said 
of  him  that  he  was  “A  strong  man;  strong  of  will;  strong  of 
faith ;  strong  to  labor.  No  service  ever  seemed  to  weary  him. 
*  *  *  With  him  it  was  a  real  battle  against  sin  and  Satan, 
and  he  was  always  at  his  post,  whether  in  the  fight,  or  on  the 
watch,  in  the  field,  or  in  the  camp.  He  was  always  true  to  his 
colors  and  his  Captain.”  The  following  tribute  was  paid  to 
him  at  the  Semi-Centennial  celebration  of  Presbytery: 

“Charles  F.  Mattes,  of  rugged  German  descent,  himself  a  strong, 
rugged  character,  he  brought  to  the  church  none  of  the  modern  Ger¬ 
man  theological  doubts  and  heresies,  but  was  a  stalwart  believer 
and  teacher  of  Bible  truth.” 

His  death  removed  from  our  church  the  last  of  those  who 
were  the  earliest  pioneers.  One  of  his  daughters,  Miss  Mary 
G.  Mattes,  is  still  connected  with  the  church,  and  is  one  of  its 
most  faithful  and  devoted  members. 

The  next  election  of  elders  took  place  on  September  30, 
1860,  when  George  Fuller,  E.  A.  Lawrence,  and  R.  M.  Arnold 
were  chosen.  Upon  the  first  ballot,  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Law¬ 
rence  together  with  Joseph  C.  Platt,  and  Joseph  H.  Scranton 
were  elected,  but  Messrs.  Platt  and  Scranton,  not  seeing  the 
way  clear  to  accept,  R.  M.  Arnold  and  Wm.  H.  Platt  were 
chosen  in  their  places.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Platt,  however,  declined, 
and  Messrs.  Fuller,  Lawrence,  and  Arnold  were  duly  installed, 
the  first  named  being  also  ordained,  on  November  25,  1860. 

George  Fuller  served  as  elder  for  eleven  years.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Charles  Fuller,  and  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
on  November  24,  1802.  He  grew  up  in  Montrose,  Pa.,  learning 
the  printer's  trade.  In  1844  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  district  including  Susquehanna  County.  In 
1856  he  moved  to  Scranton,  built  a  large  brick  store  building 
upon  the  present  site  of  the  First  National  Bank  building, 
where  he  conducted  a  successful  grocery  business  until  1878, 
when  he  retired  and  turned  over  the  business  to  his  sons.  He 
was  received  into  the  membership  of  our  church  by  letter  from 
the  Montrose  Presbyterian  Church  on  June  6,  1857.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  30,  1871,  being  obliged  to  be  out  of  the  city,  and  not  able 
to  give  what  he  felt  was  proper  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
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office,  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  elder,  believing  that 
younger  and  more  active  men  should  take  up  the  burdens  of 
the  church.  He  retained  his  membership  in  the  church  until 
June  29,  1874,  when  he  was  dismissed  to  join  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  whose  word  was  every¬ 
where  implicitly  trusted ;  was  a  devout  and  faithful  servant 
of  the  church,  and  retired  from  the  Session  with  the  corrfmen- 
dation  of  his  brethren. 

In  Hitchcock’s  History  the  following  tribute  appears : 

“Charles  and  George  Fuller,  brothers,  of  genuine  Puritan  stock, 
lineal  descendants  of  Samuel  Fuller,  the  ‘beloved  physician’  of  the 
Mayflower.  Charles,  the  elder,  came  from  the  Wyoming  Valley  and 
was  ordained  (installed)  a  ruling  elder  at  the  organization  of  the 
First  Church  of  Scranton.  *  *  *  When  the  saintly  ‘Uncle  Charles’ 
Fuller  appeared,  we  trembled  like  the  elders  at  Bethlehem  on  the 
coming  of  Samuel  and  felt  like  asking,  ‘Comest  thou  peaceably?’ 
George  Fuller,  who  came  later  from  Montrose,  had  been  a  member  of 
Congress.  Both  were  men  of  strong  character,  and  pillars  of  strength 
in  the  church.  From  the  beginning  the  First  Church  has  been  strong 
in  its  eldership,  as  well  as  in  its  ministers.” 

Of  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Arnold,  who  served  on  the 
Session  for  three  and  nine  years  respectively,  but  little  infor¬ 
mation  is  at  hand,  save  that  they  served  the  church  with 
fidelity.  Mr.  Arnold  was  received  with  his  wife  into  member¬ 
ship  on  September  4,  1858,  by  letter  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Uniondale,  Pa.  Having  moved  back  to  Uniondale 
he  relinquished  his  membership  in  the  Session,  and  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  letter  to  the  Uniondale  church.  Mr.  Lawrence  came 
to  Scranton  from  Wyoming,  and  on  September  3,  1859,  was 
received  with  his  wife  into  membership  by  letter  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  that  place.  His  service  as  elder  termi¬ 
nated  upon  his  removal  from  the  city  and  his  dismissal  by 
letter  on  December  13,  1863,  to  the  South  Congregational 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  church  increased  rapidly  in  membership  during  the 
second  decade  of  its  existence,  and  it  was  accordingly  deter¬ 
mined  to  enlarge  the  Session  at  the  time  of  the  second  great 
revival  services  which  added  74  members  to  the  church  in 
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March  and  April,  1867.  Accordingly  on  April  14,  1867,  the 
congregation  elected  four  new  elders,  U.  M.  Stowers,  Robert 
Blake,  Edward  Judson,  and  Alfred  Hand,  and  they  were 
ordained  and  installed  on  April  19,  1867,  by  Dr.  Hickok  just 
before  he  left  for  his  European  trip  in  the  hope  of  regaining 
his  health. 

Uriah  M.  Stowers  served  the  church  in  the  capacity  of  elder 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  until  his  death  on  July  13,  1879. 
He  was  born  in  Chester,  Vt.,  November  21,  1808.  Coming  to 
Scranton  in  1863,  he  later  identified  himself  with  our  church, 
bringing  his  letter  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Binghamton, N.Y., where  he  had  been  an  elder,  on  December  1, 
1866.  Upon  his  election  and  installation  as  an  elder  in  1867, 
he  gave  to  this  church  his  full  meed  of  devotion  and  conse¬ 
crated  service.  He  was  a  man  of  large  business  affairs,  and 
upon  coming  to  Scranton  established  the  Stowers  Pork  Pack¬ 
ing  and  Provision  Company,  which  was  in  the  60’s  and  70’s 
one  of  the  strongest  mercantile  establishments  in  the  city.  In 
Hitchcock’s  History  of  Scranton  it  is  said  of  him :  “No  one 
man  in  the  60’s  and  70’s  did  more  in  a  mercantile  way  towards 
placing  Scranton  on  the  map  and  keeping  it  there  than  he. 
He  was  a  man  of  affable  disposition,  a  large  man  of  ample 
brawn  as  well  as  brain,  and  of  great  business  energy.  *  *  * 
Strict  probity  in  all  dealings  was  an  insistent  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Stowers.”  His  death  in  1879  at  the  age  of  71  years  was 
mourned  not  only  by  the  Session  but  the  entire  congregation 
to  whom  he  had  endeared  himself  by  his  devoted  service.  In 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Session  and  spread  upon  the 
minutes  at  his  death  mention  is  made  of  his  faithful  attendance 
on  all  the  religious  services,  of  his  fervency  in  prayer,  of  his 
trust  in  God,  and  of  his  patience  in  trial,  all  evidencing  the 
serenity  of  his  faith.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Catherine  S.  Decker, 
still  goes  in  and  out  among  us,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
faithful  members  of  the  church,  while  one  of  his  grand¬ 
daughters  and  several  of  his  great  grandchildren  are  numbered 
among  our  membership. 

Of  Robert  Blake  and  Edward  Judson,  whose  term  of  ser¬ 
vice  was  short  there  is  but  little  information  at  hand,  save  that 
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during  their  short  terms  of  office  they  gave  their  full  measure 
of  service  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Blake  came  to  this  city  from  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  bring¬ 
ing  his  letter  from,  the  Presbyterian  Church  there  on  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1864.  His  service  as  elder  terminated  four  years  after 
his  election,  upon  his  removal  from  the  city  to  Roselle,  N.  J., 
and  taking  his  letter  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  place 
on  July  27,  1871.  Mr.  Judson  came  to  the  city  from 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  bringing  his  letter  to  our  church  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city  on  March  2,  1867,  and 
so  commended  himself  to  the  congregation  by  his  Christian 
character  that  at  the  election  held  the  following  month  he 
was  chosen  one  of  four  elders  who  were  added  to  the  Session. 
The  records  state  that  on  February  24,  1867,  the  Infant 
Department  of  the  Sunday  School  was  first  organized  with 
Mr.  Judson  as  superintendent.  He,  too,  served  as  an  elder 
but  four  years,  taking  his  letter,  upon  his  removal  from  the 
city,  to  the  Westminister  Presbyterian  Church  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  on  June  23,  1871. 

Alfred  Hand  was  born  at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  March  26,  1835. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1857,  and  after  studying 
law  with  Hon.  William  Jessup  and  son,  of  Montrose,  and  being 
admitted  to  the  bar,  came  to  Scranton  in  1860,  opening  a  law 
office  in  partnership  with  the  Jessups.  He  at  once  identified 
himself  with  the  work  of  the  church,  and  was  received  into 
membership  by  letter  from  the  church  at  Yale  College  on 
February  27,  1861,  and  on  April  19,  1867,  was  ordained  and 
installed  a  Ruling  Elder,  serving  the  church  for  fifty  years — 
the  longest  term  of  service  in  the  entire  history  of  the  elder¬ 
ship.  While  not  one  of  the  early  pioneers,  he  came  to  Scranton 
in  its  formative  period,  and  assisted  in  shaping  and  developing 
its  growth  and  progress  from  a  hamlet  to  a  great  city,  and 
thus  may  be  classed  among  the  pioneers.  In  his  history,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1914,  Col.  Hitchcock  says  of  him :  “Among  those 
who  have  helped  to  build  Scranton  up  from  small  beginnings 
to  its  present  unique  position  of  metropolis  of  the  Northeastern 
Anthracite  Coal  Region  of  Pennsylvania,  and  third  city  in  the 
second  largest  state  in  the  Union,  no  one  man  has  played  a 
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more  prominent  or  useful  part  than  Alfred  Hand.  Coming 
here  in  1860  as  a  young  lawyer  commencing  the  practice  of  his 
chosen  profession,  when  Scranton  was  a  borough  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  9,000,  he  has  not  merely  grown  up  with  the 
city,  but  had  an  active  part  in  shaping  and  developing  its 
progress  along  all  stable  lines,  commercial,  civic,  philanthropic, 
and  religious  as  well.  At  the  date  of  this  sketch  in  his 
eightieth  year,  he  can  look  back  with  the  satisfaction  of  labor 
well  done  and  service  freely  and  faithfully  rendered,  upon  a 
life  well  spent  in  serving  his  day  and  generation/’ 

His  exceptional  ability  in  his  chosen  profession  led  to  his 
appointment  to  the  bench  of  the  Eleventh  Judicial  District  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1879  by  Governor  Hoyt,  and  when  Lacka¬ 
wanna  County  was  made  a  separate  judicial  district  he  was 
elected  judge  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  While  serving  as 
President  Judge  of  the  45th  Judicial  District  he  was,  in  1888, 
appointed  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  by 
Governor  Beaver,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Justice 
Trunkey,  deceased,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1889 
resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  helped  to  draft  and  was 
active  in  securing  the  charter  for  the  city  in  1866.  The  first 
Select  Council  was  organized  in  his  office,  and  he  served  as  the 
representative  of  the  Ninth  Ward  during  the  first  year.  In 
the  business  life  of  the  community  he  occupied  a  prominent 
part.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Third  National 
Bank  and  was  its  president  from  the  date  of  its  organization 
until  he  was  called  to  serve  upon  the  bench.  Among  other 
business  institutions  which  he  assisted  in  organizing  and 
developing  were  the  Peoples  Street  Railway  Company — the 
first  to  operate  street  cars  in  the  city — the  firm  of  William 
Connell  and  Company,  the  Lackawanna  Mills,  and  the  Meadow 
Brook  Land  Company. 

In  the  philanthropic  work  of  the  community  no  one  played 
a  more  useful  part.  Among  the  beneficent  institutions  which 
he  either  assisted  in  organizing  or  in  developing  to  their  highest 
usefulness  are  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
of  which  he  was  the  president  from  its  founding  until  his 
death;  the  Lackawanna  Hospital;  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
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Association,  at  the  reorganization  of  which  upon  its  present 
status,  in  1869,  he  became  its  first  president,  and  in  later  years 
served  as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees ;  the  Scranton  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  (Albright  Memorial),  of  which  he  was  president 
continuously  from  its  organization  in  1890  until  his  death ;  the 
Railroad  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  was  formed 
at  a  meeting  held  at  his  residence;  the  Home  for  the  Friend¬ 
less,  for  which  he  secured  the  charter;  and  the  Lackawanna 
Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  president  for  many  years 
down  to  the  date  of  his  death. 

To  every  department  in  the  work  of  the  church  he  gave 
himself  in  unstinted  measure,  serving  for  many  years  as  teacher 
of  a  bible  class  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  supporting  the  prayer 
meetings  not  only  by  his  presence  but  by  taking  his  part  in 
the  devotional  exercises.  In  Presbytery  the  soundness  of  his 
advice  and  counsel  were  recognized  by  his  being  sent  no  less 
than  six  times  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to 
him  was  accorded  the  honor  of  being  the  first  layman  elected 
to  the  office  of  Moderator  of  Presbytery.  That  his  high 
Christian  character  and  attainments  were  recognized  in  the 
church  at  large  was  shown  by  his  being  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  one  of  the  committee  to  recommend  revi¬ 
sions  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Although  he  attained  the 
age  of  over  four  score  years  he  was  able  to  attend  the  services 
of  the  church  to  the  very  last,  and  quietly  fell  asleep  shortly 
after  he  had  passed  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  installation 
into  the  eldership.  Three  of  his  children  and  three  grand¬ 
children  are  at  the  present  time  members  of  the  church,  one 
of  his  sons  being  Clerk  of  Session. 

In  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Session  and  spread  upon 
the  records  at  his  death,  which  occurred  May  23,  1917,  at  the 
age  of  82  years,  after  calling  attention  to  his  having  com¬ 
pleted  half  a  century  of  faithful  and  devoted  service  to  the 
church,  it  is  said:  “Throughout  this  entire  period  Judge 
Hand  has  been  uniformly  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  Church 
Councils,  including  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  had  the  rare  honor  of  being  chosen  the  first  lay 
moderator  of  Lackawanna  Presbytery.”  After  referring  in 
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detail  to  the  leading  part  he  had  in  the  organization  of  many 
of  the  city’s  philanthropic  and  religious  institutions  it  is  said: 
“To  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scranton,  the  church  of 
his  choice,  and  of  his  long  and  faithful  devotion  it  may  be 
said  Judge  Hand  ever  stood  foremost  as  teacher,  guide,  and 
friend,  supporting  the  work  of  the  successive  pastors  in  charge 
of  the  church  and  the  Session.  The  Sunday  School,  the 
prayer  meeting,  and  all  the  other  offices  and  agencies  of  the 
church  constantly  felt  the  influence  of  his  tireless  activity, 
devoted  consecration  and  intelligent  and  wise  labor  for  the 
progress  of  Christ’s  kingdom  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  *  *  *  * 
He  gave  himself  to  the  philanthropies  that  are  always  to  be 
noted  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  an  enterprising  city. 
He  gave  his  service  and  he  gave  himself  that  his  fellow  men 
might  enjoy  the  largest  provision  consistent  with  the  city’s 
ability.  He  was  a  man  of  God,  and  early  in  life  he  identified 
himself  with  the  activities  of  the  Christian  Church  and  to  the 
church  he  gave  himself  in  prayer  and  service,  and  he  enriched 
it  by  his  substance  and  by  his  own  vital  faith.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  held  on  January  15,  1871, 
for  the  election  of  additional  elders,  Charles  H.  Doud,  Wm. 
H.  Platt,  Alexander  W.  Dickson,  and  Henry  M.  Boies  were 
chosen.  The  first  three  named  accepted  and  were  duly  ordained 
and  installed  on  April  19,  1871,  Mr.  Boies  having  declined. 

Charles  H.  Doud  was  No.  112  on  the  Historical  Roll,  having 
been  received  into  the  church  by  letter  from  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Madison,  Conn.,  on  March  1,  1856.  He  had  been 
associated  with  the  Scrantons  in  business,  had  married  a  sister 
of  Joseph  H.  Scranton,  and  came  to  this  locality  about  1852. 
He  established,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  a  hardware 
business  which  became  one  of  the  substantial  mercantile  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  early  days.  He  showed  his  interest  in  civic 
afifairs  by  serving  upon  the  Scranton  Poor  Board  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Doud  had  been  chosen  elder  in  1867,  but  did  not 
see  his  way  clear  to  accept.  He  was  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Session  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  years,  until  his  death  on 
October  12,  1895,  within  a  month  after  the  death  of  Charles 
F.  Mattes. 
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William  H.  Platt  had  been  previously  elected  an  elder  in 
1860,  but  had  declined.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  and  prime 
movers  in  the  organization  of  our  church,  but  was  not  actually 
received  into  membership  until  August  25,  1849,  when  his 
letter  of  dismissal  was  received  from  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Naugatuck,  Conn.  He  is  No.  22  on  the  Historical 
Roll  of  Members.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  weekly 
prayer  meeting,  which  antedated  the  formation  of  the  church, 
and  was  a  man  of  genuine  piety,  which  permeated  all  his  rela¬ 
tionships  with  his  fellow  men.  He  was  superintendent  of  the 
Cedar  Street  Mission  School  for  several  years.  Mr.  Platt 
served  the  church  with  great  faithfulness  and  devotion  for 
twenty-seven  years,  until  his  death  in  1898. 

Alexander  Walker  Dickson,  although  not  one  of  the  early 
pioneers,  was  for  nearly  half  a  century  a  tower  of  strength  to 
the  church.  Born  at  Honesdale,  Pa.,  on  February  7,  1843,  he 
came  to  Scranton  late  in  1865,  and  united  with  our  church  by 
letter  from  the  Alexander  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia 
on  June  16,  1866,  the  year  in  which  Scranton  was  incorporated 
as  a  city.  He  at  once  took  his  place  in  the  work  and  activities 
of  the  church  and  from  the  very  first  never  faltered  in  his 
single-minded  devotion  to  its  interests.  He  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  a  Ruling  Elder  of  the  church  on  February  19,  1871. 
On  October  30th  of  the  same  year,  when  the  physical  strength 
of  the  venerable  Clerk  of  Session,  Charles  Fuller,  began  to  fail, 
Mr.  Dickson  was  made  Assistant  Clerk,  and  upon  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Fuller  was  made  Clerk  of  Session  on  January  6, 
1879.  This  office  he  held  for  thirty-three  years,  performing 
the  active  duties  for  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  until  laid 
aside  by  illness  in  January,  1910.  As  an  elder  his  service 
covered  a  period  of  forty-one  years.  He  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Weston  Mill  Company,  and  upon  the  wind¬ 
ing  up  of  its  affairs,  Mr.  Dickson  took  over  the  business  and 
formed  the  Dickson  Mill  and  Grain  Company,  of  which  he  was 
president. 

Blessed  with  a  powerful  tenor  voice,  he  devoted  it  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  for  over  forty  years  led  the  singing 
at  the  prayer  meetings,  first  in  the  vestibule  of  the  old  church, 
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with  the  assistance  of  only  a  tuning  fork,  then  in  the  lecture 
room  after  its  erection,  and  for  six  years  in  the  new  church. 
Sickness  or  absence  from  the  city  were  to  him  the  only  valid 
excuses  for  non-attendance  at  the  prayer  meetings,  and  he 
contributed  greatly  to  the  edification  of  those  who  attended 
by  his  fervent  prayers. 

To  the  Sunday  School  he  rendered  long  and  invaluable  ser¬ 
vices.  He  was  an  assistant  superintendent  for  seven  years, 
from  1870  to  1877,  and  superintendent  for  twenty-four  years; 
from  1877  to  1882;  from  1889  to  1900;  and  again  from  1903 
until  his  death  in  1912,  although  not  able  to  render  active 
service  during  the  last  two  years. 

His  ability  was  recognized  by  the  Presbytery  and  he  was 
called  upon  for  varied  service  by  its  different  committees.  In 
particular,  his  service  as  a  member  and  treasurer  of  Presbytery’s 
Executive  Committee  on  Work  among  the  People  of  Foreign 
Speech  was  worthy  of  especial  mention.  No  one  exceeded  him 
in  his  devotion  to  this  work,  and  its  successful  organization  and 
rapid  progress  was  due  as  much  to  his  efforts  as  to  those  of  any 
other  layman.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  serving  for  many  years 
on  its  board  of  directors  and  for  two  years  as  its  president. 
He  also  lent  his  counsel  and  valuable  assistance  to  other  chari¬ 
table  and  religious  organizations  such  as  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  and  Rescue  Mission.  When  the  call 
came  in  1877  for  the  young  men  to  enlist  for  the  defense  of  the 
city,  he  joined  Company  D  of  the  Scranton  City  Guard,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  sergeant  of  the  company.  He  was  an  active  and 
energetic  member  of  the  Scranton  Board  of  Trade,  being  for 
two  years  its  president,  and  later  for  several  years  its  treasurer. 

Col.  Hitchcock  characterizes  him  as  “a  splendid  type  of  the 
true  Christian  gentleman,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,”  and 
says  that  “active  as  he  was  in  business  he  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  activities  in  Christian  work.”  One  of  his  sons, 
Rev.  Spencer  C.  Dickson,  was  the  first  of  the  young  men  con¬ 
nected  with  our  church  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  Caro  D.  Blanchard,  is  still  a  member  of  the 
church,  active  in  the  Sunday  School  and  Missionary  Society 
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work.  He  was  laid  aside  from  active  duties  in  January,  1910, 
and  passed  to  his  eternal  reward  January  20,  1912,  beloved 
and  mourned  by  the  whole  congregation.  In  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  his  brethren  of  the  Session  and  spread  upon  their 
records,  it  is  said  of  him: 

“Faithfulness,  loyalty,  and  fervency  of  spirit  were  marked  charac¬ 
teristics  of  his  life  among  us.  He  was  invariably  to  be  found  in  his 
place  at  all  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  and  by  his  unusual  gift  of 
prayer,  his  leadership  of  the  music  at  the  prayer  meetings,  as  well 
as  by  his  earnest  and  practical  exhortation  was  a  tower  of  strength 
in  building  up  the  church  he  so  much  loved.  He  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  Sunday  School  and  never  outgrew  his  love  for  and 
service  in  it,  having  served  as  teacher  and  officer  for  nearly  half  a 
century  and  as  superintendent  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
Presbyterial  Work  Among  People  of  Foreign  Speech  owes  more  to 
him  than  to  any  other  layman  in  the  Presbytery.  He  was  one  of  its 
steadfast  supporters,  and  served  on  the  committee  and  as  treasurer 
from  its  organization,  endearing  himself  to  the  strangers  within  our 
gates  by  his  helpfulness  and  Christian  sympathy.  In  the  community 
at  large  he  was  a  power  for  righteousness,  and  was  honored  for 
his  integrity  of  purpose  and  strong  and  unfaltering  Christian  man¬ 
hood.  His  untiring  and  efficient  service  as  president,  director,  and 
trustee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  have  made  the 
young  men  of  Scranton  his  debtors  for  all  time,  and  he  also  found 
time  to  give  help  and  wise  counsel  to  the  work  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association.  *  *  *  *  He  has  left  to  young  and  old  a  price¬ 
less  legacy  of  loyal  service,  faithful  and  efficient  performance,  of 
fervent  zeal  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  of  strength  and 
beauty  of  character,  gained  in  steadfastly  following  the  leadership 
of  his  divine  Lord  and  Master.” 


CHAPTER  V 

SKETCHES  OF  SOME  PIONEERS 

In  addition  to  those  of  the  pioneers  who  served  as  Elders  of 
the  church,  sketches  of  whom  are  given  in  the  chapter  entitled 
“The  Eldership,”  this  narrative  would  be  incomplete  unless 
more  extended  mention  were  made  of  some  of  the  other 
pioneers  who  were  active  in  the  founding  and  building  up  of 
the  church  and  the  city.  Among  these  the  three  Scrantons, 
George  W.,  Selden  T.,  and  Joseph  H.,  have  already  been 
referred  to  as  being  the  pioneers  who  were  not  only  foremost 
in  founding  the  city,  but  also  the  church  as  well.  The  first 
two  named  were  brothers,  and  to  them  is  due  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  iron  industry  carried  on  by  Scrantons  and  Grant 
in  1840.  Joseph  H.  Scranton,  cousin  of  George  W.  and  Sel¬ 
den  T.  Scranton,  did  not  come  here  until  1844,  but  his  life 
here  covered  a  longer  period  than  either  of  his  cousins.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  give  here  the  estimate  of  these  three 
men  made  by  Colonel  Hitchcock  in  his  History  of  Scranton 
already  referred  to: 

“To  Colonel  George  W.  Scranton  the  credit  is  given  of  having 
been  the  pioneer  or  founder  of  our  city,  whose  name  it  bears.  *  *  * 
In  all  the  fateful  work  of  those  days  of  beginnings  Selden  was  as 
active  as  George,  and  as  persistent  and  self-sacrificing.  But  Colonel 
George  possessed  a  rare  quality  of  leadership,  a  personal  magnetism, 
which  by  common  consent  always  placed  him  at  the  head.  *  *  * 
This  judgment  of  the  masses  of  his  own  day  was  made  and  acquiesced 
in  because  the  leadership  was  there.  Furthermore,  Colonel  Scranton 
was  not  only  a  great  leader  of  men  but  a  man  of  farseeing  vision.  He 
saw  in  the  future  and  builded  for  a  great  Scranton.  *  *  *  Only  one  of 
tthe  enterprises  he  had  helped  to  form  was  fairly  on  its  feet  when 
death  claimed  him.  For  all  his  years  of  intense  labor  and  sacrifice — 
and  this  sacrifice,  as  stated  elsewhere,  was  really  his  life — he  reaped 
•practically  nothing.  *  *  *  The  two  brothers,  George  and  Selden, 
gave  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  the  dark  building  days  of  our 
city — barely  twenty  years  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Scranton,  and  a 
couple  of  years  less  in  the  case  of  Selden,  the  former  passing  into 
“the  better  life,”  the  latter  moving  to  Oxford,  New  Jersey.  On  the 
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other  hand,  Joseph  H.  Scranton,  who  came  here  four  years  later  than 
his  cousins,  lived  and  was  conspicuously  active  in  all  that  made  for 
the  growth  of  our  city  until  1872,  a  period  of  upwards  of  twenty-six 
years.  *  *  *  Colonel  Scranton  saw  only  the  beginnings;  Joseph 
lived  to  see  a  city  of  70,000  people.  He,  therefore,  impressed  his 
personality  upon  our  growth  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  either  of 
his  colleagues,  hence  his  career  will  be  longer  remembered.  To  this 
trio  of  Scrantons  our  city  undoubtedly  owes  its  name,  its  beginnings, 
and  much  of  its  growth  and  prosperity.” 

All  three  of  these  men  were  of  sturdy  New  England  stock, 
and  with  their  business  associates,  were  the  pioneers  who 
founded  the  great  iron  industry  that  gave  rise  to  the  city,  who 
built  the  first  railroads  that  led  to  the  city’s  rapid  develop¬ 
ment,  established  our  water  systems,  and  at  the  same  time 
assisted  in  founding  the  church. 

Colonel  George  W.  Scranton,  as  has  been  stated,  was  one  of 
the  seventeen  original  members,  enrolled  at  the  organization, 
and  was  elected  elder  at  the  meeting  of  October  14,  1848,  but 
felt  called  upon  to  decline  the  election.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  most  active  workers  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  His  personal  popularity  is  attested  by 
his  being  elected  Congressman  in  1858,  and  again  in  1860, 
upon  the  Republican  ticket  in  a  district  overwhelmingly  Dem¬ 
ocratic.  He  continued  to  be  actively  connected  with  our 
church  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
March  24,  1861,  at  the  age  of  49  years  10  months.  Two  of 
his  granddaughters,  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Storrs  and  Mrs.  Charles 
R.  Fuller,  and  three  of  his  great  grandchildren  are  enrolled 
in  the  present  membership  of  our  church. 

Selden  T.  Scranton  was  three  years  younger  than  his  brother, 
but  lived  to  a  much  greater  age.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
three  Scrantons  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  here  and 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal 
Company.  His  name  stands  as  No.  1  upon  the  Historical 
Roll  of  our  church.  He  and  his  brother,  George,  brought 
letters  of  dismissal  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Belvidere, 
N.  J.,  on  October  14,  1848,  and  he  was  dismissed  by  letter  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Oxford,  N.  J.,  on  April  2,  1860. 
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Joseph  H.  Scranton  united  with  the  church  upon  profession 
of  faith,  under  the  ministry  of  the  first  pastor,  Dr.  Mitchell, 
on  February  22,  1851.  As  stated  before  he  was  active  in  the 
movement  for  the  organization  of  the  church  and  in  securing 
its  charter.  He  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  superintendent  of 
our  Sunday  School  at  its  organization  in  1852,  and  served  in 
this  capacity  for  thirteen  years.  In  Hitchcock’s  history  it  is 
said  that  the  iron  enterprise  had  reached  a  crisis  in  its  his¬ 
tory  when  Mr.  Scranton  came  here  in  1846,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  means  he  and  his  brother  then  put  into  the 
concern,  together  with  his  personal  work,  exhaustless  energy 
and  great  executive  ability,  were  a  large  factor  in  its  final 
success.  In  1858,  he  became  president  of  the  Iron  Cmpany 
and  continued  as  its  executive  head  until  his  death.  To  his 
initiative  largely  was  due  the  organization  of  many  of  the 
most  important  business  corporations  of  our  city,  such  as  the 
First  National  Bank,  of  which  he  was  president  until  his 
death ;  the  Scranton  Gas  and  Water  Company,  of  which  he 
was  president  for  many  years,  laying  the  foundations  for  the 
superb  water  system  of  Scranton;  the  Scranton  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  and  Savings;  the  Moosic  Powder  Company;  and  the 
Dickson  Manufacturing  Company.  He  was  also  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and 
served  as  its  first  president  in  1858.  He  was  born  at  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  on  June  28,  1813,  and  died  at  Baden-Baden,  Ger¬ 
many,  where  he  had  gone  in  search  of  health,  on  June  6,  1872. 
On  June  7,  1872,  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  our  church,  as 
a  tribute  to  his  great  public  services,  and  the  large  attend¬ 
ance  evidenced  the  high  esteem  felt  for  him  by  the  entire  city. 
In  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Session,  after  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  great  services  and  devotion  to  the  church,  it  is 
said  that  his  regularity  of  attendance  at  the  services  of  the 
Sanctuary,  when  overwhelmed  with  the  burdens  of  a  great 
business,  was  worthy  of  emulation  by  all  business  men. 

Joseph  Curtis  Platt  was  another  of  the  pioneers  to  whom 
this  church  owes  an  immeasurable  debt  of  gratitude  for  long, 
faithful  service.  Like  Joseph  H.  Scranton,  he  was  not  a 
church  member  at  the  time  of  organization,  but,  with  his 
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wife,  who  brought  her  letter  from  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Madison,  Conn.,  on  August  25,  1849,  he  was  one  of  the 
active  movers  in  the  organization  and  chartering  of  the 
church,  and  on  August  24,  1850,  united  with  the  church 
upon  profession  of  faith.  In  1860  he  was  elected  an  elder 
but  did  not  feel  that  he  could  accept  the  position.  However, 
in  other  positions  he  gave  the  fullest  measure  of  service.  For 
five  years  he  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School,  from 
1852  to  1857,  while  Joseph  H.  Scranton  was  Superintendent, 
and  succeeded  Mr.  Scranton  as  Superintendent  in  1865,  serv¬ 
ing  for  twelve  years,  until  1877.  He  assisted  in  organizing 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  1858  and  served 
on  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Mr.  Platt,  with  his  partners  in  the  firm  of  Scrantons  and 
Platt,  organized  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company  in 
1853,  and  was  connected  with  the  company  until  the  date  of 
his  death.  He  also  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  con¬ 
tinuously  for  twenty-seven  years,  down  to  his  death.  In 
Hitchcock’s  History  of  Scranton  he  is  included  in  the  list  of 
the  eleven  great  builders  of  Scranton,  and  it  is  said  of  him : 

“Of  Joseph  Curtis  Platt  much  has  already  been  written  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ‘Iron  Works’  of  Scrantons  and  Platt,  but  his  activi¬ 
ties  with  that  firm  by  no  means  covered  his  work  in  the  new  commu¬ 
nity.  As  the  town  grew,  he  grew  with  it,  and  was  ever  at  the  front 
with  his  colleagues  of  that  company,  with  his  shoulder  at  the  wheel 
of  progress.  He,  like  his  partners,  the  Scrantons,  was  a  Connecticut 
man,  and  like  them  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  thrift  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  He  had  learned  the  mercantile  business  at  home,  and  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  as  an  all-round  merchant  was  a  great  factor  in 
the  making  of  the  ‘Iron  Company/  and  the  building  of  the  new  rail¬ 
road,  and  also  in  the  building  up  of  the  new  town.  *  *  *  Mr. 
Platt  was  active  in  all  public  enterprises — a  member  of  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  school  board  of  the  town,  the  only  office  he  ever  consented  to 
hold.” 

When  the  records  of  the  trustees  of  the  church  were 
destroyed  on  January  13,  1877,  by  the  burning  of  Exchange 
Block,  Mr.  Platt  was  appointed  on  a  committee  to  supply  the 
lost  records  as  far  as  possible.  The  committee  reported  on 
January  6,  1880,  a  compilation  of  facts,  chronologically 
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arranged  comprising  a  more  or  less  full  history  of  the  church 
from  its  inception  down  to  1878,  prepared  by  Mr.  Platt,  which 
was  copied  into  a  new  minute  book.  It  is  safe  to  say  no 
other  man  beside  Mr.  Platt  could  have  performed  this  ser¬ 
vice,  and  it  was  due  to  his  methodical  habit  of  keeping  a 
diary  of  events,  that  so  great  a  part  of  the  lost  records  could 
be  supplied.  No  less  credit  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Platt’s 
wife,  Catharine  S.  Scranton,  sister  of  Joseph  H.  Scranton, 
who  gave  the  same  devoted  and  tireless  service  to  the  church 
as  did  her  husband,  working  with  hand  and  heart  to  build  up 
and  edify  the  church  which  she  loved.  And  what  is  true  of 
Mrs.  Platt  is  true  of  the  whole  noble  band  of  women  in  the 
early  days,  who  by  their  devotion  and  self-sacrificing  labors, 
made  possible  the  rapid  progress  and  growth  of  the  church 
materially  as  well  as  spiritually.  One  of  Mr.  Platt’s  sons, 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Platt,  is  a  member  of  the  Session  at  the  present 
writing,  while  five  of  his  grandchildren  and  three  great  grand¬ 
children  are  members  of  the  church. 

Joseph  J.  Albright  is  another  of  the  pioneers  of  whom  special 
mention  should  be  made.  Mr.  Albright  was  born  in  War¬ 
wick,  Pa.,  on  September  23,  1811.  Mention  has  been  made 
of  his  visit  to  the  Lackawanna  Valley  before  1840,  and  his 
endeavor  to  interest  some  associates  in  establishing  an  iron 
works  here,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  iron  business  in 
Northampton  County.  He  was  of  Moravian  parentage,  while 
his  wife  was  of  Quaker  stock.  Mr.  Albright  came  to  Scran¬ 
ton  in  the  early  50’s  to  become  general  coal  agent  for  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Company. 
This  position  he  occupied  until  1866,  when  he  retired  to  accept 
a  similar  position  with  the  Deleware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company,  which  latter  post  he  held  until  he  retired  from 
active  business  in  1887.  Of  his  early  work  in  the  coal  indus¬ 
try,  it  is  said  in  Hitchcock’s  History,  that  to  the  ability,  zeal 
and  untiring  energy  Mr.  Albright  brought  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  practically  new  industry — the  producing,  pre¬ 
paring  and  marketing  of  anthracite  coal — is  due  in  a  large 
measure  the  ample  success  of  the  Lackawanna  Company  in 
this  now  great  industry.  Mr.  Albright  was  one  of  the  organ- 
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izers  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  continued  on  the  board 
of  directors  until  his  death,  serving  as  president  from  1872 
until  1888.  He  was  also  president  for  several  years  of  the 
Scranton  Gas  and  Water  Company,  and  was  connected  with 
many  other  business  corporations.  He  and  his  wife  brought 
their  letters  to  our  church  on  February  28,  1857,  from  the 
Moravian  Church  at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  and  both  were  unfailing 
in  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  church  all  through 
their  lives.  On  the  Historical  Roll  Book  kept  by  their  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  Dr.  Logan,  is  written  opposite  their  names  respec¬ 
tively,  which  are  Nos.  153  and  154  on  .the  Roll — “Died 
January  12,  1888,  beloved  by  a  whole  city,  aged  76,  a  worthy 
Christian,”  and  “Died  January  12,  1890,  beloved  by  every¬ 
body  who  knew  her,  a  most  worthy  Christian.”  Colonel 
Hitchcock  in  his  history  pays  them  the  following  well- 
deserved  tribute: 

“There  were  none  more  genial  and  lovable  in  their  lives  than  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albright.  ‘Mother  Albright/  as  the  younger  people  fondly 
called  her,  was  sweetness  and  gentleness  itself,  and  ‘Father  Albright/ 
whilst  an  able  business  man,  was  equally  genial  and  pleasant,  and 
there  were  many  who  knew  and  enjoyed  their  helpful  yet  unostenta¬ 
tious  benefactions.” 

In  the  record  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  congregation 
held  January  8,  1889,  a  minute  was  adopted  expressing  the 
“high  appreciation  of  the  godly  life  and  Christian  benevolence 
of  the  beloved  father  and  brother,  Joseph  J.  Albright,  who 
died  January  12,  1888;  recording  with  gratitude  to  God  the 
kind  remembrance  of  the  church,  of  its  children  and  of  its 
pastor  by  this  servant  of  the  Lord  in  his  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  in  which  he  left  a  legacy  to  the  church  of  $2,000  as 
the  expression  of  his  love  and  undying  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord.  In  this  kindness  this  brother  in  Christ  only 
revealed  the  consistency  of  his  long  Christian  life,  and  proved 
himself  worthy  of  an  undying  remembrance  in  this  house  of 
God  in  which  so  much  of  his  efficient  service  to  the  Master 
was  rendered.” 

Thomas  Dickson  was  another  of  the  great  builders.  He  was 
born  of  Scotch  parents  in  Leeds,  England,  on  March  26, 
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1824.  The  blue  blood  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  ran  in 
his  veins.  He  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  soon 
after  his  birth,  and  when  a  young  lad  began  working  in  the 
mines  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  at  Car- 
bondale.  By  application  and  industry  his  rise  was  a  rapid 
one,  and  in  later  years  he  was  called  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  company,  becoming  its  president  in  1869,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  July  31,  1884.  He 
came  to  Scranton  with  his  father  and  brothers  upon  the  estab¬ 
lishment  by  them  of  the  Dickson  Works,  in  the  later  50’s, 
and  soon  became  the  president  of  the  company.  He  brought 
his  letter  from  the  Carbondale  Presbyterian  Church  to  our 
church  on  September  1,  1860.  Notwithstanding  his  manifold 
business  cares  he  did  not  neglect  his  duties  to  the  church. 
He  was  active  in  the  Sunday  School,  being  one  of  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Superintendents  from  1862  to  1865.  To  him  is  due  the 
establishment  of  the  Endowment  Fund  in  1873.  In  the 
account  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  exercises  it  is  stated 
that  at  the  meeting  held  on  Sunday  evening,  November  16, 

1873,  Rev.  Dr.  Logan  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Dick¬ 
son  suggesting  the  establishment  of  the  fund.  In  the  letter 
Mr.  Dickson  suggested  the  raising  of  a  fund  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  be  invested  by  the  Session,  the  income  to  be  used 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  church,  and  offered  to  sub¬ 
scribe  one  thousand  dollars,  which  he  later  in  the  evening 
increased  to  $1,250,  the  total  amount  pledged  being  over 
$10,000.  Mr.  Dickson  was  one  of  the  eighty-two  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  church  who  were  dismissed  by  letter  on  June  29, 

1874,  to  form  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  He  died  on 
July  31,  1884. 

James  Archbald ,  Sr.,  was  another  of  the  men  who  consti¬ 
tuted  the  group  of  great  builders  of  our  city.  He  was  born 
in  Scotland  in  1793 ;  was  self-educated,  taking  up  engineering 
work,  and  in  1828  came  to  Carbondale,  where  as  a  civil  and 
mining  engineer  he  had  charge  for  many  years  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  work  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  and 
was  its  superintendent.  The  difficult  engineering  involved 
in  building  this  company’s  gravity  railroad  and  also  later 
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that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  from  Hawley  to 
Pittston  over  the  Moosic  Mountains  was  worked  out  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  Mr.  Archbald.  Later  in  the  early  50’s  he  became 
Vice-President  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad,  and  built  the  “Air  Line”  from  Toledo  to  Indian¬ 
apolis.  In  1856  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  and  Western  Railroad,  and  assisted  in  building  its 
Southern  division.  He  became  Chief  Engineer  of  the  road 
in  1856  when  it  was  opened  to  the  Delaware  River.  The 
Oxford  tunnel,  one  of  the  longest  tunnels  built  up  to  that 
time,  is  a  monument  to  his  engineering  skill.  He  occupied 
the  position  of  Chief  Engineer  for  fourteen  years  until  his 
death,  August,  1870.  It  is  well  to  quote  here  the  tribute  paid 
to  him  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  exercises : 

“James  Archbald,  Sr.,  though  not  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 
church,  was  one  of  its  most  liberal  and  constant  supporters.  He  was  a 
man  of  unflinching  integrity,  and  his  honesty  of  purpose  was  carried 
to  the  utmost  scrutiny  within  himself.  He  acknowledged  his  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  his  only  Savior,  and  upon  his  death  bed  gave 
to  his  pastor  the  clearest  indication  of  being  an  humble  disciple  of 
the  Lord.  *  *  *  From  his  consistent  life,  from  his  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  church,  he  made  that  profession  of  religion  which 
fulfils  in  a  great  measure  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  command, 
and  marked  him  among  men  as  a  Christian.  The  church  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  him  for  liberality,  for  counsel,  and  his  memory  is  dear 
to  us  all.” 

William  R.  Storrs,  while  not  one  of  the  pioneers,  is  one  of 
those  who  showed  their  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  church.  He  came  to  Scranton  in  1866,  becoming  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Coal  Department  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
which  position  he  held  for  thirty-two  years,  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  on  account  of  impaired  health.  He  became  President 
of  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  Railroad  Company  in 
1873,  when  it  was  consolidated  with  the  former  railroad.  He 
was  also  President  of  the  Providence  Gas  and  Water  Com¬ 
pany,  and  was  for  years  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
He  joined  our  church  on  April  19,  1867,  by  letter  from 
the  North  Presbyterian  Church  of  Buffalo.  He  was  one 
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of  the  Assistant  Superintendents  of  the  Sunday  School  from 
1868  to  1870.  For  many  years  he  was  president  of  the  Moses 
Taylor  Hospital.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  who  made 
possible  the  erection  of  the  first  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  on 
Wyoming  avenue ;  was  for  many  years  on  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  ;  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  He  was  an  example  to  the  whole  church  in  the  matter  of 
systematic  beneficence.  Although  he  did  not  believe  in  sub¬ 
scriptions  made  in  advance,  many  of  the  charitable  and  relig¬ 
ious  institutions  of  the  city  regularly  at  the  first  of  each 
month  received  a  check  from  Mr.  Storrs.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  character,  of  the  strictest  integrity,  whose  word  could 
always  be  trusted,  and  to  this  was  added  a  keen  mentality, 
a  ready  wit,  and  a  genial  courtliness  of  manner.  His  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  church  continued  during  his  long  and 
useful  life  until  he  was  called  to  his  rest  in  1905. 

In  addition  to  those  who  have  been  characterized  as  among 
the  great  builders  of  Scranton,  there  were  others  who,  while 
not  occupying  positions  of  such  prominence,  still  had  a  large 
part  in  the  work  of  building  up  our  church  as  well  as  the  city. 

Among  these  was  William  W .  Manness.  He  came  here 
in  1841,  and  laid  out  the  first  work  done  by  Scrantons  and 
Grant,  and  built  all  the  buildings  connected  with  the  Iron 
Works,  and  was  later  the  Master  Builder  for  the  Lackawanna 
Iron  and  Coal  Company.  He  also,  as  has  been  stated,  built 
our  first  church  and  superintended  the  erection  of  all  the  addi¬ 
tions.  He  is  No.  44,  his  wife  being  No.  45,  on  the  Historical 
Roll.  They  both  joined  the  church  on  February  23,  1851, 
being  baptized  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell.  For  twenty-nine  years 
after  the  Sunday  School  was  organized  he  served  as  its 
Recording  Librarian.  The  church  is  his  everlasting  debtor 
for  the  service  he  gave  for  forty  years  on  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  of  which  he  was  President  from  1873  to  1889,  when  he 
retired  because  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  In  recognition  of 
his  services  he  was  made  Emeritus  Trustee  for  life.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  congregation  held  on  January  7,  1890,  a 
memorial,  in  recognition  of  his  great  service  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  was  spread  upon  the  minutes.  After  referring  to  the  fact 
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that  although  not  then  a  communicant  he  was  a  participant 
with  the  pioneers  during  the  seven  or  eight  years  previous  to 
the  organization  of  our  church,  in  the  effort  to  maintain  Chris¬ 
tian  worship  and  plant  the  church,  and  to  his  subsequent 
uniting  with  the  church,  it  is  said :  “The  work  of  building 
the  church  was  placed  in  his  hands.  April  29,  1851,  he 
began  the  work  of  raising  the  frame.  November  26,  1851, 
the  builder  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  steeple  in  which  he  had 
placed  the  bell,  which  ever  since  has  called  the  people  to  the 
worship  of  God.  Through  all  the  succeeding  years,  the  care 
of  the  property  has  been  committed  to  this  faithful  trustee, 
and  the  trust  has  been  fulfilled  with  a  fidelity,  patience  and 
devotion  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  church  organ¬ 
izations.  Every  enlargement,  addition  and  improvement,  as 
well  as  the  renovation  and  furnishing  of  the  edifice,  has  been 
under  his  executive  care.  He  ever  stood  equally  ready  for 
either  sacrifice  or  service  upon  any  plan  by  which  this  great 
church  property  could  be  made  more  worthy  for  the  service 
to  which  it  was  devoted  by  the  fathers.”  The  statement  is 
further  made  that  this  record  is  made  upon  the  minutes  “that 
the  children  may  know  as  well  as  profit  by  the  sacrifice  and 
service  by  which  this  house  of  God  has  been  made  sacred  to 
us,  as  well  as  a  praise  in  the  earth  to  our  covenant  God.”  He 
passed  away  in  December,  1893. 

Among  others  who  served  and  sacrificed  for  the  church  in 
the  early  years,  to  whom  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude, 
may  be  mentioned  Edward  P.  Kingsbury,  who  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  willingly  gave  his  services  as  chorister,  and 
for  many  years  as  chairman  of  the  Music  Committee; 
Richard  W.  Olmstead,  who  served  as  Librarian  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  with  exemplary  fidelity  for  fifty  years;  Alex¬ 
ander  E.  Hunt,  who  served  as  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School, 
and  as  President  of  the  Juvenile  Missionary  Society  for  so 
many  years ;  all  three  of  whom  united  with  the  church  upon 
profession  of  faith  during  the  great  ingathering  on  June  6, 
1858 ;  and  besides  these  the  great  number  of  men  and  women, 
who,  while  not  occupying  conspicuous  positions,  were  just  as 
faithful  in  their  devotion  and  service  to  the  church,  and  sacri- 
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heed  and  struggled  that  it  might  be  a  blessing  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  hasten  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Among  those  who  were  connected  with  the  church  in  the 
early  years,  and  went  forth  from  it  to  found  other  churches, 
and  whose  notable  work  for  the  city  and  the  church  is  the 
common  heritage  of  the  “Mother”  Church  and  her  daughters, 
some  of  whom  have  already  been  mentioned  before,  should  be 
included  Henry  M.  Boies,  Edward  B.  Sturges,  Frederick  L. 
Hitchcock,  Ezra  H.  Ripple,  F.  E.  Nettleton,  Charles  H. 
Welles,  Frederick  Fuller,  James  A.  Linen,  and  Edward  L. 
Fuller. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  influence  of  a  Christian  Church  upon  the  community 
in  which  it  is  located  can  never  be  accurately  measured  by 
any  human  standards.  If  in  reality  it  is  true  to  its  heaven- 
born  mission,  its  influence  for  good  will  not  be  merely  local 
or  limited  territorially,  but  will  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  its  fruits,  when  transplanted  from  earthly  scenes,  will 
find  their  fuller  fruition  in  the  heavenly  sphere.  Here  below 
it  should  be  as  a  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day,  when,  having  fulfilled  its  mission,  the  church 
shall  become  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb. 

Doubtless  half  of  the  enrolled  membership  of  our  church 
have  finished  their  earthly  course.  The  fathers  who  founded 
and  nurtured  it  in  the  early  days  and  who  .gave  their  un¬ 
stinted  meed  of  service  that  it  might  fulfil  its  divine  mission, 
have  all  fallen  on  sleep,  but  their  works  follow  them,  builded 
strong  and  deep  upon  the  One  Foundation,  even  Jesus  Christ 
their  Lord.  Christians  are  likened  not  only  to  light,  which 
is  the  enemy  of  darkness,  but  to  salt,  the  preserving  and 
purifying  agency.  Tested  by  these  standards,  the  work  of 
this  church  during  the  past  seventy-five  years  stands  forth 
as  one  of  the  great  illuminating  and  purifying  forces  of  this 
community.  In  all  that  tends  to  advance  truth  and  righteous¬ 
ness,  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare,  and  to 
dispel  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  hatred  this 
church  has  truly  been  a  shining  light ;  while  in  the  fostering 
of  those  agencies  that  tend  to  keep  the  life  of  a  city  pure 
and  wholesome  and  free  from  the  taint  of  evil,  it  has  veritably 
been  as  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

The  fathers  were  not  only  the  founders  of  the  church,  but 
were  among  the  founders  as  well  of  all  those  institutions  which 
determine  the  character  of  a  city  for  good  and  for  clean  and 
wholesome  living,  thus  proving  their  catholicity  and  broad 
Christian  charitableness  of  spirit. 
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A  brief  survey  of  the  city’s  philanthropic,  charitable,  and 
interdenominational  religious  organizations,  will  show  the 
important  part  this  church  has  had  in  their  establishment  and 
maintenance. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  when  organized  in 
1859,  had  for  its  first  president,  John  Brisbin,  a  member  of  our 
church,  while  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  all  three  secretaries, 
and  the  treasurer  came  also  from  among  the  membership  of  the 
First  Church.  The  second  president  was  Joseph  H.  Scranton, 
also  a  member  of  this  church.  Its  activities  and  organization 
having  been  suspended  during  the  war,  the  Association  was  re¬ 
organized  in  1868,  and  the  first  president  chosen  was  Alfred 
Hand,  an  elder  of  this  church,  while  seven  of  the  incorporators, 
in  1870,  were  from  the  membership  of  our  church.  When  the 
first  Association  building  was  built  in  1885,  five  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  finance  committee  were  men  who  were  then, 
or  had  been,  of  its  membership.  Twelve  of  its  presidents  have 
been  connected  with  the  First  Church,  three  of  the  twelve 
having  gone  out  from  it  to  form  other  Presbterian  churches. 

The  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  formed  at  a  meeting  held  in 
the  parlors  of  an  elder  of  our  church,  and  seven  of  the  twelve 
organizers  were  members  of  our  church. 

The  Home  for  the  Friendless  was  promoted  by  members  of 
this  church.  At  the  meeting  for  organization,  the  two 
addresses  explaining  the  need  and  purpose  of  the  institution 
were  made  by  the  pastor  and  a  member  of  this  church,  Rev. 
Dr.  Logan  and  Henry  M.  Boies,  and  the  charter  was  drawn 
up  and  secured  by  one  of  the  elders.  The  first  president,  one 
of  the  vice-presidents,  the  recording  secretary,  and  eight  of  the 
first  board  of  managers  were  women  of  this  church,  while  three 
others  of  its  presidents  have  come  from  its  membership. 

The  women  of  this  church  were  also  prominent  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  four  of 
the  first  board  of  managers  being  members  of  the  First  Church, 
and  no  church  has  more  faithfully  sustained  and  supported 
this  beneficent  institution  than  our  own  church.  The  women, 
as  well  as  the  men,  thus  did  their  part  in  the  early  days  in 
ministering  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  community. 
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The  first  municipal  “clean  up”  in  the  history  of  the  city,  in 
1871,  when  Scranton  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  open 
city,  and  liquor  was  freely  sold  on  Sunday  in  violation  of  the 
law,  was  the  result  of  the  courageous  and  self-sacrificing  efforts 
of  two  of  the  younger  members  of  our  church,  Henry  M. 
Boies  and  Edward  B.  Sturges.  Fifty  saloon  keepers  were 
prosecuted  and  compelled  to  obey  the  law. 

In  1876,  corruption  having  become  rampant  in  the  political 
life  of  the  community,  a  Taxpayers’  Association  was  formed, 
which  prosecuted  one  of  the  guilty  officials  and  secured  his  con¬ 
viction  and  imprisonment.  The  two  men  most  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  this  reform,  R.  T.  Black  and  E.  B.  Sturges, 
to  whom  a  public  testimonial  was  given,  were  men  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  our  congregation.  In  later  years  Mr. 
Sturges,  while  an  elder  in  the  Green  Ridge  Church,  continued 
his  unselfish  work  for  the  purification  of  our  civic  life  by  the 
formation  of  the  Municipal  League  which  drove  the  grafters 
from  the  Councils  and  from  political  life  for  five  years. 

Among  those  who  stood  fearlessly  for  law  and  order,  when 
the  hatred  engendered  by  ruthless  agitators  during  the  labor 
troubles  and  strikes  of  1870-1871,  and  1877,  which  culminated 
in  defiance  of  the  lawful  authorities,  the  members  of  the  First 
Church  were  facile  principes.  In  the  former  instance  it  was 
the  fearlessness  and  courage  of  William  W.  Scranton,  more 
than  of  any  other  one  man,  that  led  to  the  curbing  of  the 
forces  of  anarchy.  In  the  darkest  period  of  the  history  of 
the  city,  “The  Strike  of  1877,”  when  it  seemed  as  though  the 
'  forces  of  evil  would  triumph  and  anarchy  and  riot  would  over¬ 
throw  law  and  order,  the  men  of  the  First  Church  were  again 
among  the  leaders  of  the  forces  of  righteousness,  and  to  the 
heroic  stand  of  these  brave  men  and  their  comrades,  in  going 
forth  to  battle  with  the  mob,  when  the  civic  forces  were  unable 
to  preserve  order,  is  due  the  industrial  peace  we  enjoyed  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  thereafter. 

The  captain  of  the  Scranton  Citizens  Corps,  Ezra  H.  Ripple, 
was  then  a  member  of  the  old  First  Church,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  courageous  band  of  thirty-eight,  which  met  the  mob  of  six 
thousand  on  that  fateful  1st  of  August,  1877,  at  the  corner  of 
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Washington  and  Lackawanna  Avenues,  and  put  them  to  flight, 
marched  William  W.  Scranton  and  other  young  men  connected 
with  our  congregation.  As  the  mob  came  up  Washington 
Avenue  from  the  flats,  had  beaten  and  struck  down  the  Mayor, 
and  was  sweeping  on  to  loot  the  city,  it  was  broken  and  put 
to  rout  at  the  very  threshold  of  our  church,  from  whose  spire 
the  bell  pealed  forth  the  tocsin  to  summon  its  citizens  to  the 
defense  of  the  city.  The  church  stood  then,  as  it  always  has 
stood,  a  veritable  bulwark  for  righteousness  and  order  in  the 
community.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  Scranton  City 
Guard  in  1877,  following  the  riot,  it  had  no  more  stalwart 
members  and  supporters  than  the  men  of  the  First  Church. 
Nor  were  the  women  of  the  church  any  less  ardent  supporters 
than  the  men,  as  is  attested  by  their  work  in  connection  with 
the  Armory  Fair  in  1880.  It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  first 
five  colonels  of  the  13th  Regiment,  into  which  the  Guard  was 
merged,  either  were  members,  or  had  been,  in  the  earlier  years, 
members  of  the  First  Church.  In  October,  1878,  the  Colonel, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Major,  Chaplain,  Commissary,  Quarter¬ 
master,  and  Captains  of  three  of  the  five  local  companies,  were 
members  or  had  previously  been  enrolled  in  the  membership  of 
our  church. 

In  the  political  life  of  the  community  the  members  of  the 
old  First  Church  took  a  prominent  and  honorable  part.  Three 
of  its  members  served  as  Judge  of  the  County  Courts,  while 
one  served  as  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit 
Court,  one  as  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  one  as  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  Two  of  its  members 
served  as  Congressmen  from  this  locality,  while  one  of  its 
elders  had  served  in  a  similar  capactiy  from  an  adjoining  dis¬ 
trict  comprising  Susquehanna  County.  Eight  of  the  first  six¬ 
teen  postmasters  of  this  city  came  from  among  the  members 
of  the  congregation. 

The  most  costly,  beautiful,  and  perhaps  the  most  useful  of 
all  the  public  memorial  buildings  given  to  the  city,  the  Albright 
Memorial  Library,  was  the  gift  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  church, 
John  Joseph  Albright,  (the  land  upon  which  it  stands  being  the 
gift  of  all  the  children,  two  of  whom  were  then  members  of  our 
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church),  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  sainted 
pioneer  members  of  the  First  Church,  Joseph  J.  Albright. 

In  the  business  and  commercial  life  of  the  city,  its  members 
have  played  a  useful  and  honorable  part.  Eight  presidents  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  have  been  men  who  were  enrolled  among 
its  membership,  while  eleven  of  the  twenty-eight  members  in 
1870  and  seven  of  the  ten  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
were  connected  with  the  congregation. 

The  First  National  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest  banking 
institution  in  the  city,  was  organized  by  men  connected  with 
our  church,  the  president  and  the  entire  personnel  of  the  first 
board  of  directors  being  from  its  membership.  Four  of  its 
five  presidents  have  come  from  the  First  Church. 

The  first  president  of  the  Second  National  Bank;  the  first 
president  of  the  Third  National  Bank;  the  first  president  of 
the  Scranton  Savings  Bank,  and  one  of  the  first  vice-presidents 
and  three  of  the  first  board  of  directors  of  the  Scranton  Trust 
Company  and  Savings  Bank,  came  from  its  congregation. 

Its  pioneer  members  were  instrumental  in  the  organization 
of  the  predecessors  of  the  present  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad  Company.  In  1850  the  treasurer  and  secre¬ 
tary  and  four  of  the  ten  directors  of  the  Liggett’s  Gap  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  to  wit,  Selden  T.  Scranton,  Charles  F.  Mattes, 
Joseph  H.  Scranton,  Joseph  C.  Platt,  George  W.  Scranton, 
and  Charles  Fuller,  came  from  the  membership  of  the  First 
Church,  the  road  being  opened  and  financed  by  the  efforts  of 
the  firm  of  Scrantons  and  Platt  and  their  associates.  The 
same  firm  promoted  the  organization  of  the  Delaware  and 
Cobb’s  Gap  Railroad,  Col.  George  W.  Scranton  being  its  first 
president.  In  1853  these  two  roads  were  merged,  and  became 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 
After  the  merger,  one  of  the  presidents,  John  Brisbin,  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Church,  as  well  as  two  of  the  general 
managers,  and  all  but  one  of  the  heads  of  the  coal  department, 
including  the  president  at  this  time  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal 
Company. 

To  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  it  gave  one 
of  its  early  presidents,  Thomas  Dickson,  while  three  of  the 
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members  of  the  congregation  have  been  heads  of  the  coal  sales 
department  of  that  company. 

As  has  been  previously  stated  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal 
Company  was  organized  in  1853,  succeeding  to  the  business  of 
Scrantons  and  Platt.  Its  first  two  presidents,  who  served  from 
1853  to  1872,  were  two  of  the  founders  of  the  church,  Selden 
T.  Scranton  and  Joseph  H.  Scranton,  while  many  of  the  other 
executive  officers  were  connected  with  the  congregation. 

The  splendid  water  system  which  supplies  Scranton  and 
vicinity  is  due  to  the  business  ability  of  Joseph  H.  Scranton, 
who  was  the  organizer  and  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Scranton  Gas  and  Water  Company,  and  to  his  son,  William 
Walter  Scranton,  who  in  later  years  devoted  his  great  executive 
ability  to  enlarging  the  business  of  the  company,  building  great 
storage  reservoirs,  as  well  as  a  network  of  fine  mountain  roads 
connecting  and  surrounding  the  reservoirs,  which  the  public 
have  been  permitted  to  use  and  enjoy. 

If  mention  were  made  of  all  the  other  business  and  commer¬ 
cial  institutions  which  its  membership  have  taken  part  in  organ¬ 
izing  and  maintaining  with  credit  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the 
city,  this  sketch  would  be  lengthened  beyond  due  proportions. 

In  concluding  this  very  brief  summary,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  quote  from  Col.  Hitchcock’s  chapter  on  “The  Great  Builders 
of  Scranton.”  In  speaking  of  these  pioneer  builders  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  he  names  eleven  men  to  whom  we  owe  most  for  the  found¬ 
ing,  development,  and  subsequent  growth  of  the  city,  the  first 
seven  of  whom — George  W.  Scranton,  Selden  T.  Scranton, 
Joseph  H.  Scranton,  Joseph  C.  Platt,  Joseph  J.  Albright, 
Thomas  Dickson,  and  James  Archbald,  Sr. — were  connected 
with  the  First  Church.  Of  these  men  he  says:  “They  opened 
our  coal  fields,  built  our  railroads,  developed  and  made  a  market 
for  our  coal  under  conditions  which  exacted  enormous  labor, 
exhaustless  perseverance,  and  financial  blood-sweating.  They 
were  all  men  of  superb  brawn  as  well  as  brains;  *  *  *  Few 
communities  have  been  favored  with  so  large  a  coterie  of  excep¬ 
tionally  strong  men.”  Let  us  thank  God  that  the  pioneer 
builders  were  also  men  of  God,  who  honored  him  by  building 
churches  as  well  as  railroads  and  mills. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  LATER  PASTORS,  1893-1923 


Fifth — Rev.  James  McLeod,  D.  D.,  1893-1906 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Logan  from  the  pastorate  he 
continued  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  some  time,  and  it  was  a  year 
and  a  half  before  a  pastor  was  secured.  Two  separate  unani¬ 
mous  calls  were  given  on  December  20,  1892,  and  May  16, 
1893,  to  Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  who  sub¬ 
sequently  went  to  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  and  later 
became  President  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  but  he 
declined  both  calls. 

After  the  appointment  of  two  separate  committees,  on 
August  6,  1893,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  second  com¬ 
mittee,  Rev.  James  McLeod,  D.  D.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was 
extended  a  unanimous  call  to  become  pastor.  He  accepted, 
commenced  preaching  October  8th,  and  was  installed  as  the 
fifth  pastor  on  November  9,  1893.  At  the  installation  services 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  New 
York  City,  the  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by  his  brother, 
Rev.  Thomas  B.  McLeod,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the 
charge  to  the  people  by  Rev.  Charles  E.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  and 
the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  N.  G.  Parke,  D.  D. 

During  Dr.  McLeod’s  pastorate  the  progress  and  extension 
of  the  influence  of  the  church  continued  unabated.  During  his 
first  year  55  were  added  to  the  church  upon  profession  of  faith 
and  the  benevolence  contributions  were  largely  increased.  The 
budget  system  was  also  adopted  by  the  Session  and  Trustees; 
five  additional  elders  were  elected ;  two  of  the  young  men,  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  church,  were  received  by  Presbytery  as 
candidates  for  the  ministry  and  ordained ;  and  the  church  prop¬ 
erty  on  Washington  Avenue  was  sold  and  the  new  church 
erected  and  dedicated.  During  the  thirteen  years  of  his  min¬ 
istry  274  were  added  to  the  membership  of  the  church  upon 
profession  of  faith,  and  2 77  by  letter,  a  total  of  551,  within 
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71  of  the  whole  number  of  members  when  he  became  pastor. 
During  his  pastorate  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  church  was  celebrated  on  November  27  and  28,  1898, 
with  appropriate  exercises  and  many  notable  addresses.  On 
the  21st  of  March,  1906,  after  the  work  in  the  new  church  had 
been  well  organized,  Dr.  McLeod  tendered  his  resignation  as 
pastor  and  the  pulpit  was  declared  vacant  April  18,  1906. 
In  the  resolutions  adopted  by  Session  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  his  ministry  was  marked  by  a  sincere  effort  to 
interest,  instruct,  and  edify  the  people,  and  build  them  up  in 
their  most  holy  faith;  that  his  preaching  was  always  of  a 
strong  scriptural  tone;  that  the  old  truths  of  God’s  word  were 
given  by  him  with  clearness  and  force;  that  he  had  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  appointment  as  a  delegate  to  the  Pan  Presbyterian 
Council,  whose  meetings  were  held  in  Belfast,  London,  and 
Liverpool,  he  being  a  member  of  the  Western  Section  of  the 
Council,  consisting  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  that  he 
was  a  man  of  strong  individuality,  strong  beliefs,  strong  sym¬ 
pathies,  strong  affections,  and  strong  attachments. 

Col.  Hitchcock  says  of  him:  “He  was  a  North  of  Ireland 
Scotch-Irishman  of  Scotch  Covenanter  stock,  an  able  preacher, 
a  man  of  the  most  pronounced  religious  convictions  of  that 
vigorous  stock,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  theologian,  and 
withal  a  most  genial  gentleman.” 

Sixth— Rev.  Griffin  W.  Bull ,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  1907-1916 

The  sixth  pastor  of  the  church  was  unanimously  elected  at 
a  meeting  of  the  congregation  held  on  November  20,  1906 — 
Rev.  Griffin  W.  Bull,  D.  D.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  had 
supplied  the  pulpit  in  1904,  and  was  a  member  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Church.  He  accepted  by  wire  three  days  later,  com¬ 
menced  preaching  on  December  16,  1906,  and  was  installed  on 
January  24,  1907 ;  Rev.  W.  Beattie  Jennings,  D.  D.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  preaching  the  sermon;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  being 
given  by  Rev.  Allan  G.  Hall,  D.  D.,  Moderator  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Presbyterian  Assembly,  and  the  charge  to  the  people  by 
Rev.  George  E.  Guild,  D.  D.  The  average  growth  of  the  church 
during  his  pastorate  of  a  little  over  nine  years  was  larger  than 
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it  has  been  during  any  similar  period  of  its  history.  There 
were  received  into  the  church  on  profession  of  faith  511 
(of  whom  206  were  baptized),  and  253  by  letter  from  other 
churches,  a  total  of  764.  He  greatly  endeared  himself  not  only 
to  the  congregation,  but  to  the  people  of  all  denominations  in 
the  city,  and  his  untimely  death  before  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  fifty,  was  a  source  of  widespread  grief.  He  was  born  Octo¬ 
ber  11,  1868;  graduated  from  Hampton  and  Sidney  College, 
and,  in  1892,  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. ;  and,  prior  to  coming  to  Scranton,  had  occupied 
charges  at  Cuthbert,  Ga. ;  Opelika,  Ala. ;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and, 
when  called  to  our  church,  was  pastor  of  the  Moore  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  His  personality  was 
so  lovable  and  his  messages  so  radiated  the  gospel  of  good 
cheer  and  hope,  that  calls  for  his  services  came  from  numerous 
quarters,  and  as  one  of  his  brethren  in  Presbytery  testified :  “he 
wore  himself  out  endeavoring  to  meet  the  many  calls  which  his 
evangelical  spirit  drew  from  every  side.”  His  health  began  to 
fail  noticeably  in  1915,  and  in  May  of  that  year  he  was  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  until  October  1st,  which  was  extended  until 
November,  in  the  hope  that  the  air  of  the  Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tains  might  restore  him  to  health.  He  returned  somewhat 
benefited  in  November,  but  the  disease  was  not  eradicated  and 
on  March  12,  1916,  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died 
on  April  11,  1916,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years.  The  story 
of  his  ministry  among  us  cannot  better  be  succinctly  expressed 
than  in  the  following  tribute  from  Rev.  Peter  H.  Brooks,  D.  D., 
the  venerable  Stated  Clerk  of  Lackawanna  Presbytery,  who 
has  since  gone  to  his  reward,  given  at  the  Semi-Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Presbytery  held  at  Wyalusing,  October  28, 
1920: 

“Rev.  Griffin  W.  Bull,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  was  a  precious  gift  of  God 
to  the  Scranton  First  Church  and  to  this  Presbytery  for  ten  fruitful 
years.  His  praise  was  in  all  the  churches  of  all  denominations.  He 
was  known  throughout  the  land  as  one  of  the  strong  men  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  His  unique  work  as  the  pioneer  in  the  Wednes¬ 
day  Noon  Popular  Meetings  in  the  Railroad  Men’s  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
brought  the  Gospel  to  hundreds  of  young  men  who  never  heard  him 
in  his  own  pulpit.  His  Monthly  Notes  in  the  magazine  “Association 
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Men”  were  streams  of  living  water  to  thousands  of  men  and  boys 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  also  conducted  a  weekly  noon  class 
at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  where  his  genial  messages  helped  many  a  young 
woman  play  life’s  glad  game’.” 

As  was  said  by  another  of  his  brethren: 

“His  memory  is  so  fragrant  with  everyone  who  knew  him.” 

After  his  death  the  Men’s  Bible  Class  of  the  church,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  work,  adopted  the  name  of  the  “Dr.  Bull  Bible 
Class.” 

Seventh — Rev.  William  Luther  Sawtelle,  D.  D.,  1916- 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Bull,  the  church  did  not  remain  long 
without  a  pastor.  A  committee  was  appointed,  which,  after 
due  investigation,  reported  to  a  meeting  of  the  congregation 
held  on  June  19,  1916,  recommending  Rev.  William  Luther 
Sawtelle,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  as  being  eminently  qualified  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  He  was  unanimously  chosen  pastor,  and  after  a  visit 
to  the  city,  resigned  his  pastorate  of  the  Troy  Church,  and 
accepted  the  call,  commencing  his  ministry  on  October  1,  1916. 
He  was  duly  installed  as  the  seventh  pastor  of  the  church  on 
October  19,  1916,  his  brother,  Rev.  Alvin  C.  Sawtelle,  preach¬ 
ing  the  sermon,  the  charge  to  the  pastor  being  given  by  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Archbald,  and  the  charge  to  the  people  by  Rev. 
A.  J.  Weisley,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Sawtelle  was  born  May  1,  1871,  at  Nineveh,  Broome 
County,  New  York.  His  parents  were  Rev.  William  Henry 
Sawtelle,  and  Sally  M.  Sawtelle.  His  father  was  for  many 
years  a  beloved  member  of  Lackawanna  Presbytery,  with  a 
charge  at  Athens,  Pa.,  while  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
one  who  served  for  many  years  as  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  He  graduated  from  the  Athens  High  School  in 
1887,  from  Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute  at  Towanda,  Pa., 
in  1890,  and  entered  Williams  College,  graduating  with  the  class 
of  1894.  After  a  course  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1898,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at 
a  meeting  of  Lackawanna  Presbytery  held  in  the  Providence 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scranton.  He  at  once  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Chitten- 
ango,  N.  Y.,  serving  there  until  1902,  when  he  accepted  a  call 
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to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  the  church  of 
which  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Odell  and  Rev.  George  W.  Well- 
burn,  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city,  have 
been  pastors.  He  remained  at  Fulton  until  1910,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  served  as  pastor  until  1914.  In  1914  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  serving  there  for  two  years,  when  he  accepted  the  call 
to  our  church.  He  was  married  on  September  15,  1903,  to 
Leila  M.  Perine.  Since  coming  to  Scranton,  he  has  upheld 
the  best  traditions  of  his  predecessors,  both  in  his  active  min¬ 
istry  among  the  members  of  the  congregation  and  in  the 
interdenominational  and  charitable  work  of  the  city.  He  has 
for  several  years  conducted  a  Men’s  Bible  Class  on  Thursday 
noon  at  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  is  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  board  of  management,  and  has  served  on  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

By  his  devotion  to  his  calling,  genial  personality,  and  readi¬ 
ness  to  assist  in  every  worthy  cause  he  has  won  the  affection, 
not  only  of  his  congregation,  but  of  a  large  number  outside 
his  own  denomination,  while  his  ability  as  a  preacher  has  been 
recognized  by  his  yearly  being  chosen  as  one  of  the  college 
preachers  at  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Hamilton  College,  and  Williams  College.  The  degree  of  D.  D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  Alma  Mater,  Williams  College, 
in  June,  1919. 

During  the  seven  years  of  his  pastorate,  there  have  been 
received  into  the  membership  of  the  church  383  persons,  159 
upon  profession  of  faith,  and  224  by  letter  from  other  churches. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  ELDERSHIP,  1888-1923 

From  1871  to  1888  no  additions  were  made  to  the  Session. 
On  February  1,  1888,  two  additional  elders  were  elected,  being 
ordained  and  installed  on  April  29,  1888 — Thomas  H.  Watts 
and  Henry  A.  Knapp.  The  latter  is  now  the  senior  elder  of 
the  present  Session,  having  already  served  for  35  years,  and 
as  Treasurer  of  Session  and  of  the  Endowment  Fund  since 
September  25,  1895.  Thomas  H.  Watts  joined  the  church 
upon  profession  of  faith  on  January  13,  1877.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  Sunday  School  work,  as  a  teacher,  as 
librarian,  and  also  as  an  Assistant  Superintendent  in  1883. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  By  his 
fidelity  to  duty,  his  wise  counsel,  and  his  genial  spirit  he 
endeared  himself  to  the  whole  congregation,  and  his  death  on 
January  15,  1903,  was  greatly  deplored. 

On  October  24,  1895,  Louis  T.  Mattes,  son  of  Charles  F. 
Mattes,  was  elected  elder,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  held 
on  November  6,  1895,  Samuel  I.  Foote  was  also  elected,  and 
they  were  both  ordained  and  installed  December  8,  1895.  Mr. 
Foote  was  removed  by  death  on  June  22,  1896,  after  he  had 
been  a  member  of  Session  for  but  six  months.  He  had  joined 
the  church  on  April  12,  1884,  by  letter  from  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  and  at  once  took  his  part  in 
the  several  activities  of  the  church,  and  by  his  sterling  Chris¬ 
tian  manhood  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  church.  His 
untimely  death  when  he  had  but  just  commenced  his  term 
of  service  in  the  larger  sphere  of  the  eldership  was  cause  for 
the  deepest  regret  on  the  part  of  the  whole  congregation. 

Mr.  Mattes  completed  a  term  of  ten  years  in  the  eldership, 
his  connection  with  the  Session  terminating  on  October  4, 
1905,  when  he  removed  from  the  city  and  took  a  letter  of 
dismissal  to  St.  Paul's  Presbyterian  Church  of  Laurel  Springs, 
N.  J.  He  joined  the  church  upon  profession  of  faith  on 
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March  6,  1875.  He  was  active  in  the  prayer  meetings,  as 
well  as  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  after  serving  as  Assistant 
Superintendent  for  ten  years,  was  made  Superintendent,  occu¬ 
pying  this  position  for  three  years  from  1900  to  1903.  He 
also  served  upon  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  next  election  of  elders  took  place  on  March  31,  1897, 
and  Frederick  K.  Tracy,  Harry  C.  McKenzie  and  William  E. 
Plumley  were  chosen.  They  were  ordained  and  installed  on 
May  2,  1897.  Of  the  three  elders  then  installed  but  one, 
Frederick  K.  Tracy,  is  a  member  of  the  Session  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  McKenzie  joined  the  church  by  letter  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Duncannon,  Pa.,  on  January  12,  1894. 
His  active  service  upon  the  Session  continued  for  ten  years, 
until  his  business  called  him  to  Walton,  N.  Y.  In  expectation 
of  returning  to  the  city,  he  retained  his  membership  in  the 
church  and  his  nominal  relationship  as  an  elder  until  1921, 
when  he  was  dismissed  by  letter  to  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Walton,  N.  Y.  During  his  connection  with  the  church  Mr. 
McKenzie  gave  himself  whole-heartedly  to  all  its  activities, 
and  particularly  to  the  work  of  the  Cedar  Street  Mission  Sun¬ 
day  School,  of  which  he  was  Superintendent  for  several  years. 

William  E.  Plumley  came  to  Scranton  first  in  1876,  as 
assistant  principal  of  the  School  of  the  Lackawanna  which 
had  been  established  by  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Cann,  of  Frederick, 
Md.,  in  1873.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  and 
by  his  unusual  faculty  for  teaching  aided  in  making  the 
school  one  of  the  best  college  preparatory  schools  in  North¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  He  married  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Trask,  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Cann.  Mr.  Plumley  joined  the 
church  by  letter  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  October  7,  1876.  He  remained  in  Scran¬ 
ton  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he  was  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Primary  Department  of  the  Sunday  School,  and 
under  his  direction  the  grading  of  this  department  into  classes 
was  inaugurated.  Upon  his  removal  to  Frankfort,  Ky.,  he 
took  his  letter  of  dismissal  on  January  10,  1880,  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  that  city.  In  1896  he  returned  to  the  city 
and  again  became  associated  with  the  School  of  the  Lacka- 
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wanna.  He  brought  his  letter  to  our  church  from  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  September  19,  1896. 
While  living  in  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  he  had  been  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  West  Chester,  and  after  his 
return  to  Scranton,  in  addition  to  his  teaching  work,  was 
called  upon  to  supply  the  vacant  pulpits  of  several  local 
churches,  in  particular  those  of  the  Taylor  and  Sumner  Ave¬ 
nue  Presbyterian  Churches.  He  served  the  church  in  this 
capacity  with  great  acceptableness  and  a  rare  sense  of  devotion, 
while  at  the  same  time  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  management  of  the  School  of  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  on  account  of  the  advanced  years  of  the  principal, 
Rev.  Mr.  Cann.  Notwithstanding  his  manifold  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  the  other  directions  mentioned,  upon  being 
chosen  an  elder  of  the  church,  he  cheerfully  assumed  his 
full  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  Session’s  work,  and  won  the 
affection  of  all  by  his  spirit  of  fidelity,  his  wise  counsel  and 
instruction,  and  his  exemplification  in  his  daily  life  of  the 
spirit  of  his  Lord  and  Master.  The  burdens  which  he 
assumed  and  carried  without  doubt  hastened  his  demise.  He 
passed  away  on  May  14,  1901,  greatly  mourned  by  his 
brethren  of  the  Session  and  the  entire  church. 

On  April  24,  1907,  two  additional  elders  were  elected, 
Arthur  C.  LaMonte  and  William  J.  Hand.  Mr.  Hand  is  a 
member  of  the  Session  at  the  present  time.  He  was  made 
Assistant  Clerk  on  March  9,  1910,  and  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander  W.  Dickson  was  chosen  Clerk  of  Session,  on 
January  28,  1912,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

Arthur  C.  LaMonte  came  to  this  church  by  letter  from  the 
Washburn  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scranton  on  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1899.  He  was  connected  with  the  Coal  Department 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Company, 
and  in  1915  became  General  Manager.  He  identified  him¬ 
self  with  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School  from  the  first, 
and  taught  a  class  of  boys  for  many  years  until  they  grew 
to  manhood,  and  by  his  steadfast,  exemplary  Christian 
life,  as  well  as  by  precept,  was  able  to  assist  in  directing 
their  lives  along  the  lines  of  the  highest  and  noblest  ideals. 
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He  was  elected  an  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  School 
in  1908,  and  continued  to  occupy  this  position  until  1915. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  President  of  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
By  his  quiet,  unobtrusive  manner  of  life,  by  his  fidelity 
to  duty,  by  his  conscientiousness,  and  unswerving  devotion  to 
his  Lord  he  witnessed  a  good  confession  before  men,  and 
won  the  respect  and  affection  of  young  and  old.  Suddenly 
stricken  down  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  with  every  promise 
of  a  long  and  useful  life,  and  increasing  usefulness  in  the 
church  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  with  singleness  of 
purpose,  he  passed  away  on  January  16,  1916,  at  the  age  of 
47  years,  leaving  to  us  all,  amid  our  grief,  the  fragrant  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  life  that  was  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

At  his  funeral  service  held  in  the  church,  thronged  not  only 
by  members  of  the  church,  but  by  people  of  all  stations  in  life, 
including  the  highest  officials  of  the  company  in  whose  service 
he  had  spent  his  entire  business  life,  the  following  tribute  was 
paid  to  him  by  his  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Bull : 

“To  the  corporation  which  he  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully, 
he  leaves  the  record  of  a  tireless,  uncompromising  service  with  every 
act  as  open  to  inspection  as  a  sunbeam.  The  corporation  which  honors 
such  a  man  honors  itself.  To  the  church  in  which  he  was  a  Ruling 
Elder,  he  leaves  the  deathless  influence  of  a  self-sacrificing  service 
of  his  Master.  His  choice  was  an  echo  of  that  of  the  sweet  singer 
of  Israel :  ‘I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.’  To  his  family  he  leaves 
the  precious  heritage  of  a  life  tender,  strong,  stainless.  ‘As  for  me 
and  my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord.’  To  the  community  at  large 
he  leaves  the  memory  and  the  mark  of  one  of  God’s  noblemen,  quiet, 
courageous,  Christlike.  He  himself  has  gone  to  his  inheritance  in¬ 
corruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.” 

In  view  of  the  increase  in  the  active  membership  of  the 
church  it  was  determined,  after  the  Sunday  evangelistic  cam¬ 
paign,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Session,  to  choose 
four  additional  elders.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
members,  held  on  February  10,  1915,  William  W.  Inglis, 
Homer  F.  Cox,  Selden  H.  Kingsbury  and  Frederick  K.  Brew¬ 
ster  were  elected  elders,  and  were  duly  ordained  and  installed 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Bull,  assisted  by  the  Session,  on  March  14,  1915. 
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They  are  all  serving  the  church  as  members  of  the  Session 
at  the  present  time.  On  June  7,  1922,  the  membership  of 
the  Session  was  increased  by  the  election  of  three  elders, 
Dr.  Charles  McQueen  Avard,  Frank  E.  Platt  (son  of  Joseph 
C.  Platt),  and  Thomas  F.  Wells.  The  first  two  named  were 
ordained  and  installed,  and  the  last  named  was  installed  (hav¬ 
ing  served  for  many  years  as  elder  and  Clerk  of  the  Session  of 
the  Green  Ridge  Presbyterian  Church)  on  June  18,  1922. 
The  present  Session  is  thus  composed  of  the  following  per¬ 
sons,  the  names  being  given  in  the  order  of  their  seniority : 
Rev.  William  L.  Sawtelle,  D.  D.  (Moderator),  Henry  A. 
Knapp  (Treasurer),  Frederick  K.  Tracy,  William  J.  Hand 
(Clerk),  William  W.  Inglis,  Homer  F.  Cox,  Selden  H.  Kings¬ 
bury,  Frederick  K.  Brewster,  Charles  M.  Avard,  Frank  E. 
Platt  and  Thomas  F.  Wells. 


CHAPTER  IX 

GROWTH  AND  NOTABLE  REVIVALS 

Starting  with  an  enrolled  membership  of  only  seventeen 
members  at  its  organization,  the  growth  of  the  church  has  been 
constant  and  continued  down  to  the  present,  the  highest  enrol¬ 
ment  being  that  of  1,113,  reported  to  Presbytery  in  April,  1916. 
The  membership  reported  in  April,  1923,  was  940,  after  133 
names,  which  had  been  carried  on  the  active  roll  for  many 
years,  had  been  transferred  to  the  Separate  or  Suspended  Roll. 
But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  growth  of  the 
church.  It  has  been  a  mother  of  churches,  sending  off 
“colonies”  as  they  are  called,  to  establish  churches  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  among  them  the  Second  or  Memorial  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  the  Green  Ridge  Presbyterian  Church,  while 
it  aided  in  the  formation  of  the  German  Presbyterian  Church 
and  Elmhurst  Presbyterian  Church.  In  this  connection  it 
will  be  noted  that  from  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
church  down  to  1871,  the  “New  School”  and  “Old  School” 
schism  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  continued  in  existence.  The 
Scranton  church  was  of  the  “Old  School”  branch  under 
the  care  of  Luzerne  Presbytery,  while  the  Carbondale,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Washburn  Street  (1st  Presbyterian  of  Hyde  Park), 
and  Dunmore  churches  belonged  to  the  “New  School”  branch 
and  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Presbytery  of  Mont¬ 
rose.  Upon  the  union  of  these  two  branches  of  the  church, 
the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  was  formed  in  1870,  embracing 
the  churches  of  the  two  former  Presbyteries. 

In  three  years  the  church  had  enrolled  its  100th  member; 
the  300th  member  was  enrolled  March  6,  1859 ;  the  500th  on 
April  19,  1867;  the  700th  on  March  4,  1871;  the  1,000th  on 
June  13,  1877 ;  the  1,500th  April  10,  1892;  the  2,000th  in 
April,  1904;  the  2,500th  in  April,  1913;  the  3,000th  in  January, 
1920;  and  on  April  1,  1923,  there  had  been  enrolled  a  total  of 
3,245  members  from  the  beginning. 
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The  membership  reported  to  Presbytery  by  decades  com¬ 
mencing  with  April,  1850,  is  as  follows:  1850,  25  members; 
i860,  250  members;  1870,  396  members;  1880,  447  members; 
1890,  589  members;  1900,  727  members;  1910,  816  members; 
1920,  974  members. 

The  greatest  ingathering,  comparatively  speaking,  occurred 
during  the  great  revival  of  1858,  which  occurred  during  the 
pastorate  of  Dr.  Hickok.  On  June  5-6,  1858,  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  about  125  there  were  added  106  persons,  92  upon  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith  and  14  by  letter,  a  gain  of  over  eighty 
per  cent.  In  his  sermon  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  exer¬ 
cises,  Dr.  Logan  comments  upon  it  thus : 

“The  6th  of  June,  1858,  stands  as  the  day  of  the  grandest  in¬ 
gathering.  This  was  a  harvest  from  ten  years’  sowing — a  ‘day  of 
the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,’  when  the  first  pastor  and  the  third 
stood  together  to  receive  the  earnest  of  the  reward  of  faithful  minis¬ 
tration  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  welcome  into  new  communion 
one  hundred  and  seven  (six)  souls.  This  was  the  day  when  the 
plowman  overtook  the  reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes  the  sower 
of  the  seed.” 

Upon  the  records  it  is  noted  that  special  services,  including 
daily  prayer  meetings  for  a  large  part  of  the  time  were  held 
from  January  23  to  June  6,  1858,  first  at  noon,  then  in  the 
evening  over  the  Fire  Engine  House  (on  Upper  Lackawanna 
Avenue),  and  later  in  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  where  the  first 
church  services  had  been  held. 

It  appears  that  the  regular  weekly  prayer  meetings  had  been 
for  some  years  held  at  the  homes  of  members,  and  were  not 
transferred  to  the  church  until  March  3,  1858,  during  the 
special  services,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  large  numbers 
attending.  Through  this  revival,  which  swept  over  the  entire 
country,  many  of  the  strong  and  leading  men  and  noble  women 
of  the  community  humbly  professed  their  faith  in  the  Risen 
Lord,  and  cast  in  their  lot  whole-heartedly  with  the  people  of 
God.  Among  those  who  joined  the  church  upon  profession  of 
faith  at  this  time  were:  Frederick  Fuller,  R.  W.  Olmstead, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Amsden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Hunt,  A.  E. 
Hunt,  E.  N.  Willard,  John  D.  Fuller,  Henry  H.  Chapin,  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry,  Jr.,  E.  P.  Kingsbury,  Watts  Cooke,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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John  Brisbin,  E.  C.  Lynde,  A.  H.  Coursen,  Richard  Stillwell, 
S.  G.  Barker,  Miss  Maria  H.  Albright  (Mrs.  James  Archbald), 
Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Scranton  (Mrs.  G.  A.  Fuller),  Miss  Caro¬ 
line  N.  Kingsbury  (Mrs.  F.  L.  Hitchcock),  Mrs.  Cornelia  W. 
Scranton  (wife  of  Joseph  H.  Scranton),  and —  (the  only  one  of 
the  106  who  is  still  a  member  of  the  church) — Miss  Achsah  B. 
Dickinson  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Fowler).  The  Clerk  of  Session  states 
in  the  records  that  during  the  month  of  May  Session  met  fre¬ 
quently  and  examined  a  large  number  of  applicants  through 
committees,  visiting  them  in  their  homes ;  that  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered  by  the  pastor,  Dr. 
Hickok,  assisted  by  the  first  pastor,  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  that  it 
was  a  deeply  solemn  and  interesting  service. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  following  men,  who  were  pio¬ 
neers  and  leaders  in  the  city’s  development  and  in  the  prime 
of  life  had  previously  joined  the  church  upon  profession  of 
faith,  viz:  Joseph  C.  Platt,  on  August  24,  1850;  Joseph  H. 
Scranton,  on  February  22,  1851;  William  W.  Manness  (and 
his  wife),  on  February  23,  1851;  Charles  F.  Mattes,  on  May 
17,  1852;  and  Frederick  L.  Hitchcock,  on  May  31,  1856,  the 
first  four  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Mitchell. 

May  10,  1863,  was  the  occasion  of  an  unusually  large  in¬ 
gathering  when  36  were  added  to  the  young  and  growing 
church,  all  but  five  on  profession  of  faith  and  baptism,  among 
them  being  Charles  H.  Welles,  Thos.  F.  Archbald,  and  Miss 
Jane  R.  Albright  (Mrs.  R.  J.  Bennell). 

Again  on  April  19,  1867,  there  was  a  large  accession  when 
many  of  the  young  as  well  as  middle-aged  men,  who  had 
theretofore  been  members  of  the  congregation,  took  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  vows  of  Christian  fellowship  and  became  full  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church.  On  this  date,  and  during  the  preceding 
month,  74  were  received  into  the  church,  43  upon  profession 
of  faith  and  31  by  letter,  among  the  former  being  Dr.  A.  W. 
Burns,  Henry  A.  Coursen,  Charles  E.  Chittenden,  Charles  R. 
/Fuller,  Michael  Norton,  Louis  A.  Watres,  A.  H.  Sherrerd, 
Edward  L.  Buck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Snyder,  Joseph  C. 
Platt,  Jr.,  N.  H.  Shafer,  Charles  A.  Burr,  Austin  B.  Blair, 
Dr.  R.  A.  Squire,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jay, 
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Miss  Margaret  A.  Coslett  (Mrs.  E.  L.  Buck),  Miss  Mary  G. 
Mattes,  and  Miss  Eliza  Blake  Todd  (Mrs.  I.  J.  Post),  while 
among  the  latter  were  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Roney,  Edward 
Judson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Storrs,  and  George  Foster. 
Of  all  this  number,  but  one  now  remains  with  us,  Miss  Mary 
G.  Mattes.  These  accessions  occurred  during  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  Dr.  M.  J.  Hickok  and  were  the  last  fruits  of  his 
labors  before  he  was  stricken  down  and  laid  aside. 

On  February  18,  1872,  42  persons  were  received  into  mem¬ 
bership,  35  upon  profession  of  faith  and  7  by  letter,  among 
the  former  being  Isaac  Post,  Ezra  H.  Ripple,  E.  G.  Coursen, 
James  Me  William,  F.  M.  Bouton,  Miss  Ella  C.  Jay  (Mrs. 
James  H.  Torrey),  and  Miss  Hannah  Deacon;  two  of  the 
number  only  being  still  enrolled  in  the  membership. 

In  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1887,  54  were  added 
to  the  church,  all  but  five  on  profession  of  faith,  among  the 
number  being  Thomas  F.  Archbald,  James  Blair,  Jr.,  Miss  May 
Kingsbury  (Mrs.  H.  P.  McQuaid),  Miss  Lucy  L.  Fuller, 
Miss  Helen  S.  Hand  (Mrs.  J.  L.  Peck),  E.  W.  Dolph,  James 
S.  Jay,  R.  Allan  Chase,  all  of  whom  are  still  connected  with  the 
church.  Special  evangelistic  services  were  held  at  this  time, 
which  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson  assisted  in  conducting.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  16  a  Union  Communion  Service  was  held  in  our  church, 
administered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Logan,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Price 
of  the  Adams  Avenue  (now  Elm  Park)  M.  E.  Church,  Rev. 
D.  M.  Stearns  of  the  Grace  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  and 
pastors  and  elders  of  the  several  Presbyterian  churches  to 
w'hom  invitations  were  sent,  and  it  is  stated:  ‘Tt  was  a  blessed 
and  happy  Communion  season.” 

In  point  of  numbers  the  time  of  the  greatest  ingathering 
occurred  in  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Griffin  W.  Bull,  D.  D.,  at 
the  time  of  the  evangelistic  campaign  conducted  in  Scranton  by 
the  Rev.  William  A.  Sunday,  or  “Billy”  Sunday,  as  he  was 
commonly  called,  which  commenced  March  1,  1914,  and  lasted 
until  April  19,  a  period  of  seven  weeks.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  here,  that  many  of  the  most  successful  evangelists  had 
previously  conducted  campaigns  in  the  city,  notably  Dwight 
L.  Moody,  in  January,  1884;  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  in  November, 
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1894;  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey,  in  January  and  February,  1909 
(from  which  about  3,500  professed  conversions  resulted)  ;  and 
Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  in  January,  1910,  with  3,000  professed  con¬ 
versions.  Our  church  joined  heartily  in  all  these  campaigns, 
and  received  great  spiritual  benefit  from  them,  but  no  large 
accessions  to  its  membership.  In  the  Sunday  campaign,  nearly 
all  the  evangelical  churches  in  the  city,  over  50  in  number, 
united  with  the  exception  of  the  Episcopal  and  Lutheran 
churches,  and  the  regular  church  services  were  suspended 
during  the  entire  campaign.  The  Lackawanna  Valley  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Association  was  formed,  chartered  by  the  court  on 
December  19,  1913,  to  carry  on  the  campaign.  Our  church 
was  honored  in  having  two  representatives,  the  pastor  and 
clerk  of  the  session,  upon  the  executive  committee,  the  former 
being  chosen  one  of  the  three  vice-presidents,  and  the  latter 
president  of  the  association,  while  many  others  of  its  member¬ 
ship  served  upon  important  committees.  The  association 
adopted  as  its  distinctive  plan  of  campaign  the  conservation  of 
results  through  the  organization  and  strengthening  of  Adult 
Bible  Classes,  particularly  the  Men’s  Bible  Classes,  with  such 
great  success,  that  the  plan  has  been  followed  in  subsequent 
campaigns  of  Mr.  Sunday.  100  classes  of  100  men  each  was 
the  rallying  cry.  Before  the  campaign  opened  half  the  num¬ 
ber  had  been  reached,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  goal  was  more 
than  reached. 

The  reports  of  our  church  to  Presbytery  for  the  period  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  other  campaigns  enumerated,  show  that  the  average 
number  received  into  the  church  upon  profession  of  faith 
during  the  years  in  which  these  campaigns  occurred  was  about 
30.  As  a  result  of  the  Sunday  campaign,  however,  on  April 
26,  1914,  alone,  145  persons  were  received  into  our  church 
upon  profession  of  faith,  and  for  the  entire  church  year  ensuing 
229  were  added  to  the  church  upon  profession  of  faith  and  78 
by  letter,  or  a  total  of  307.  The  Men’s  Bible  Class,  which  had 
been  for  several  years  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Warr,  general  secretary  of  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  a 
membership  of  about  40  or  50,  was  reorganized,  and  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  campaign  reported  an  enrolment  of  550. 
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Many  of  these  men  later  joined  or  assisted  in  organizing  classes 
in  their  own  churches.  Mr.  Warr  is  a  living  testimony  to  the 
possibility  and  feasibility  of  church  unity,  in  that,  while  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Methodist  Church,  he  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
great  interdenominational  agencies  for  the  spiritual  uplift  of 
young  men,  and  at  the  same  time  is  the  leader  of  the  two 
largest  Presbyterian  Men’s  Bible  Classes  in  the  city.  As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Personal  Workers’  Committee  in  connection  with 
the  Sunday  campaign,  he  did  some  of  the  most  effective 
preparatory  work  connected  with  the  movement. 

Since  the  Sunday  campaign,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Sawtelle,  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  pastoral  evangeliza¬ 
tion,  and  by  means  of  special  services,  and  the  organization  of 
the  parish  into  districts  with  committees  to  assist  in  stimulating 
the  members  to  a  larger  service,  and  bringing  others  into  the 
membership  who  have  no  regular  church  connection,  the  growth 
each  year  has  been  steady,  with  an  average  addition  during 
the  last  seven  years  of  over  60,  25  on  profession  of  faith  and 
35  by  letter,  the  record  for  the  past  three  years  being:  1921, 
26  upon  profession  and  41  by  letter;  1922,  32  upon  profession 
and  56  by  letter ;  and  1923,  32  upon  profession  and  45  by  letter. 
In  March,  1922,  special  services  were  held  in  connection  with 
the  Presbyterial  Evangelistic  Campaign,  at  which  Rev.  Hugh 
Morris,  D.  D.,  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  assisted  the  pastor,  and 
at  the  Easter  communion  following  forty-four  persons  were 
received  into  membership. 


CHAPTER  X 

INTERESTING  EPISODES  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY 

The  Session  of  the  infant  church  from  the  very  start 
believed  in  the  necessity  and  advisability  of  church  discipline, 
and  many  instances  appear  in  the  records.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  greatest  concern  of  those  who  were  charged  with 
maintaining  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  church  was  the 
reclaiming  of  the  wanderers,  as  well  as  the  vindication  of  the 
honor  of  God’s  house.  The  spirit  of  Christian  forbearance  and 
charity  breathes  through  all  the  record  of  these  cases,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Session  were  faithful  unto  the  flock  over 
which  they  had  been  made  overseers.  The  first  case  con¬ 
cerned  profanity  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  early  members. 
If  every  similar  case  today  were  spread  upon  the  records 
and  made  a  matter  of  discipline,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
record  would  be  much  longer  than  it  is!  The  procedure  in 
the  case  might  serve  as  a  warning  to  those  of  today  similarly 
culpable.  The  record  states  that  the  pastor  and  one  elder 
were  delegated  to  visit  the  member  in  question,  but  profess¬ 
ing  penitence,  with  a  view  to  his  public  confession  of  the  same. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  the  one  disciplined  was  a 
man.  At  the  next  meeting  of  Session  the  entry  appears  that 
the  pastor  and  elder  called  upon  the  member  in  question  “at 
the  foundry,  and  in  the  presence  of  those  who  had  been  wit¬ 
nesses  of  his  offense.  After  stating  the  case,  and  the  action 
of  the  Session  upon  it,  they  proceeded  to  hear  the  confession 

of  - ,  which  seemed  to  be  satisfactory  to  all 

concerned.,, 

Other  cases  recorded  were  concerned  with  “absence  from 
the  meetings  and  ordinances  of  the  church,”  the  member  in 
question  being  suspended  and  restored  four  months  later; 
with  cases  of  intoxication  and  dishonest  practices,  in  which 
case  the  member  was  suspended  and  notice  of  the  action  given 
to  the  congregation,  the  record  stating  at  the  close,  that  the 
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meeting  adjourned  “after  prayer  by  the  moderator  especially 
for  the  reclaiming  of  the  wanderer.”  In  one  case  the  record 
states  that  a  committee  was  appointed  “to  visit  brother 

_ _ ,  and  persuade  him  to  a  better  observance  of  his 

obligations,”  and  another  committee  was  designated  “to  visit 

brother  - ,  and  inquire  of  him  in  regard  to  some 

reports  of  his  conduct” ;  in  another  case  to  visit  a  member  and 
inquire  into  certain  reports  touching  his  Christian  character; 
and  in  still  another  case,  a  committee  was  appointed  “to  visit 

- -  in  reference  to  the  report  that  he  had  separated 

from  his  wife.”  In  the  latter  case,  it  appears  that  reasons 
satisfactory  to  the  Session  were  given.  This  jealous  care  for 
the  honor  of  the  church,  both  in  particular  and  at  large, 
prompted  the  Session  to  take  the  following  action  on  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1871 :  “It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of 

Session  that  the - Presbyterian  Church  had  a  Sunday 

School  picnic  on  Sunday,  our  delegate  to  Presbytery  was 
instructed  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  Presbytery.” 
Happily  no  such  particular  instance  of  necessary  discipline 
is  found  today. 

The  question  of  the  proper  attitude  during  prayer  seems 
to  have  required  attention  in  the  early  days,  for  in  the  minutes 
of  a  meeting  of  Session  held  on  September  29,  1855,  it  is 
recorded : 

“The  subject  of  posture  in  public  prayer  in  the  congregation  on 
the  Sabbath  was  then  considered,  and  it  being  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  Session  that  it  is  impracticable  to  induce  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  congregation  to  assume  the  standing  posture,  it  was  decided 
to  propose  to  stand  when  singing,  and  sit  with  the  head  bowed  rev¬ 
erently  during  prayer.” 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  had  our  good  friend  Colonel  F.  L.  Hitchcock  carried  out 
what  appeared  to  be  a  half-formed  purpose  sixty-four  years  ago. 
On  September  3,  1859,  the  note  appears  that  there  was  “some 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  sustaining  Frederick  L.  Hitch¬ 
cock  in  a  course  of  study  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  if  he 
decides  to  enter  upon  it.”  However,  in  view  of  the  great  and 
valuable  services  of  this  veteran  elder  of  the  Green  Ridge 
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Church,  not  only  to  the  church  but  to  the  community,  State, 
and  Nation  as  well,  during  his  long  and  useful  career,  and  the 
recent  communications  in  the  public  press  which  show  his  pen 
has  not  lost  its  power  for  good  in  championing  the  cause 
of  true  religion,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  made  any  mistake  in 
finally  choosing  a  career. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  records  that  “Donation  Par¬ 
ties,”  to  supplement  the  pastor’s  salary,  were  made  use  of  in  the 
early  days,  the  first  one  noted  having  taken  place  on  January 
29,  1857,  when  it  is  stated  that  $175  in  cash  and  articles  valued 
at  $25  were  donated  by  the  congregation,  the  regular  salary  of 
the  pastor  appearing  to  have  been  $800  at  the  time. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  records,  as  late 
as  1882,  show  that  it  was  the  custom  for  delegates  to  Synod, 
as  well  as  to  Presbytery,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Session,  contrary 
to  the  practice  today,  when  delegates  to  Synod  are  chosen  by 
the  Presbytery. 

The  reaction  of  the  church  and  the  community  to  Lee’s  inva¬ 
sion  of  Pennsylvania,  which  led  up  to  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
in  the  Civil  War  times,  is  shown  by  the  following  matter-of- 
fact  entry  upon  the  Trustees’  minutes,  (supplied  by  J.  C. 
Platt)  : 

“June  28,  1863.  Dr.  Hickok  preached  this  morning,  but  the  after¬ 
noon  was  given  up  to  raising  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  State 
from  invasion  by  the  rebels.” 

The  sorrow  and  gloom  which  enwrapped  the  entire  North 
upon  the  death  of  President  Lincoln  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin, 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  entry  under  date  of  June  1,  1865: 

“Fast  day  service  on  account  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln  was  held  in  the  church.  All  stores  were  closed,  and  a  prayer 
meeting  was  held  in  the  evening.” 

The  custom,  of  holding  Union  Thanksgiving  services  seems 
to  have  prevailed  early  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  com¬ 
munity.  Note  is  made  on  the  records  that  Rev.  Dr.  Hickok 
preached  at  the  Union  Thanksgiving  service  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  Churches,  held  on  December  7, 
1865,  in  the  Methodist  Church,  then  located  on  Adams  avenue. 
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During  the  following  year  some  rather  unusual  union  services 
are  recorded.  On  April  22,  1866,  a  union  service  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Sunday  School,  with  355  members  present ;  the  Meth¬ 
odist  School  with  230  present;  and  the  Baptist  School  with  150 
present,  was  held  in  our  church,  addressed  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son,  to  secure  aid  in  establishing  a  School  for  Soldiers’  Orphans 
at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  On  November  4,  1866,  a  union  service  of 
the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  German  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
Pine  Brook  Mission  Sabbath  Schools  was  held  in  our  church 
with  a  total  attendance  of  935.  Again,  on  the  following  Sun¬ 
day,  it  is  noted  that  the  Hyde  Park  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
Episcopal,  and  Methodist  Sunday  Schools  visited  our  school  to 
hear  the  Howard  Mission  girls  sing,  the  attendance  being  over 
1,000.  As  the  church  only  seated  about  800,  there  must  have 
been  some  crowding  to  get  so  large  a  number  of  scholars 
inside. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Lecture  Room  was  built  and  the 
church  was  nearly  twenty-five  years  old,  that  the  custom  of 
holding  “sociables”  in  the  church  apparently  originated.  The 
record  says  that  the  first  church  “Sociable”  was  held  in  the 
Lecture  Room  and  church  on  January  3,  1873. 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hunt,  of  Wyoming,  or  Father  Hunt,  as  he 
was  universally  called,  who  is  referred  to  in  the  first  chapter, 
was  a  unique  character.  Colonel  Hitchcock  in  his  history 
tells  of  the  following  incident  illustrating  his  radical  hatred  of 
slavery.  It  occurred  when  Father  Hunt  occupied  the  pulpit  in 
our  church  at  the  first  Sabbath  service  after  the  firing  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  when  the  public  heart  w;as  in  a  blaze  of  patriotic 
fire,  nowhere  more  visible  than  in  the  public  worship  services 
of  the  churches.  We  quote  from  Colonel  Hitchcock’s  story: 

“Born  in  Virginia,  of  wealthy  slave-holding  parents,  he  early 
became  convinced  of  the  iniquity  of  the  slave-holding  system,  and 
beggared  himself  by  emancipating  his  slaves.  This  action  ostracised 
him  from  his  own  people,  and  he  came  North,  where  he  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  became  a  stalwart  in  the  ante-bellum 
agitation  against  the  ‘sacred  institution.’  He  was  a  radical  of  radicals 
— another  John  the  Baptist — on  every  question  touching  right  or 
wrong.  *  *  *  Physically  he  was  small,  with  a  partial  hunchback 
deformity,  but  on  his  stooping  shoulders  he  carried  a  magnificent 
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head,  now  partially  bald,  with  long  patriarchal  gray  beard,  which 
reached  nearly  to  his  waist.  Mentally  he  was  a  giant;  keen  of  wit 

as  a  Damascus  blade,  and  a  master  of  satire  and  logic.  Now  to  the 

incident  in  the  First  Church.  It  was  the  character  of  the  morning 
prayer — or  what  was  then  known  as  ‘the  long  prayer.’  As  nearly  as 
I  can  recollect,  his  petitions  were  as  follows : 

‘Oh!  Thou  God  of  nations.  Thou  hast  seen  that  the  accursed 

minions  of  slavery  have  dared  to  fire  upon  the  sacred  flag  of  this 

country  which  Thou  hast  created.  This  great  free  Republic  which 
Thou  hast  ordained  to  be  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations 
they  are  seeking  and  threatening  to  destroy,  through  their  hellish 
ambitions  to  propagate  and  perpetuate  the  damnable  institution  of 
slavery.  They  would  destroy  the  best  government  Thou  hast  given 
to  man.  We  pray  Thee  stay  their  wicked  hands,  already  imbrued 
with  the  blood  of  freedom,  and  curse  them !  Curse  them  ! !  We  pray 
Thee,  O  Lord,  curse  them ! ! !  Send  them  to  the  hell  to  which  they 
belong!  And  save,  Oh!  save,  our  beloved  country.’ 

“These  are  but  a  few  of  the  petitions  of  that  remarkable  prayer, 
uttered  with  the  most  vehement  unction.  Had  another  Elijah 
appeared  with  his  message  of  malediction  the  scene  could  hardly 
have  been  less  impressive.  And  to  everyone  of  those  fearsome  exple¬ 
tives  and  petitions  we  in  the  crowded  audience  responded  in  our 
hearts,  ‘Amen!  and  Amen!!’  This  was  the  spirit  of  the  North,  voiced 
by  a  Southern  man  born  and  bred  under  the  institution  of  slavery.” 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
church  was  observed  with  Memorial  Services  on  Sunday, 
November  16,  1873,  having  been  postponed  by  the  Session  to 
this  date  on  account  of  the  necessary  absence  of  the  pastor 
and  one  of  those  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  services.  The 
church  was  crowded  at  both  the  morning  and  evening  services, 
the  pastor,  Rev.  S.  C.  Logan,  D.  D.,  preaching  a  memorial  ser¬ 
mon  from  the  text  found  in  Psalms  77 :5,  at  the  morning 
service.  Joseph  A.  Scranton  acted  as  chairman,  and  Joseph 
C.  Platt,  Jr.,  as  secretary  of  the  meeting  held  at  7 :30  p.  m.,  by 
appointment  of  the  Session,  and  the  following  addresses  were 
made : 

“The  History  of  the  Sabbath  School  Work,  Church  and 
Mission,”  by  J.  C.  Platt. 

“The  Music  of  the  Sanctuary,  with  Notes  of  the  Singers,” 
by  E.  P.  Kingsbury. 

“Brief  Mention  of  the  Earlier  Members  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion,  with  Roll  of  the  Dead,”  by  Alfred  Hand. 
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Rev.  N.  G.  Parke,  D.  D.,  was  present,  read  the  150th  Psalm, 
offered  prayer  and  pronounced  the  benediction. 

At  this  meeting  the  Memorial  Endowment  Fund,  of  which 
more  particular  mention  is  made  elsewhere,  was  instituted, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Dickson,  and  the  sum  of  $10,830 
was  pledged. 

It  appears  that  the  plan  of  advertising  the  church  services 
was  first  adopted  nearly  60  years  ago,  for  on  February  18, 
1874,  the  Session  by  resolution  directed  “that  notices  of  the 
services  be  published  in  the  daily  papers  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  that  cards  suitably  framed,  containing  the  roster  of  the 
church  services  be  placed  in  the  several  hotel  offices  in  the  city.” 

The  following  facts  will  be  of  interest  with  relation  to 
the  organization  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
matter  was  first  brought  up  in  January,  1871,  when  the  Memor¬ 
ial  Fund  was  raised,  it  being  proposed  to  build  a  chapel  as  a 
nucleus  for  such  an  organization.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  select  a  site,  and  at  first  the  southerly  corner  of  Washington 
Avenue  and  Gibson  Street  was  selected,  which  action  was 
rescinded  later,  when  the  present  site  was  chosen.  The  organ¬ 
ization  was  not  perfected  until  three  years  later.  On  April  2, 
1874,  pursuant  to  notice  given  by  the  Session,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  church,  with  those  desirous  of 
forming  the  new  organization.  On  April  16,  1874,  the  petition 
for  the  organization  of  the  Second  or  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  was  approved  and  signed  by  the  Session,  and  duly 
presented  to  Presbytery.  On  June  28,  1874,  a  farewell  service 
was  held  in  our  church  to  the  members  going  out  to  form  the 
new  church,  addresses  being  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Logan,  Alfred 
•Hand,  Charles  Fuller,  C.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  Thomas  Dickson, 
and  J.  C.  Platt.  The  formal  organization  of  the  Second 
Church  was  effected  by  a  committee  of  Presbytery  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  the  First  Church,  82  members  of  the  “Mother” 
Church  being  dismissed  to  form,  with  six  others,  the  new 
church.  On  December  20,  1874,  when  the  temporary  chapel 
had  been  erected,  a  final  farewell  service  was  held  in  the 
First  Church  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  the  new 
chapel  was  dedicated,  toward  which  the  sum  of  $3,166.83  from 
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the  Memorial  Fund  was  appropriated,  the  sermon  being 
preached  by  Rev.  John  W.  Partridge,  and  the  dedication  prayer 
being  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Logan. 

It  appears  from  the  church  roll  that  Mrs.  George  B.  Chase 
(“Aunt  Jane”  as  she  was  universally  and  affectionately  called) 
had  the  record  of  the  longest  term  of  continuous  service  in 
the  membership  of  the  church.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  B.  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  first  elders,  was  born 
on  September  14,  1832,  and  was  received  into  membership 
upon  profession  of  faith,  being  enrolled  as  Miss  Jane  Hutchin¬ 
son  (No.  62  on  the  Historical  Roll)  on  November  24,  1852. 
For  74  years  she  was  a  faithful  and  devoted  attendant  upon 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  from  the  organization  of  the 
church  in  1848  until  her  death  in  her  ninetieth  year  on  May  25, 
1922,  and  she  was  for  70  years  a  communicant  member. 

The  oldest  living  member  is  now  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Kingsbury. 
She  also  is  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  B.  Hutchinson,  was  born 
March  19,  1836,  and  was  received  upon  profession  of  faith 
on  November  24,  1852,  and  enrolled  as  Miss  Sarah  Hutchin¬ 
son,  being  No.  72  on  the  Historical  Roll.  On  May  28,  1858, 
having  moved  to  Oxford,  N.  J.,  she  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  that  place;  and  on  June  2,  1875,  was 
again  received,  with  her  husband,  into  membership  by  letter 
from  the  Oxford  Church.  As  a  baptized  child  of  the  church 
her  connection  dates  from  its  very  organization,  when  her 
parents  were  enrolled  at  the  organization.  Notwithstanding 
her  87  years  she  has  been  able  to  attend  the  church  services 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  by  her  fidelity  and  devotion  is  “an 
example  unto  the  flock.” 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Fowler  (Achsah  B.  Dickinson)  was  received 
into  membership,  on  profession  of  faith,  on  June  6,  1858,  and, 
of  the  living  members,  has  thus  the  record  of  the  longest  con¬ 
tinuous  membership,  65  years.  Miss  Frances  M.  Fuller  was 
received  into  membership  upon  profession  of  faith  on  May  31, 
1856,  at  the  age  of  19;  was  dismissed  to  the  Elmhurst  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  its  organization,  April  12,  1891,  and  again 
received  into  membership  on  October  21,  1904.  She  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  oldest  living  member. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  other  living  members  of  the 
church  who  were  received  into  membership  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  with  the  dates  of  their  reception : 

Miss  Mary  G.  Mattes,  April  19,  1867 ;  Miss  Alice  G.  Hutch¬ 
inson,  February  29,  1868;  Mrs.  Emma  G.  Blair,  September  5, 
1868;  Mrs.  Mary  Olmstead  Logan,  March  20,  1869;  J.  Scott 
Inglis,  April  4,  1869;  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Seybolt,  December  3, 
1870;  Mrs.  Eliza  Bushnell,  March  15,  1871;  Robert  W.  Arch¬ 
bald,  May  29,  1872;  Frank  Elbert  Platt,  June  1,  1872;  and 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Plumley,  September  6,  1873. 

The  holding  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  exercises  of 
the  Sunday  School  appears  on  the  records  under  date  of  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1877,  and  note  is  made  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Joseph 
C.  Platt,  who  had  served  as  Superintendent  for  12  years, 
declined  a  re-election,  and  that  A.  W.  Dickson  was  elected 
Superintendent  of  the  school  to  succeed  him.  At  the  evening 
service  a  gold-headed  ebony  cane  was  presented  to  Mr.  Platt 
as  a  slight  token  of  appreciation  of  his  services. 

An  interesting  address  upon  “The  Music  of  the  Sanctuary, 
with  Notes  of  the  Singers,”  by  Edward  P.  Kingsbury,  was 
delivered  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  exercises,  and  is 
contained  in  the  book  printed  at  that  time.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  first  chorister  chosen  in  March,  1848,  before 
the  formal  organization  of  the  church,  was  S.  G.  Barker, 
and  among  the  members  of  the  choir  of  seventeen  were  the 
two  subsequently  chosen  elders,  Charles  Fuller  and  Nathaniel 
B.  Hutchinson,  and  also  Joseph  H.  Scranton,  George  W. 
Scranton,  J.  C.  Platt,  R.  W.  Olmstead,  and  among  the  young 
ladies  were  those  who  afterward  became  Mrs.  R.  W.  Olm¬ 
stead,  Mrs.  George  B.  Chase,  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Fuller.  They 
sat  upon  three  wooden  seats,  made  and  arranged  by  W.  W. 
Manness,  and  led  the  congregation  in  the  services  held  in  Odd 
Fellows’  Hall.  For  two  years  a  tuning  fork  was  the  only 
musical  instrument  possessed,  when  a  melodeon  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  cost  of  $75.  Those  who  served  as  chorister  in 
the  early  years,  besides  Mr.  Barker,  were  I.  F.  Fuller  and 
Edward  P.  Kingsbury,  the  latter  for  14  years,  from  1854  to 
1868,  and  again  from  1870  for  about  ten  years.  The  first  pipe 
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organ  was  installed  in  February,  1872,  the  choir  contributing 
$500,  the  amount  appropriated  for  its  expenses  for  two  years, 
to  the  fund.  The  early  organists  were  Messrs.  Fred  Becker, 
Charles  Pabst,  Ferdinand  Burger,  and  N.  A.  Hulbert.  Miss 
Stella  Seymour  became  organist  in  1868,  and  served  the  congre¬ 
gation  with  great  devotion  for  twenty-six  years,  a  longer  period 
than  that  of  any  of  the  pastors.  Upon  the  occasion  of  her 
resignation  on  May  16,  1894,  the  Session  adopted  and  spread 
upon  its  minutes  a  resolution  bearing  testimony  “to  the 
faithfulness  and  steady  devotion  to  duty  which  Miss  Sey¬ 
mour  has  ever  manifested stating  that  hers  had  been  “a 
labor  of  love  and  sincere  loyalty  to  a  church  dear  to  her 
heart,  and  her  cheerfulness,  courage,  and  regularity  have  been 
an  inspiration  to  others,  and  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
Session testifying  to  her  many  years  of  loving  and  faith¬ 
ful  service  as  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School,  as  well  as  her 
work  among  the  Chinese,  a  Sunday  School  for  whom  was 
begun  and  carried  on  by  and  through  her  personal  efforts. 

It  was  not  until  1882  that  any  money  was  appropriated  for 
the  singers.  At  the  meeting  held  January  3,  1882,  the  sum 
of  $250  was  voted  annually,  to  be  expended  by  the  chorister 
for  choir  expenses,  with  one  negative  vote,  that  of  J.  C.  Platt, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  first  choir,  who  “desired  to  be 
recorded  in  the  negative,  because  the  resolution  is  intended 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  persons  for  singing  in  the  choir.” 
In  1890  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  choir  was  raised  to 
$1,800.  Before  this,  the  funds  for  securing  singers  had  been 
raised  by  private  subscription. 

Of  the  membership  of  the  church  four  have  gone  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the  foreign  field,  and  two  of  the  young  men 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  church  have  been  ordained  to  the 
gospel  ministry.  Note  is  made  opposite  the  name  of  Miss 
Caroline  Hartley,  who  was  baptized  and  received  into  mem¬ 
bership  on  May  10,  1863,  and  five  years  later  dismissed  to 
the  Washburn  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  that  she  served 
some  years  in  India  as  a  missionary. 

Miss  Sophie  B.  Loring,  who  was  received  by  letter  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  on  December  6, 
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1873,  and  later  married  Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  was  for  three 
years  a  missionary  in  Syria. 

Stuart  Dodge  Jessup,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup,  who 
was  for  over  50  years  a  missionary  in  Syria,  was  received 
into  our  church  upon  profession  of  faith  on  October  11,  1885, 
and  has  been  a  missionary  in  Syria  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Miss  Cora  E.  Savige,  who  joined  the  church  on  October  6, 
1897,  went  out  to  China  as  a  missionary  in  1900,  where  she 
married  Dr.  Charles  Lewis,  a  medical  missionary,  in  1902.  For 
many  years  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  have  labored  at  Paotingfu, 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  has  been  supported  by  the  Sunday  School. 

Upon  the  records  of  the  Session,  under  date  of  April  21, 
1896,  appears  the  statement  that  Spencer  Cole  Dickson,  oldest 
son  of  the  Clerk  of  Session,  Alexander  W.  Dickson,  was  on 
that  date  received  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  at  Carbondale, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry ;  and  that  he  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  S.  C.  Logan  during  his  studies 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Note  is  also  made  of 
the  fact  that  on  November  28,  1899,  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Point 
Pleasant,  N.  J.,  thus  being  the  first  of  the  members  of  our 
church  to  be  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry.  He  subse¬ 
quently  held  charges  at  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  and  at  Bloomsburg, 
Pa.,  and  is  now  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 

Under  date  of  April  17,  1900,  it  appears  that  Thomas  F. 
Archbald,  a  student  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  was 
received  under  the  care  of  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the 
gospel  ministry,  and  was  licensed  to  preach ;  that  he  was 
ordained  in  our  church  on  May  23,  1900,  and  called  to  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cuba,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Arch¬ 
bald  subsequently  resigned  his  charge  in  1903  to  accept  a 
position  at  the  College  of  Wooster,  in  Ohio  where  he  served  as 
Professor  of  Missions  in  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Training 
School  for  three  years.  Being  compelled,  on  account  of  his 
health,  to  give  up  his  work,  he  has,  in  recent  years,  been 
supplying  vacant  pulpits  in  the  Presbytery,  and  assisting  in 
the  work  of  our  own  church,  with  great  acceptability. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  BENEVOLENCE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

The  church,  although  starting  with  but  seventeen  enrolled 
members,  was  self-supporting  from  the  very  first,  and  while 
the  salary  paid  to  the  first  pastor,  $600,  seems  small  in  these 
days,  it  was  larger  than  the  average  salary  of  pastors  in  this 
region  in  1848.  The  church  was  blessed  with  friends  who 
came  to  its  assistance  in  the  erection  of  the  first  church  edifice, 
but  the  members  of  the  congregation,  old  and  young,  men  and 
women,  shouldered  the  burdens  of  the  work  from  the  very 
outset,  and  sacrificed  in  order  that  the  house  of  God  should,  in 
its  character  and  appointments,  be  a  fitting  testimony  of  their 
gratitude  for  material  and  spiritual  blessings. 

In  chronicling  the  gifts  of  the  church  for  the  support  of 
the  work  both  at  home  and  abroad  only  an  approximation 
to  the  gifts  of  its  members  can  be  made.  Presbyterians 
have  always,  everywhere,  been  lavish  in  their  gifts  to  inter¬ 
denominational  agencies,  and  the  larger  part  of  these  contri¬ 
butions  never  appear  upon  the  records.  At  the  25th  Anniversary 
it  was  stated  that  the  reports  to  the  General  Assembly  during 
the  first  twenty-five  years,  for  three  of  which  there  is  no 
record,  showed  contributions  for  church  work  abroad  and 
miscellaneous  causes  of  $51,821,  while  for  the  support  of  the 
church  there  was  expended,  not  including  the  building  opera¬ 
tions,  the  sum  of  $80,828.  If  to  this  is  added  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  amounting  to  about  $26,200,  we  have  a  total  of 
$158,849  expended  for  the  work  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is 
clear  that  this  does  not  include  many  gifts  for  special  causes 
which  did  not  go  through  the  regular  church  treasury,  for  at  the 
50th  Anniversary,  the  Clerk  of  Session,  Alexander  W.  Dick¬ 
son,  after  careful  tabulation  reported  that  the  total  benevolence 
contributions  for  the  first  twenty-five  years,  exclusive  of  church 
support,  totalled  $208,337.  During  the  second  period  of 
twenty-five  years  the  total  benevolence  contributions  were 
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stated  to  have  amounted  to  $256,162.  In  the  same  period  the 
contributions  for  self-support  amounted  to  $200,069. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  contributions  reported 
to  the  General  Assembly  have  been  as  follows:  For  benevo¬ 
lences,  $423,168;  and  for  church  support  and  building  opera¬ 
tions,  $502,630,  or  a  total  of  $925,798. 

The  growth  in  giving  in  seventy-five  years  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  gifts  for  benevolence  reported  in  1850,  amounted 
to  $168,  and  for  church  support  about  $600,  a  total  of  $768, 
while  in  1923  the  gifts  for  benevolence  reported  totalled 
$20,892,  and  for  church  support  $22,833,  a  total  of  $43,725. 

A  summary,  then,  of  the  total  gifts  reported  during  the  past 
seventy-five  years,  upon  the  basis  of  the  amounts  reported  in 
1898,  would  be  as  follows : 


For  Benevolences — 

1848-1873  . 

1873-1898  . 

1898-1923  . 

For  Church  Support — 

1848-1873  . 

1873-1898  . . 

1898-1923  . 

Grand  total  . . 


$208,337 

256,162 

379,336  $  843,835 


$107,028 

200,069 

502,630  $  809,727 

$1,653,562 


Of  the  special  funds  raised  by  the  congregation  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  Memorial  Fund  started  in  1870,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  reuniting  of  the  Old  and  New  School 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Dr.  Logan  stated  that 
this  fund  amounted  to  over  $31,000,  nearly  half  of  which  was 
contributed  by  Joseph  H.  Scranton;  $5,000  being  used  for  the 
new  pipe  organ  installed  in  February,  1872 ;  $18,000  to  Lafay¬ 
ette  College  and  other  educational  and  mission  work,  and  the 
balance  for  miscellaneous  benevolence,  including  over  $3,000 
which  was  turned  over  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  to 
assist  in  the  erection  of  their  temporary  church  building. 

At  the  25th  Anniversary  exercises  on  November  16,  1873, 
the  Endowment  Fund  was  established,  primarily  for  the  aid  of 
the  needy  in  the  church,  at  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Dickson, 
who  started  the  subscriptions  with  a  gift  of  $1,000,  which  he 
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increased  to  $1,250,  a  total  of  $10,881  having  been  pledged 
at  the  meeting.  This  fund  has  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  income  to  principal  until  it  is  now  over  $15,000,  and  is 
administered  by  the  Session. 

In  1872,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  pastor,  Dr.  Logan,  the 
congregation  assumed  the  support  of  a  home  missionary  in 
Washington  Territory,  Rev.  E.  W.  Lamb,  appropriating  $1,250 
per  annum  for  his  salary.  Rev.  Mr.  Lamb’s  health  failing  the 
following  year,  Rev.  John  Rea  was  supported  in  the  same  field 
in  his  stead.  In  connection  with  the  Sunday  School  the 
Juvenile  Missionary  Society  in  1871  assumed  the  support  of 
a  missionary  in  Syria,  and  has  almost  continuously  from  that 
time  supported  a  missionary  in  the  foreign  or  home  field.  Mrs. 
Cora  Savige  Lewis,  a  member  of  our  church,  who  married  Dr. 
Charles  Lewis,  a  medical  missionary  stationed  at  Paotingfu, 
China,  is  now  and  has  been  for  many  years  supported  by  the 
Society.  For  over  fifteen  years  the  members  of  our  church 
have  contributed  liberally  toward  the  support  of  L.  E.  McLach- 
lin,  the  representative  in  China  of  the  Scranton  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Through  the  generosity  of  one  of  its  members  the  Women’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  been  enabled  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  a  missionary  in  India,  Miss  Grace  Enright,  who 
is  stationed  at  Sangli. 

For  the  past  two  years  our  church  has  also  undertaken  to 
appropriate  one  thousand  dollars  annually  toward  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  work  in  the  Southern  mountain  region,  and  has  as  its 
missionary  representative,  Miss  Anna  Jones,  at  White  Rock, 
N.  C. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  large  measure  of  sup¬ 
port  accorded  the  Italian  Presbyterian  Mission  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  This  mission  was  established  under  the  care  of 
Presbytery’s  Executive  Committee  on  Work  Among  People  of 
Foreign  Speech  in  1890,  and  associated  with  our  church.  Soon 
after  it  was  organized  the  Young  Ladies  Society  undertook  a 
large  share  of  the  support  of  the  mission,  and  continued  it 
until  sufficient  funds  were  appropriated  by  Presbytery  to  render 
their  assistance  unnecessary.  Among  the  missionaries  con¬ 
nected  with  this  work  have  been :  Revs.  R.  De  Leo,  Alfio  Mini- 
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tella,  Guiseppe  Ghigo,  Leonardo  D’Anna,  F.  Picciotti,  and 
John  Capriotti.  In  1912  our  church  furnished  about  four 
thousand  dollars  toward  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  the  cost  of 
erection  of  a  commodious  mission  on  the  west  side  of  the  city, 
which  unfortunately  was  destroyed  by  a  mine  cave.  The  mis¬ 
sion  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  transferred  to  Dunmore 
and  associated  with  the  Dunmore  Presbyterian  Church. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  NEW  CHURCH  BUILDING 

At  the  annual  congregational  meeting  held  on  January  8, 
1895,  a  Building  Committee  was  elected  consisting  of  William 
W.  Scranton  (chairman),  William  F.  Hallstead,  James  Arch- 
bald,  Arthur  H.  Storrs,  Frank  E.  Platt  (treasurer),  Charles  C. 
Mattes,  and  William  J.  Hand  (secretary),  with  authority  to 
erect  a  parsonage  and  church  when  the  present  lots  were  sold 
and  sufficient  subscriptions  were  received  for  the  purpose,  to 
serve  until  the  parsonage  and  church  were  completed,  the  com¬ 
mittee  being  limited  to  an  expenditure  of  $150,000  without 
further  consent  from  the  congregation. 

After  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  site,  the  Building 
Committee  were,  on  February  7,  1897,  authorized  to  erect  the 
parsonage  on  the  lots  already  purchased.  L.  C.  Holden,  of 
New  York  City,  was  employed  as  architect  to  draw  plans  for 
the  parsonage,  as  well  as  the  church,  and  the  parsonage  was 
built  and  completed  early  in  1898  at  an  expense  of  $16,944.91, 
being  first  occupied  by  Rev.  James  McLeod.  The  building  of 
the  new  church  was  necessarily  postponed  until  the  balance  of 
the  Washington  Avenue  property  could  be  sold  to  advantage, 
and  this  was  consummated  September  28,  1902,  J.  D.  Williams 
paying  therefor  $75,000,  thus  making  the  total  sum  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  entire  property  $112,500. 

The  last  service  held  in  the  old  church  was  on  Sunday, 
December  28,  1902,  when  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  administered  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  James  McLeod, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Odell,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church.  Possession  of  the  church  property  was 
delivered  to  the  purchaser  on  January  1,  1903.  The  organ  was 
reserved  from  the  sale,  and  sold  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pittston,  the  successor  of  the  old  Lackawanna 
Presbyterian  Church  organized  in  1842,  and  the  pulpit,  also 
reserved,  was  given  to  the  Logan  Memorial  Church  at  Throop. 
The  final  plans  were  at  once  adopted  by  the  committee  for 
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The  Church  and  Manse  at  the  corner  of  Madison 
Avenue  and  Olive  Street.  This  building  was  Dedicated 

October  24,  1904 
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the  new  church,  and  the  work  of  building  commenced.  Chi 
September  28,  1903,  the  cornerstone  of  the  edifice  was  laid 
with  impressive  services,  the  actual  laying  of  the  stone  being 
assigned  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Scranton,  chairman  of  the  building 
committee.  The  general  contractor  for  the  building  was  Peter 
Stipp,  the  stone  work  being  sublet  to  the  Carlucci  Stone  Com¬ 
pany.  Being  desirous  of  insuring  an  adequate  foundation  for 
the  structure,  the  committee  employed  the  firm  of  Stevenson 
&  Knight  to  sink  a  shaft  in  the  basement  of  the  church  to  the 
“Big  Vein,”  which  had  been  partially  mined  out  in  the  ’60s, 
and  which  lies  about  70  feet  below  the  surface,  the  expense  of 
$1,322.55  being  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Scranton,  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  examination  showed  that  at  least  half  the  coal 
under  the  property  remained  in  the  pillars  of  this  vein,  and 
that  no  further  supports  were  needed.  As  a  matter  of  history 
it  may  be  well  to  record  here  that,  during  the  building  of  the 
church,  Col.  Charles  C.  Mattes,  a  member  of  the  building  com- 
mittee,  who  was  then  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  informed 
the  committee  that  the  original  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  lots 
to  the  Scranton  Gas  and  Water  Company,  then  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  contained  a  provision  similar  to  those  in  the  deeds  for 
lots  lying  between  Lackawanna  Avenue  and  Spruce  Street, 
which  only  permitted  the  grantor  to  make  gangways  through 
the  coal  under  the  property  which  might  be  required  to  mine 
the  coal  on  adjoining  property,  but  that  the  deed  given  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  contract,  for  some  reason  not  accounted  for,  con¬ 
tained  the  usual  and  ordinary  clause  found  in  most  of  the 
deeds  for  lots  on  the  town  plot,  excepting  and  reserving  all  the 
coal  with  the  right  to  mine  and  remove  it  without  liability  for 
injury  or  damage  caused  thereby. 

For  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  the  congregation  worshipped  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auditorium.  Although  the  church  was  not 
fully  completed  until  five  months  later,  the  Sunday  School 
room  was  finished  so  that  on  May  25,  1904,  the  church  services 
were  held  there,  and  continued  until  the  auditorium  was  fin¬ 
ished.  In  July  of  that  year  Rev.  Griffin  W.  Bull,  D.  D., 
occupied  the  pulpit  in  the  Sunday  School  room  as  supply,  and 
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made  so  favorable  an  impression  upon  the  congregation,  that, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  McLeod  the  following  year,  he  was 
the  unanimous  choice  for  pastor. 

On  October  23,  1904,  the  finished  edifice  was  dedicated  with 
fitting  and  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  sermon  being  delivered 
by  Rev.  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  The  total  cost  of 
the  new  church  property,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  F.  E. 
Platt,  treasurer  of  the  building  committee,  spread  upon  the 


records,  was  as  follows: 

Cost  of  lots .  $  30,000.00 

Cost  of  parsonage .  16,944.91 

Cost  of  church  and  furnishings .  149,360.48 

Cost  of  shaft  to  ensure  proper  foundation .  1,322.55 

Cost  of  asphalt  pavement . . . .  1,258.24 


$198,886.18 

This  sum  was  provided  for  by  the  sale  of  the  old  church 
property  for  $112,500.00  and  by  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  $86,403.88.  It  is  fitting  that  especial  mention  should  here 
be  made  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  congregation  to  the  great 
generosity  and  fine  spirit  shown  by  the  chairman  of  the  build¬ 
ing  committee,  Mr.  William  W.  Scranton,  in  the  erection  of 
the  new  church.  Leading  the  original  subscription  list  with  a 
gift  of  $6,000,  as  the  work  progressed,  and  his  interest  became 
aroused  in  the  erection  of  a  building  that  should  in  every  way 
be  worthy  of  the  congregation  and  the  King  and  Head  of  the 
Church  to  whose  service  it  was  to  be  dedicated,  he  personally 
assumed  the  expense  of  extra  work  and  improvements,  not 
included  in  the  original  plans  and  specifications,  until  his  gifts 
totalled  over  $25,000.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
organ,  costing  about  $9,000,  which  he  presented  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  as  a  memorial  to  his  father  and  mother,  Joseph  H. 
Scranton  and  Cornelia  W.  Scranton;  the  Sienna  marble  steps 
and  beautiful  pulpit  of  marble  and  mosaic;  the  mosaic  floors 
in  the  ambulatory  and  church ;  the  massive  Gothic  pulpit  chairs ; 
and  the  decoration  of  the  walls  of  the  Sunday  School  room, 
together  with  the  chairs. 

It  is  proper  here  to  enumerate  the  memorials  which  have 
been  at  this  date  installed  in  the  church.  Reference  has  already 
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been  made  above  to  the  organ  given  by  William  W.  Scranton 
in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother.  The  Sienna  marble 
Baptismal  Font  is  a  memorial  to  Austin  M.  Decker.  The  large 
stained-glass  window  in  the  west  transept,  depicting  “Christ 
and  the  Woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Well”  (by  John  La  Farge), 
is  a  memorial  to  William  R.  Storrs,  1824-1905,  and  his  wife, 
Harriet  Whiton  Storrs,  1826-1893,  with  the  verse  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  :  “God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.”  The  large  window  over 
the  main  entrance  door  at  the  rear  of  the  nave,  depicting  “The 
Ascension,”  is  a  memorial  to  J.  Curtis  Platt,  born  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1816,  died  November  15,  1887,  and  his  wife,  Catherine 
Serena  Scranton,  born  April  1,  1822,  died  July  4,  1887.  The 
large  window  next,  on  the  east  side  of  the  nave,  representing 
“The  Resurrection,”  is  “The  Hallstead  Memorial,”  erected 
Easter,  1911,  given  by  Mrs.  William  F.  Hallstead.  The  three 
small  windows,  with  subjects,  in  the  east  transept  are  as 
follows:  “The  Good  Shepherd,”  in  loving  memory  of  Alex¬ 
ander  W.  Dickson,  1843-1912;  “Christ  Blessing  the  Children,” 
in  loving  memory  of  Charles  Fuller,  1797-1881,  and  of  Maria 
S.  Fuller,  1799-1874;  and  “The  Good  Shepherd,”  in  memory 
of  William  W.  Manness,  1816-1893,  and  Elvira  C.  Manness, 
1826-1893.  In  the  west  transept,  the  small  window  in  the 
center,  depicting  “Christ  Revealing  Himself  to  the  Two 
Disciples  at  Emmaus,”  is  a  memorial  to  Alexander  E.  Hunt, 
1835-1914,  and  his  wife,  Frances  E.  Hunt,  1837-1911. 

A  bronze  tablet  in  the  east  transept  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit 
commemorates  the  fourth  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  Samuel 
Crothers  Logan,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  pastor  of  this  church  from 
1869  to  1892,  and  his  wife,  Lucie  Loring  Logan,  with  the  text 
of  Scripture:  “Their  works  do  follow  them.” 

On  the  east  side  of  the  nave  at  its  junction  with  the  east 
transept  is  a  bronze  tablet,  placed  there  by  the  gifts  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation  with  the  inscription:  “In  memory  of 
Griffin  W.  Bull,  D.  D.,  1868-1916,  Beloved  Pastor  of  this 
Church,  1906-1916,  T  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.’  ” 

On  the  opposite  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  triplicate  Gothic  bronze 
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memorial  tablet  erected  by  the  congregation  at  an  expense  of 
over  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  dedicated  with  an  impressive 
service  on  Sunday,  February  27,  1821,  commemorating  the 
three  young  men  of  the  congregation  who  laid  down  their 
lives  in  the  great  World  War:  William  H.  Jessup,  Jr.,  Fred 
A.  Hannah,  and  Harold  B.  Ware.  The  composition  presents 
three  arched  openings  with  a  series  of  Gothic  panels  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  open  elaborate  cresting  of  intricate  v design. 
The  larger  central  panel  bears  the  inscription  and  names  as 
follows:  “To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  Memory  of  the  Sons 
of  this  Church  who  gave  their  Lives  for  Freedom  and 
Righteousness.” 

Fred  A.  Hannah,  S.  S.  U.  635  A.  A.  S. 

Deuxnouds  aux  Bois,  September  20,  1918 
William  H.  Jessup,  Jr.,  Lt.  6th  Regt.  F.  A. 

Argonne,  October  5,  1918 
Harold  B.  Ware,  1st  Marine  Avn.  F. 

Calais,  November  12,  1918 

Above  the  inscription  the  American  eagle  stands  out  in  bold 
relief,  thus  giving  suggestion  of  the  patriotic  sentiment  so 
appropriately  combining  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
meanings  set  forth  in  the  tablet.  The  two  narrower  panels  at 
right  and  left  bear  the  Scripture  texts  respectively:  “He  that 
loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it,”  and  “Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends.”  At  the  base  the  three  Gothic  panels  are  repeated  in 
alignment,  permitting  a  scroll  to  be  introduced  in  the  center 
upon  which  the  date  is  inscribed  “Anno  Domini  1920.”  The 
bronze  is  finished  in  a  light  golden  tone  with  the  letters  bur¬ 
nished,  thus  giving  a  bright  effect  together  with  clear  legi¬ 
bility.  Upon  the  bulletin  of  the  dedication  service  it  is  stated : 
“From  the  time  that  this  church  had  knowledge  of  the  sad 
honor  that  had  come  to  it  in  the  soldier  death  of  three  of  its 
sons,  there  has  been  the  strong  and  persistent  desire  to  give 
visible  and  permanent  expression  of  its  appreciation  of  the 
sacrifice  made  by  those  who  ‘went  forth  to  war’  and  came 
not  back  again.  This  desire  has  come  to  lasting  expression 
in  the  bronze  tablet  which  has  been  set  in  the  western  wall  of 
the  nave  of  the  church.  The  architectural  scheme  of  the  tablet 
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was  designed  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Lamb,  of  the  Lamb  Studios, 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Lamb  has  fully  met  the  artistic  require¬ 
ments  that  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  church  edifice 
imposed  upon  him.”  The  tablet  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Marjorie 
Ware,  sister  of  Harold  B.  Ware,  while  the  congregation  stood 
as  the  words  of  dedication  were  pronounced  by  the  minister. 

Covering  almost  the  whole  of  the  rear  wall  of  the  pulpit  is 
a  beautiful  mosaic  blank  window,  duplicating  in  size  and  form 
the  large  stained-glass  windows  in  the  transepts,  given  by  his 
sons  in  memory  of  Nathan  Grier  Parke,  who  ministered  to 
the  congregation  as  Stated  Supply  from  its  organization  on 
October  14,  1848,  until  June,  1849.  The  subject  is:  “The 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost,”  and  portrays  in 
heroic  stature  the  figures  of  the  eleven  apostles  and  the  three 
Marys.  The  inscription  states  that  he  was  “Founder  and  First 
Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scranton,  1844- 
1849.”  At  the  top  is  the  quotation  from  Scripture:  “And 
suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing, 
mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting, 
and  there  appeared  unto  them,  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire, 
and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them.” 

In  the  pastor’s  study  behind  the  organ  is  an  inscription  which 
reads  as  follows :  “This  room  was  furnished  by  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  William  F.  Hallstead.”  Of  the  six  solid  silver  collection 
plates  now  in  use,  four  are  memorials,  one  being  in  memory  of 
Catherine  Scranton  Platt  and  Joseph  Curtis  Platt;  one  in 
memory  of  Charles  F.  Mattes;  one  in  memory  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Fuller ;  one  given  by  Mrs.  Helen  Sperry  Scran¬ 
ton  in  memory  of  her  mother;  while  the  two  remaining 
plates  were  the  gifts,  respectively,  of  Mrs.  James  Archbald  and 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Bennell,  and  of  Emmeline  and  Clara  Richmond  and 
Mary  R.  Tracy.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  large  east 
transept  window  has  been  reserved  for  a  memorial  to  William 
Walker  Scranton,  who  made  provision  therefor  in  his  will. 

In  the  ambulatory  an  oak  tablet  has  been  placed  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  nave,  containing  the  Honor  Roll  of  those 
connected  with  the  church  who  served  in  the  World  War,  the 
inscription  and  names  being  as  follows : 
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“For  the  Country’s  Honor 

Earl  W.  Adair 
Gerwin  D.  Adair 
Ralph  A.  Amerman 
Karl  J.  Ammerman 
Paul  Ammerman 
Hugh  Archbald 
Franklin  T.  Arndt 
Walter  Babcock 
Samuel  G.  Barker 
Harry  W.  Baustien 
Robert  J.  Baustien 
Herbert  H.  Bosley 
Henry  H.  Brady 
Walter  Brenton 
Reese  G.  Brooks 
John  Burnett 
Marion  H.  Callender 
F.  Lucius  Carr 
Henry  Cheeseman 
Lewis  Cheeseman,  Jr. 
Edward  H.  F.  Conrad 
John  B.  Corier 
Walter  H.  Coursen 
David  C.  Coyle 
William  J.  Daniels 
J.  Windsor  Decker 
Frederick  A.  De  Wilde 
W.  Walter  De  Wilde 
Kenneth  W.  Dolph 
J.  Nelson  Douglas 
Roland  A.  Esslinger 
Roy  Farber 
Forrest  W.  Fay 
Charles  Graham,  Jr. 
George  F.  Gschwindt 
Alfred  Hand 
Fred  A.  Hannah  * 

John  H.  Hintermeister 
Frank  J.  Hoffman 
Homer  C.  Hutchins 
George  T.  Hughes 
Edmund  B.  Jermyn,  Jr. 
William  S.  Jermyn 
James  S.  Jessup 
William  H.  Jessup,  Jr.  * 
T.  Cedwyn  Joseph 
William  E.  Keller 
Richard  W.  Logan 
Robert  B.  McClave 
Henry  P.  McQuaid 
Charles  F.  Manness 
Stanley  Manness 
Arthur  P.  Matthews 
George  D.  Miller 
Donald  Moir 
Cornelius  T.  Montgomery 


and  the  Freedom  of  the  World.” 

G.  Donald  Murray,  Jr. 

Frank  H.  Partridge 
Edwin  L.  Partridge 
Frederick  V.  B.  Partridge 
Gilbert  D.  Partridge 
G.  Warren  Peck 
Robert  H.  Peck 
Hubert  Pfahler 
Ian  D.  Pirie 
William  Pirie 
J.  Neil  Place 
A.  Blair  Platt 
Joseph  C.  Platt,  3rd 
J.  Curtis  Platt 
Leonard  S.  Platt 
Philip  S.  Platt 
Harry  W.  Raymond 
William  L.  Remaly 
G.  Frank  Reynolds 
Donald  B.  Rice 
Hugh  B.  Robinson 
Thomas  Russell 
Harold  S.  Ruth 
William  J.  Raeder 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Scranton 
Arthur  G.  Schautz 
John  G.  Schautz 
Francis  H.  Schoeffel 
Malcolm  F.  Schoeffel 
Walter  Siebecker 
Allan  B.  Smith 
Alvan  H.  Stack 
Floyd  W.  Stevens 
Alfred  E.  Stone 
Miss  Carol  Sykes 
Charles  E.  Sandercock 
Joseph  Scranton  Tate 
Gordon  M.  Taylor 
John  B.  Thomson 
Norman  B.  Thomson 
Clarence  L.  Tiffany 
Frederick  L.  Tracy 
W.  Richmond  Tracy 
Howard  S.  Travis 
Miss  Marjorie  Vandling 
Theodore  V.  S.  Vandling 
Gordon  Von  Hoesen 
E.  Oakley  Voris 
Harold  E.  Wickhiser 
Claude  W.  Walker 
Harold  B.  Ware  * 

S.  Lester  Warman 
Stanley  E.  Weiland 
Frank  O.  Williams 
La  Monte  Williams 
Raymond  J.  Williamson 


CHAPTER  XIII 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

As  is  usual  in  pioneer  localities,  Sunday  Schools  for  the 
children  preceded  the  local  church  organizations  in  Scranton. 
The  first  of  which  any  record  can  be  found  was  organized  as 
a  Union  School  about  May  1,  1841,  in  an  old  schoolhouse  then 
standing  on  a  hill  near  the  blast-furnaces  of  the  Lackawanna 
Iron  and  Coal  Company,  not  far  from  the  present  station  of 
the  Laurel  Line.  Mr.  Reuben  A.  Henry,  a  Baptist,  was  super¬ 
intendent,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Manness,  a  Presbyterian,  for  many 
years  Librarian  of  our  own  Sunday  School,  was  the  Libra¬ 
rian.  There  were  three  teachers — all  ladies,  and  six  schol¬ 
ars  to  commence  with. 

In  1842  the  school  was  moved  to  the  Village  Chapel,  then 
just  finished,  and  standing  on  the  east  corner  of  Lackawanna 
and  Adams  avenue.  This  was  called  the  ‘‘Harrison  Sunday 
School.”  Some  time  in  1845  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Barton 
Mott,  introduced  Methodist  books  and  papers  into  the  school 
and  reported  it  to  the  Conference  as  a  Methodist  School.  A 
large  majority  of  the  pupils  being  children  of  other  than 
Methodists,  a  new  Union  School  was  organized  on  August  17, 
1846,  with  seventeen  officers  and  teachers,  twelve  of  them  being 
Presbyterians.  James  Sands  was  Superintendent;  J.  C.  Platt, 
Secretary;  W.  W.  Manness,  Librarian,  and  John  S.  Sherrerd, 
Treasurer.  There  were  forty-five  pupils.  It  was  organized 
and  held  in  the  old  schoolhouse  referred  to,  until  the  erection 
of  the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  to  which  it  was  removed  March  1, 
1848,  where  it  was  held  until  the  school  was  disbanded  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1858.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scranton 
having  been  organized  October  14,  1848,  it  will  be  observed 
that  this  Union  School  was  sustained  mainly  by  Presbyterians 
for  some  time  after  the  organization  of  our  church. 

The  following  entry  appears  on  Page  1  of  the  first  minute 
book  of  the  Sunday  School  in  the  handwriting  of  J.  C.  Platt : 
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Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  Sabbath  Evening, 

August  29,  1852. 

Notice  having  been  given  from  the  desk  this  evening  by  Rev.  J.  D. 
Mitchell,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  place,  that  he  was 
requested  to  give  notice  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  immediately  after  the  evening  service  to  take  into  consideration 
the  desirability  of  forming  a  Sabbath  School  in  connection  with  this 
church;  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Charles  Fuller  as  chair¬ 
man  and  J.  C.  Platt  as  secretary.  The  object  of  the  meeting  having 
been  stated,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Scranton  offered  for  consideration  the  fol¬ 
lowing  preamble  and  resolution : 

Whereas :  it  having  long  been  the  custom  of  the  various  religious 
denominations  to  institute  and  sustain  Sabbath  Schools  identified 
with  their  particular  organization,  which  course  has  received  the 
approbation  and  support  of  the  wise  and  good;  and 

Whereas :  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  such  school  identified 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  here,  as  such,  and  being  deeply 
impressed  with  its  great  importance,  recognizing  it  as  a  binding  duty 
upon  all  Christians  to  use  every  laudable  means  in  their  power  to 
disseminate  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible  as  to  them  most  clearly 
appears,  therefore 

Resolved :  that  the  Session  be  requested  to  take  measures  for  the 
organization  of  a  Sabbath  School  in  connection  with  this  church. 

After  some  discussion  the  question  was  put  and  the  resolution 
adopted.  On  motion,  adjourned. 

J.  C.  PLATT,  Sec’y. 

Organization  was  effected  Sabbath  morning,  September  12, 
1852,  by  the  election  of  Joseph  H.  Scranton,  Superintendent; 
J.  C.  Platt,  Secretary;  W.  W.  Manness,  Librarian;  and  H.  L. 
Marvine,  Treasurer. 

Article  1  of  the  Constitution,  adopted  September  26,  1852, 
reads :  “This  association  shall  be  called  the  Scranton  Pres¬ 
byterian  Sunday  School.” 

On  September  7,  1862,  a  new  Constitution  changed  the  name 
to  the  “First  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  of  Scranton.”  The 
first  session  was  held  on  Sunday,  September  19,  1852,  at  9:15 
a.  m.  in  the  lower  room  of  the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  which  stood 
at  the  corner  of  Lackawanna  and  Jefferson  avenues.  There 
were  16  teachers  and  39  scholars  present.  The  average 
attendance  the  first  year  was  52  scholars  and  15  teachers.  On 
November  21,  1852,  the  school  was  moved  to  the  third  floor 
of  the  building  on  the  north  corner  of  Lackawanna  and 
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Wyoming  avenues.  On  October  15,  1854,  the  school  was 
moved  to  the  third  floor  of  a  building  on  the  west  corner  of 
Lackawanna  and  Washington  avenues;  on  November  19, 
1854,  to  our  old  church  on  Washington  avenue  between  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Avenue  and  Spruce  Street. 

The  last  session  of  the  Sunday  School  held  in  the  old 
church  on  Washington  Avenue  was  on  December  28,  1902. 
On  December  30,  1902,  the  usual  Christmas  exercises  were 
held  in  the  old  church  which  was  the  last  time  the  building 
was  used. 

January  4,  1903,  the  first  session  of  Sunday  School  was 
held  in  the  new  and  unfinished  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  corner 
of  Washington  Avenue  and  Mulberry  Street.  On  May  29, 
1904,  the  Sunday  School  was  moved  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
our  new  quarters  in  the  new  church,  corner  of  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue  and  Olive  Street,  and  the  first  church  service  in  our  new 
church  was  held  in  the  Sunday  School  rooms  upstairs  at 
10:30  a.  m.  the  same  day.  Our  pastor,  Dr.  James  McLeod, 
preached.  We  have  had  but  eight  superintendents  since  the 
organization  of  the  school,  seventy-one  years  ago,  as  follows : 

First  Superintendent,  Joseph  H.  Scranton,  13  years. 

Second  Superintendent,  Joseph  Curtis  Platt,  12  years. 

Third  Superintendent,  *  Alexander  W.  Dickson,  5  years. 

Fourth  Superintendent,  Thomas  F.  Horney,  2  years. 

Fifth  Superintendent,  William  F.  Mattes,  5  years. 

Sixth  Superintendent,  *Alexander  W.  Dickson,  11  years. 

Seventh  Superintendent,  Louis  T.  Mattes,  3  years. 

Eighth  Superintendent,  *  Alexander  W.  Dickson,  8  years. 

Ninth  Superintendent,  William  J.  Hand,  7\  years. 

Tenth  Superintendent,  Benjamin  E.  Watson,  4J  years. 

*Mr.  Dickson’s  total  service  was  24  years.  Mr.  Hand,  in  addition, 
served  as  Acting  Superintendent  for  twenty  months  during  Mr. 
Dickson’s  long  illness  and  was  an  Assistant  Superintendent  for  many 
years. 

Among  others  who  served  the  school  for  many  years  was 
Mr.  R.  W.  Olmstead,  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
school,  who  was  Distributing  Librarian  from  1860  until  his 
death  in  1910 — a  period  of  50  years.  Mr.  W.  W.  Manness 
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was  Recording  Librarian  of  the  school  from  1852  to  1881, 
a  period  of  29  years.  Mr.  C.  F.  Mattes  was  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  continuously  from  1865  to  1890,  a  period  of  25  years. 
Mr.  Albert  G.  Hunt  filled  the  office  of  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Juvenile  Missionary  Society  most  faithfully  for  18  years 
in  succession  until  his  death,  and  Mr.  Homer  F.  Cox  has  been 
equally  faithful  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  past  16  years. 
One  of  the  teachers  during  the  first  year  of  the  school  was 
Miss  Sarah  Hutchinson,  now  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Kingsbury,  the 
mother  of  three  of  our  most  faithful  teachers.  Frank  E. 
Platt  was  Secretary  from  1899  to  1919  and  was  then  made 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  school  for  life. 

Elder  Charles  Fuller  was  closely  identified  with  it  as  long 
as  he  lived,  being  one  of  the  Assistant  Superintendents  from 
1862-1865,  and  Superintendent  Platt  states,  in  his  annual 
report  in  1877,  that  Mr.  Fuller  was  generally  on  hand  and 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  any  absentee  from  Superintendent 
down. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
church  Mr.  J.  C.  Platt,  Sr.,  presented  a  paper  entitled  “The 
History  of  the  Sabbath  School  Work — Church  and  Mission,” 
which  is  incorporated  in  the  printed  volume  containing  an 
account  of  the  Memorial  Services.  That  article  carried  the 
history  of  the  school  down  to  the  year  1873  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  The  average  attendance  the  first  year  was  67. 
Last  year  it  was  337.  The  total  number  of  scholars  that  have 
been  enrolled  and  have  thus  come  under  the  good  influences 
of  the  school  have  been  6,131.  As  stated  above,  there  were 
but  four  officers,  sixteen  teachers  and  thirty-nine  scholars 
when  this  school  was  organized  in  1852.  The  teachers  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  were  as  follows : 

Class  No.  1,  Lewis  Yeatman  and  John  Loveland ;  No.  2,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Sherrerd  and  Miss  M.  E.  Drake;  No.  3,  Samuel  Sher- 
rerd ;  No.  4,  George  B.  Boyd  and  Miss  E.  M.  Hall ;  No.  5,  Miss 
Judith  Ochenig;  No.  7,  William  Henry  Platt;  No.  8,  Miss 
Sarah  Hutchinson ;  No.  9,  David  Harrington ;  No.  10,  Miss 
Jane  Hutchinson;  No.  11,  Elder  N.  B.  Hutchinson;  No.  13, 
Henry  L.  Marvine;  No.  14,  Emilius  R.  Walters;  No.  15, 
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George  Swift;  No.  17,  Elder  James  Harrington;  No.  19,  Dr. 
J.  E.  Leavitt;  No.  21,  Charles  E.  Lathrop. 

The  officers  of  the  school  in  1923  are  given  in  Chapter  XV 
of  this  book.  The  teachers  of  the  school  today  are  as  follows  : 

Men’s  Bible  Class,  Samuel  Warr;  Women’s  Bible  Classes, 
Dr.  Charles  M.  Avard,  Miss  Susan  Crittenden,  and  Mrs.  C. 
D.  Blanchard. 

Senior  Department:  Crusaders’  Bible  Class,  Dr.  W.  L. 
Sawtelle;  Girls’  Bible  Classes,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Blanchard  and 
Mrs.  George  L.  Allen. 

Intermediate  Department:  Girls’  Bible  Classes,  Mrs. 
Erickson,  Miss  Frances  Hunt,  and  Miss  M.  Taylor;  Boys’ 
Bible  Classes,  F.  K.  Brewster,  D.  W.  Weist,  and  Selden  H. 
Kingsbury. 

Junior  Department :  Boys’  Bible  Classes,  Thomas  Parry, 
Vandling  Rose,  A.  L.  Jones,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Keller,  J.  S.  Burwell, 
Charles  Johnson,  Miss  Anna  Lovering;  Girls’  Bible  Classes, 
Mrs.  John  H.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Homer  F.  Cox,  Miss  Charlotte 
Hand,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Burwell,  Mrs.A.L.  Jones,  Miss  Elizabeth  Zang. 

Primary  Department :  Mrs.  Henry  P.  McQuaid,  Superin¬ 
tendent;  Miss  Grace  Kingsbury,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Sawtelle,  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Bull,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Inglis,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Platt,  Mrs.  Walter 
Buck,  Mrs.  Clay  Stiles,  Miss  Mary  Bull,  Mrs.  J.  Conrad,  and 
Miss  Lucy  Fuller. 

Beginners’  Department:  Miss  Susan  M.  Frank,  Superin¬ 
tendent  ;  Mrs.  Wythe  Bolling,  Mrs.  Garfield  Weaver,  Miss 
Ruth  Cox,  and  Miss  Catherine  Kent. 

In  the  early  days  this  school  organized  and  carried  on  sev¬ 
eral  Mission  Schools  in  what  was  then  the  outlying  parts  of 
the  town,  but  since  the  growth  of  the  city,  the  improvement 
in  means  of  transportation,  and  the  organization  of  other 
churches,  they  have  all  been  given  up.  Among  the  Mission 
Schools  was  one  at  the  Continental  Mines  in  Keyser  Valley; 
one  at  the  Bellevue  Mines ;  one  called  the  Pine  Brook  School ; 
one  at  Brigg’s  Shaft  or  Capouse  Colliery ;  one  in  Lackawanna 
Township  on  the  back  road  to  Pittston;  one  on  the  South  Side 
on  Cedar  Avenue ;  the  Hickory  Street  School ;  and  the  Zion 
Sabbath  School  (colored). 
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There  has  always  been  a  Missionary  Society  supported  by 
our  school  which  uses  its  funds  to  support  missionaries  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  original  Juvenile  Missionary  Society 
was  organized  in  1846  in  connection  with  the  Union  School. 
The  Juvenile  Missionary  Society  connected  with  our  shool 
was  organized  in  July,  1853,  so  is  now  70  years  old.  In  1855 
it  sent  $60  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
to  educate  a  Chinese  girl  to  be  named  “Ellen  C.  Scranton” 
and  continued  the  donation  for  several  years.  In  1858  it 
sent  money  to  educate  a  Chinese  boy  to  be  named  “Charles 
Fuller.”  It  continued  annual  contributions  to  the  Foreign 
Board  until  in  1870  it  assumed  the  payment  of  Miss  Loring’s 
salary  as  a  missionary  to  Beirut,  Syria,  at  not  less  than  $500 
in  gold  and  continued  to  do  the  same  for  her  and  her  success¬ 
ors  for  many  years.  At  present  the  society  is  supporting 
Mrs.  Charles  Lewis  at  Paoting  Fu,  China. 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  record  of  the 
names  and  order  of  the  several  Presidents  of  the  society: 

Charles  Fuller,  Joseph  H.  Scranton,  J.  Curtis  Platt,  Thomas 
Dickson,  Alfred  Hand,  G.  A.  Fuller,  E.  P.  Kingsbury,  Alfred 
Hand,  A.  E.  Hunt,  A.  W.  Dickson. 

After  Mr.  Dickson’s  election,  by  vote  of  its  members,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  automatically  became 
the  President  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

In  Superintendent  Platt’s  report  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  school  on  September  2,  1877,  he  states  that  the 
contributions  of  the  Missionary  Society  up  to  that  time  had 
been  $6,691.83.  Since  then  the  contributions  have  amounted 
to  $36,880.65,  making  a  grand  total  of  $43,572.48. 

For  the  year  1922-23  the  disbursements  were  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Charles  Lewis,  Paoting  Fu,  China .  $800.00 

Dwight  H.  Day,  General  Foreign  Missionary  Work..  100.00 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication .  100.00 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions .  100.00 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Freedmen .  25.00 

Women’s  Colleges  of  the  Orient . . .  115.00 

Work  among  Foreign  Speaking  People . . .  100.00 

Daily  Vacation  Bible  School .  50.00 

Community  Chest — Scranton .  193.05 
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Dunmore  Italian  Church  Building  Fund .  54.11 

Thanksgiving  Day  Dinner  Fund .  78.83 

Stanley  McCormick  School,  North  Carolina .  100.00 

Near  East  Relief  Fund .  15.00 

Christmas  Fund .  130.80 

Coal  for  poor  family .  8.00 


Total  . $1,969.79 


The  following  is  a  record  of  the  officers  of  the  Sunday 
School,  with  their  terms,  from  the  date  of  organization  down 
to  the  present  time : 

Superintendents 

Joseph  H.  Scranton,  1852-65;  Joseph  C.  Platt,  1865-77 ; 
Alexander  W.  Dickson,  1877-82,  1889-1900,  1903-11 ;  Thomas 
T.  Horney,  1882-84;  William  F.  Mattes,  1884-89;  Louis  T. 
Mattes,  1900-03;  William  J.  Hand,  1911-19;  Benjamin  E. 
Watson,  1910—. 

Assistant  Superintendents 

Charles  Fuller,  1862-65 ;  Charles  F.  Mattes,  1865-90 ; 
Thomas  Dickson,  1862-65;  Alfred  Hand,  1865-70,  1872-77, 
1878-89;  William  R.  Storrs,  1868-70;  James  P.  W.  Riley, 
1870-71 ;  Alexander  W.  Dickson,  1870-77 ;  Meredith  L.  Jones, 
1870-72 ;  Edgar  R.  Mills,  1872-74,  1875-76 ;  Robert  W.  Arch¬ 
bald,  1874-76;  Nathan  H.  Shafer,  1876-77,  1879-82;  William 
E.  Plumley,  1876-78;  Thomas  H.  Watts,  1883-S4;  Henry  A. 
Knapp,  1884-85,  1904-08;  John  L.  Holliday,  1888-89;  George 
W.  Chase,  1889-92;  William  J.  Hand,  1889-98,  1900-11; 
Louis  T.  Mattes,  1890-99;  Frank  D.  Watts,  1893-94;  Frank 
E.  Platt,  1894—99;  James  H.  Kays,  1898-99;  George  H. 
Blanchard,  1900-01 ;  Arthur  R.  Foote,  1900-03 ;  Alexander  E. 
Hunt,  1903-04;  Frederick  K.  Tracy,  1904-08;  Arthur  C. 
LaMonte,  1908-15;  Benjamin  E.  Watson,  1908-1919;  Fred¬ 
erick  O.  Koehler,  1911-12;  Wythe  T.  Bolling,  1912-14; 
Frederick  K.  Brewster,  1914-15,  1919-  ;  Donald  Gulick, 

1919-  ;  Charles  M.  Avard,  1919-1923. 

Secretary 

Joseph  C.  Platt,  1852-57 ;  Henry  L.  Marvine,  1857-60;  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Hitchcock,  1860-62;  Edward  P.  Kingsbury,  1862-64; 
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Henry  C.  Doud,  1864-67 ;  Charles  E.  Judson,  1867 ;  E.  E. 
Jones,  1867-69;  Louis  A.  Watres,  1869-73;  Melvin  I.  Corbett, 
1873-78;  Henry  A.  Knapp,  1878-79;  Edward  F.  Kingsbury, 
1879-80 ;  George  L.  Mayer,  1880-81 ;  Edward  L.  Buck, 
1881-87;  William  J.  Hand,  1887-89;  Thomas  F.  Archbald, 

1889- 90;  James  Archbald,  Jr.,  1890-92;  William  W.  Inglis, 
1892-94 ;  Ernest  W.  Dolph,  1894-99 ;  Frank  E.  Platt,  1899- 
1919;  James  M.  Powell,  1919-  . 

T  reaswrer 

Henry  L.  Marvine,  1852-60;  Frederick  L.  Hitchcock, 
1860-62;  Edward  P.  Kingsbury,  1862-64;  Henry  C.  Doud, 
1864-69;  Charles  R.  Fuller,  1869-71 ;  Erastus  S.  Doud, 
1871-72;  Edgar  G.  Coursen,  1872-73;  Laton  S.  Oakford, 

1873- 75;  William  S.  Millar,  1875^83,  1887-90;  Charles  F. 
Manness,  1883-87;  James  H.  Kays,  1890-92;  Charles  A. 
Kiesel,  1892-97 ;  Henry  Bourns,  1897-1903 ;  Herman  H.  Frue- 
han,  1903-05;  Robert  W.  Snyder,  1905-10;  Kenneth  F.  Smith, 
1910-11;  George  F.  Gschwindt,  1911-14;  Frank  G.  Wolfe, 
1919—. 

Librarians  ( Including  Assistants) 

William  W.  Manness,  1852-81 ;  George  B.  Chase,  1857-58, 

1859- 65;  1874-81;  William  G.  Doud,  1859-73;  Richard  W. 
Olmstead,  1860-1910,  and  Emeritus  for  life;  Isaac  F.  Fuller, 

1860- 74;  James  A.  Linen,  1866-67;  Edward  L.  Fuller, 
1870-76;  John  A.  Price,  1873-74;  Richard  O.  Manness, 

1874- 81 ;  Ezra  H.  Ripple,  1878-82,  1883-85 ;  Isaac  Post, 
1876-77;  N.  J.  W.  Kingsbury,  1877-81 ;  Edward  Judson, 
1867-68;  H.  C.  Cornell,  1868-69;  Thomas  H.  Watts,  1881-82; 
Frank  D.  Watts,  1881-82,  1884-86;  Douglas  H.  Jay,  1882-B3; 
E.  Boyd  Weitzel,  1884-87;  Albert  G.  Hunt,  1885-87;  Miles 
T.  Hand,  1886-89;  Robert  F.  McKenna,  1887-89;  William 
Jay,  1887-88;  George  N.  Little,  1888-90;  Ernest  W.  Dolph, 

1890- 93;  George  W.  Smithing,  1893-96;  Stuart  Plumley, 
1898-1900;  Fred  Behling,  1900-02;  Harry  A.  Logan,  1902-03; 
G.  Maxwell  Jessup,  1903-04;  Henry  Pruemers,  1904-06; 
Kenneth  F.  Smith,  1906-11 ;  Arthur  R.  Foote,  1910-14;  Alfred 
Hand,  3d,  1914-15;  William  Pirie,  1914-15. 
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Assistant  Secretaries 

Harry  C.  Barker,  1887-88;  William  W.  Inglis,  1888-92; 
Arthur  R.  Foote,  1892-93,  1894—1901 ;  Ernest  W.  Dolph, 
1893-94;  Henry  Campbell,  1899-1900;  Gardner  R.  Plumley, 
1900-06;  William  H.  Scranton,  1906-15. 

Superintendents  Primary  Department 

Owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  records,  the  following 
is  as  full  a  list  as  can  be  given : 

Charles  Fuller,  1st  Superintendent;  Edward  Judson,  1867- 
71 ;  A.  W.  Dickson,  1871-1876;  William  E.  Plumley,  1876-79; 
George  A.  Jessup,  1882-88;  Mrs.  Loretta  Clark,  1888-1900; 
Mrs.  Rosalie  P.  Scranton,  1900-05 ;  Mrs.  H.  P.  McQuaid, 
1905-  . 

Treasurer  Juvenile  Missionary  Society 

No  record  back  of  1889.  Albert  G.  Hunt,  1889-1907; 
Homer  F.  Cox,  1907-  . 

In  concluding  his  report  read  at  the  twenty-fifth  annual 
meeting  Superintendent  Platt  said :  “I  would  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  school  and  its  friends  to  the  fact  that  its  influence 
has  doubtless  been  felt  throughout  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
earth,  not  only  through  its  contributions,  as  distributed 
through  the  various  missions  and  associations  by  land  and 
sea,  but  by  representatives  in  its  pulpits ;  and  who  can  estimate 
the  restraining  if  not  the  aggressive  influence  for  good  it  has 
exerted  through  these  means  since  its  organization?”  Nearly 
fifty  years  have  passed  since  these  words  were  written  and  as 
we  indulge  in  a  retrospection  of  the  work  of  the  past  71  years, 
we,  too,  may  ask  “who  can  begin  to  estimate  the  influence 
for  good  that  has  gone  out  from  this  school?”  India,  Syria, 
China,  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  the  mountains  of  the  Carolinas, 
the  plains  of  the  west,  all  testify  to  the  missionary  spirit  that 
has  prevailed  in  this  school  from  its  very  birth,  so  that  while 
children  from  generation  to  generation  have  here  been  taught 
to  know  and  love  and  serve  the  Lord  Jesus,  they  have  at  the 
same  time  become  imbued  with  an  earnest  desire  to  send  the 
glad  news  of  salvation  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
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Let  us  thank  God  for  the  glorious  history  of  our  school.  Let 
us  thank  Him  for  our  fathers  and  mothers,  who,  verily  in 
the  wilderness,  planted  this  school  with  its  roots  deeply  and 
well  grounded,  so  that  its  growth  has  been  steady  and  healthy, 
and,  as  long  as  we  are  permitted  to  work  in  His  vineyard, 
may  it  be  with  a  firm  trust  in  our  fathers’  God,  who  is  our 
God,  and  with  our  hearts  filled  with  loving  zeal,  carry  forward 
the  work  of  training  the  children  for  Christ  and  His  Kingdom. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

SKETCHES  OF  WOMEN’S  SOCIETIES 


Missionary  Societies 

The  first  record  of  any  organized  missionary  activity  of  the 
women  of  our  church  dates  from  the  organization  of  the 
“Home  Missionary  Society’ ’  on  January  5,  1871,  when  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Platt  was  elected  the  first  president.  The  work  started 
with  sewing  for  the  poor  of  the  church,  and  through  the  years 
broadened  out  to  include  the  support  of  missionary  enterprises 
all  over  our  land  under  the  care  of  the  Woman’s  Board.  We 
would  mention  especially  the  faithful  leadership  of  Mrs.  James 
Archbald,  who  was  president  for  a  number  of  years,  and  of 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Dickson,  who  introduced  the  All-Day  Sewing 
Meetings,  with  the  accompanying  luncheons.  These  gather¬ 
ings  have  not  only  ministered  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick  in  our 
hospitals  and  filled  boxes  of  clothing  and  household  necessities 
for  missionary  wives  and  mothers  ‘on  the  field,’  but  have  been 
the  means  of  bringing  newcomers  more  quickly  into  the  activi¬ 
ties  and  fellowship  of  the  church.  Among  the  many  who 
have  come  to  sew  or  serve  during  these  years,  commendation 
belongs  especially  to  Mrs.  Jane  L.  DeWitt  for  her  untiring 
work  and  tactful  supervision. 

While  the  calls  of  the  Home  Field  were  more  easily  heard 
and  answered,  it  was  due  to  the  foresight  and  zeal  of  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Logan,  wife  of  one  of  our  pastors,  that  the  W Oman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  organized  in  1877,  under  the 
direction  and  inspiration  of  her  sister,  Miss  Sophie  Loring, 
who  had  been,  for  three  years,  a  missionary  in  Syria.  The 
first  president  of  this  society  was  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Cann. 
Among  the  faithful  workers  for  this  world-wide  cause,  we 
record  the  capable  management  and  far-sighted  vision  of  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Weston,  and  recall  the  painstaking  devotion  of  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Kingsbury,  both  of  whom  brought  us  into  more  personal 
relationship  with  the  missionaries  on  the  Field. 
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These  two  strong  and  active  societies,  following  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Presbyterial  Societies,  united  their  forces  under 
one  banner  in  September,  1920,  so  that  the  one  “Woman’s 
Missionary  Society”  now  has  a  combined  budget  of  over 
$4,000.00,  including  several  scholarships  in  the  Home  Field, 
and  the  support  of  Miss  Grace  L.  Enright,  at  Sangli,  West 
India. 

“Time  would  fail  me  to  tell”  of  all  the  zealous  and  faithful 
women  in  these  societies,  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Hand,  Mrs.  A.  C.  LaMonte,  and  others,  who  have  let  their 
mantles  fall  upon  the  present  generation. 

The  young  women  of  the  church,  for  a  long  time,  found 
expression  for  their  activities  and  zeal  in  the  work  of  the 
“Young  Ladies’  Society,”  organized  in  November,  1887,  which 
did  a  specific  piece  of  work,  and  also  acted  as  a  training  school 
for  many  of  those  now  active  in  the  women’s  organizations. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  C.  Logan’s  interest 
in  the  foreign-speaking  people  of  our  Presbytery,  the  young 
women  began  a  ministry  among  the  Italians  in  1890,  including 
a  large  share  in  the  support  of  the  Rev.  Leonardo  D’Anna, 
whose  unselfish  and  untiring  zeal  for  the  Lord’s  work  among 
his  own  countrymen,  during  his  two  terms  as  pastor  of  the 
Italian  Mission  (1891-1905  and  1909-1914)  will  long  be 
remembered.  The  young  women  kept  in  close  touch  with  this 
mission  until  its  transfer  to  the  Dunmore  Presbyterian  Church, 
under  an  arrangement  of  comity  with  the  Methodist  Church, 
to  whom  was  left  the  field  in  Hyde  Park  and  Central  City. 
The  Young  Ladies’  Society  then  disbanded,  January,  1917, 
and  the  members  are  now  devoting  their  energies  to  the  other 
activities  of  our  church,  including  the  training  of  the  children 
of  the  church  along  missionary  lines. 

Women's  Guild 

The  history  of  the  Women’s  Guild,  through  similar  organ¬ 
izations  of  various  names,  dates  back  to  the  very  earliest  years, 
Its  immediate  predecessor,  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  May,  1880.  Among  those  who  have  served  as  presidents 
are  Mrs.  J.  C.  Platt,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Decker,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Richards, 
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and  Mrs.  H.  V.  Logan.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Jermyn  is  now  the 
efficient  president  of  the  Guild.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Matthews  was  for 
many  years  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Of  the  pioneer  societies  in  the  earlier  days  mention  is  made 
in  the  records  of  the  Ladies’  Benevolent  Sewing  Circle,  formed 
January  28,  1851,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  Ladies’  Sewing 
Circle,  of  which  Mrs.  Catherine  S.  S.  Platt  was  president,  and 
which  presented  three  Gothic  arm  chairs  and  a  pulpit  bible  to 
the  congregation  on  September  14,  1852 ;  of  the  Ladies’  Benev¬ 
olent  Society,  organized  November  22,  1860;  of  the  Ladies’ 
Mite  Society,  organized  in  1865,  primarily  to  raise  funds  for 
an  organ.  To  the  untiring  and  self-sacrificing  labors  of  these 
organizations  of  the  women  of  the  church,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
most  of  the  furnishings  which  have  ministered  to  the  comfort 
and  attractiveness  of  our  two  church  homes  are  due.  This  is 
recognized  in  the  following  minute  adopted  by  the  Session  on 
October  12,  1879: 

“Resolved,  that  thanks  are  due  from  Session  to  the  ladies  of  our 
congregation  for  the  earnestness  and  zeal  manifested  by  them  in  their 
efforts  to  beautify  the  House  of  God,  and  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  Platt  for  her 
beautiful  gift  of  four  velvet  bags  for  collecting  the  offerings  of  God’s 

people.” 


CHAPTER  XV 

CHURCH  ORGANIZATION,  1923 


Minister 

Rev.  William  L.  Sawtelle,  D.  D. 


The  Elders 


Hon.  Henry  A.  Knapp 
Frederick  K.  Tracy 
William  J.  Hand 
Frederick  K.  Brewster 
Homer  F.  Cox 


William  W.  Inglis 
Selden  H.  Kingsbury 
Charles  M.  Avard,  M.  D. 
Frank  Elbert  Platt 
Thomas  F.  Wells 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SESSION 

The  Pastor  . . . . . . . Moderator 

William  J.  Hand..* . . . . Clerk 

Session  Fund 

Hon.  H.  A.  Knapp,  Treasurer  of  Church  Benevolence  Fund 

Endowment  Fund 


Benjamin  E.  Watson 
Frederick  J.  Platt 
Henry  H.  Brady 
Ralph  A.  Amerman 
Vandling  D.  Rose 


The  Trustees 

R.  Nelson  LaBar 
Gilbert  D.  Murray,  M.  D. 
John  H.  Brooks 
Frank  G.  Wolfe 
Henry  G.  Dunham 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Benjamin  E.  Watson . President 

Frederick  J.  Platt . Secretary 


Church  Treasurer 
Howard  Plumley 

Director  of  Religious  Education 
Secretary  to  the  Pastor 
Miss  Elsie  G.  Rodgers 

Missionary  Representatives 
Mrs.  Chas.  Lewis,  Paoting  Fu,  China 
Miss  Grace  Enright,  Sangli,  India 
Miss  Anna  Jones,  White  Rock,  N.  C. 
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Benjamin  E.  Watson.. 
Frederick  K.  Brewster, 

Donald  Gulick . 

James  M.  Powell . 

William  J.  Pirie . 

Frank  G.  Wolfe . 

Homer  F.  Cox . 

Dwight  W.  Weist . 

Llewellyn  Jones . 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Blanchard. 
Miss  Susan  M.  Frank. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  McQuaid.. 
Frederick  K.  BreWster, 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Allan . 

Miss  Elsie  G.  Rodgers 


Church  School 


. . Superintendent 

. First  Assistant  Superintendent 

. Second  Assistant  Superintendent 

. Secretary 

. Assistant  Secretary 

. T  reasurer 

...Treasurer  Juvenile  Missionary  Funds 

. Chorister 

. .Pianist 

. Superintendent  Cradle  Roll 

. .  .Superintendent  Beginners  Department 
...  .Superintendent  Primary  Department 

. Superintendent  Junior  Department 

Superintendent  Intermediate  Department 
. . .  .Director  Week-Day  Church  School 


Organized  Bible  Classes 

DR.  BULL  BIBLE  CLASS 


Tudor  R.  Williams 
George  J.  Schautz. 
Dr.  A.  D.  Preston. 
William  S.  Kent.. 
Henry  T.  Koehler.. 


. President 

..First  Vice-President 
Second  Vice-President 

. Secretary 

. Treasurer 


COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 

Clarence  J.  Layfield . Entertainment  Committee 

Percy  S.  Harkins . Music  Committee 

S.  Spencer  Heaney . Membership  Committee 

Harry  M.  Warren . Publicity  Committee 

Daniel  J.  Robinson . Visitation  Committee 


AVARD  BIBLE  CLASS 

Miss  Mary  E.  Rutty . President 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Blackwood . Vice-President 

Mrs.  Katharine  P.  T.  Rabuck . Secretary 

Miss  Minna  Harms . Treasurer 

CRITTENDEN  BIBLE  CLASS 

Miss  Grace  Thompson . President 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Purnell . Secretary-Treasurer 

CRUSADERS’  BIBLE  CLASS 

William  Louis  Smith . ...President 

Theodore  R.  Powell . Vice-President 

Lloyd  C.  Sullivan . .Secretary 

Walter  L.  Schautz . Treasurer 
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Council  of  Religious  Education 
Benjamin  E.  Watson,  Chairman 
Frank  E.  Platt,  Treasurer 
Miss  Elsie  G.  Rodgers,  Secretary 
Dr.  Wm.  L.  Sawtelle  Mrs.  Henry  P.  McQuaid 

Frederick  K.  Brewster  Miss  Susan  M.  Frank 

Homer  F.  Cox  Mrs.  George  A.  Blanchard 

Selden  H.  Kingsbury  Garfield  W.  Weaver 

Mrs.  George  L.  Allan  Frederick  J.  Platt 

Miss  Charlotte  C.  Hand  Mrs.  Leander  H.  Conklin 

Miss  Frances  E.  Hunt 


75th‘  Anniversary  Committee 
John  H.  Brooks,  Chairman  Mrs.  C.  S.  Weston,  Vice-Chairman 

William  J.  Hand,  Secretary 
Frank  E.  Platt,  Treasurer 

Sub-Committees  as  follows : 


building  committee 


Worthington  Scranton,  Chairman 


Harry  M.  Warren 
L.  H.  Conklin 
H.  F.  Cox 
Mrs.  H.  P.  McQuaid 
F.  J.  Platt 


Dr.  W.  L.  Sawtelle 
B.  E.  Watson 
Tudor  R.  Williams 
F.  G.  Wolfe 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Platt 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

R.  A.  Amerman  W.  W.  Inglis 

J.  H.  Brooks  FI.  A.  Knapp 

H.  G.  Dunham  F.  E.  Platt 

C.  S.  Weston 


PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 


T.  F.  Archbald, 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Weston 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Brady 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Blanchard 
W.  J.  Hand 
R.  N.  LaBar 
Mrs.  G.  D.  Murray 


Chairman 

W.  L.  Chamberlin 

F.  K.  Tracy 

Miss  Mary  Mattes 

D.  W.  Weist 

Miss  Frances  E.  Hunt 

S.  H.  Kingsbury 


RECEPTION  COMMITTEE 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Jermyn,  Chairman 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Bull  Mrs.  Edgar  Connell 

Miss  Mary  B.  Coursen  Dr.  C.  M.  Avard 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Richards  T.  F.  Wells 

Miss  Florence  Smith  Donald  Gulick 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Houck  Mrs.  N.  H.  Cowdrey 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Scranton  F.  K.  Brewster 
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Women’s  Missionary  Society 


Mrs.  G.  A.  Blanchard, 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Cox . . 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Musser _ 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Voris _ 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Matthews. 
Miss  Charlotte  Hand.. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Burwell - 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Preston  1 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Platt  j 
Mrs.  G.  D.  Murray. . . 
Miss  Frances  E.  Hunt 
Mrs.  F.  K.  Brewster 
Mrs.  J.  L.  DeWitt.... 


. President 

. First  Vice-President 

. Second  Vice-President 

. Third  Vice-President 

. Recording  Secretary 

. Treasurer 

. Corresponding  Secretary 

. Secretaries  of  Literature 

.Secretary  for  Young '  People 

. Advisory  Board 

Chairman  Sewing  Committee 


Mrs.  E.  B.  Jermyn.. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Fulton... 
Mrs.  H.  P.  McQuaid 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Cox . 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Schlager 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Stair _ 


Women’s  Guild 


. . President 

...First  Vice-President 
Second  Vice-President 
.Third  Vice-President 

. Secretary 

. Treasurer 


Sigma  Chapter — Westminster  Guild 


Miss  Mary  FI.  Bull . President 

Miss  Ruth  Cox  . Vice-President 

Miss  Margaret  J.  Morrison . Secretary-Treasurer 


Boys’  Legion 

J.  Archbald  Brooks . 

William  Conklin . 

Reese  Harris,  Jr . 

James  A.  Cox . 


. Commander 

, .  Vice-Commander 

. . Adjutant 

Disbursing  Officer 


Music  Committee 
L.  H.  Conklin,  Chairman 

A.  D.  Preston,  D.  D.  S.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Platt 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Martin  Mrs.  W.  H.  Storrs 

Choir 

Llewellyn  Jones,  Organist-Director 

Church  Sexton 
Lorenzo  W.  Partridge 
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PROGRAM  OF  EXERCISES 
SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 

of  the 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

“Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers.” 

Ezra  7 :2 7 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1923 

10 :45  A.  M. 

Historical  Sermon 

Rev.  William  L.  Sawtelle,  D.  D.,  Pastor  1916— 

Anniversary  Prayer 
Rev.  James  McLeod,  D.  D.,  Pastor  1893-1906 

12:15  P.  M. 

The  Anniversary  in  the  Sunday  School 
“Some  things  our  Sunday  School  has  done,” 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Platt,  Secretary  Emeritus. 

“Our  Sunday  School  in  the  Eighties,” 

Rev.  Spencer  C.  Dickson,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

“Vitamines  in  the  Sunday  School,” 

Mrs.  Austin  D.  Wolfe,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(Mrs.  Wolfe,  formerly  Miss  Cornelia  S.  Weitzel,  was  the  leader  for 
many  years  of  two  Mission  Bands  in  our  Church.) 

5:00  P.  M. 

Communion  Service  and  Reception  of  New  Members 
Rev.  William  L.  Sawtelle,  D.  D. 

Rev.  James  McLeod,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Spencer  C.  Dickson 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  Archbald 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  15 

5:00  P.  M. 

Organ  Recital 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Doersam,  New  York  City 
(Mr.  Doersam  was  the  first  Organist  in  the  present  building  and  served 

from  1904  to  1906.) 
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MONDAY,  OCTOBER  15 

7:30  P.  M. 

Addresses 

“The  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  City” 
Presbyterian  Neighbors: 

Mr.  James  H.  Torrey  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
Neighbors  in  Other  Churches : 

Rev.  Robert  P.  Kreitler,  D.  D., 

Rector  of  St.  Luke’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Address 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Wishart,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

President  of  the  College  of  Wooster  and  Moderator  of  the  General 

Assembly,  Wooster,  Ohio 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  16 

7:30  P.  M. 

‘‘Seven  and  One-Half  Decades” 

Illustrated  with  Pageantry  and  Stereopticon  Pictures. 
Admittance  to  the  Church  will  be  by  card. 

8 :45  P.  M. 

Reception  in  the  Church  Parlors  and  Report  of 
the  Building  Committee 

An  Exhibit  of  interesting  objects  connected  with  the  History  of  the 
Church,  has  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Platt,  in  the  room  at 
the  left  of  the  Madison  Avenue  entrance.  Mr.  Platt  will  be  glad  to 
receive  from  Members  of  the  Congregation  any  other  articles  of 
historic  interest. 
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FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATION, 
NOVEMBER  27-28,  1898 


Reprinted  in  part  from  The  Scranton  Republican. 


A  memorable  event  occurred  yesterday 
when  the  members  and  congregation  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  church.  The  day  was  a  feast 
of  reminiscences,  rich  in  thoughts  of  the 
eventful  past  and  the  wonderful  history 
of  the  growth  of  the  Lord’s  kingdom  on 
earth  from  the  seed  planted  in  the  prime¬ 
val  forest  50  years  ago  by  a  small  band 
of  sturdy  pioneers  to  the  abundant  har¬ 
vest  of  churches,  schools,  and  charitable 
institutions  in  the  flourishing  city  of  to¬ 
day.  The  members  of  the  “Old  First 
church,”  as  it  is  lovingly  called,  are 
pardonably  proud  of  the  glorious  record 
made  by  Presbyterianism  in  this  city 
and  as  long  as  the  Presbyterian  church 
exists  in  this  section  so  long  will  the 
memory  and  deeds  of  the  sturdy  fathers 
who  commenced  the  good  work  be  lovingly 
cherished  by  the  thousands  who  are  now 
of  that  faith  and  who  have  benefitted  by 
their  self-sacrifice  and  loyal  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  Master. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  due  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
the  event  and  a  number  of  addresses,  all 
appropriate  and  teeming  with  valuable  his¬ 
toric  matter  on  thoughts  well  conceived 
for  the  occasion,  were  delivered. 

The  observance  was  divided  under 
three  heads,  a  morning  service,  when  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  clergymen;  a  pleas¬ 
ing  celebration  by  the  Sunday  school  in 
the  afternoon  and  an  evening  session 
when  the  addresses,  many  of  which  were 
of  great  historical  interest,  were  made 
by  prominent  laymen  of  the  church. 

At  the  morning  service  Rev.  James  Mic- 
Leod,  D.  D.,  the  pastor,  preached  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sermon: 

“Fifty  years  ago,  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  last  month,  this  church  was  organized. 
In  commemoration  of  that  event,  a  service 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  was  held  in  this 
house  on  that  anniversary  day.  It  was  not 
convenient,  just  then,  to  carry  out  the 
plans  that  were  proposed  for  the  mark¬ 
ing  of  so  notable  a  period  in  the  history 
of  our  church,  and,  hence,  the  more  com¬ 
plete  celebration  of  our  jubilee  was  post¬ 
poned  until  now. 

“The  day  when  this  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  was,  from  one  point  of  view,  ‘a  day 
of  small  things.’  The  village  was  small, 


and  the  wilderness  in  which  it  was 
planted  seemed  most  uninviting,  but  as 
the  village  grew  and  prospered,  the  wilder¬ 
ness  began  to  disappear.  And  as  the 
village  grew  into  a  town,  and  the  town 
into  a  city,  the  church  kept  pace  with  it 
and  grew  with  its  growth.  The  wilderness 
and  the  solitary  place  were  made  glad  by 
its  presence.  It  was  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place,  and  for  fifty  years  it  has 
pleased  God  to  bestow  upon  it  His  most 
gracious  favor.  He  has  used  it  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners  and  for  the  edifi¬ 
cation  and  comfort  of  Christians;  and,  in 
no  spirit  of  vain-glory,  but,  with  devout 
thankfulness,  and  to  the  praise  of  God’s 
glorious  grace,  it  may  be  said,  that  from 
the  day  of  its  organization  until  this  hour 
this  church  has  been  a  power  for  good  in 
this  community,  and  in  the  regions  beyond. 

Of  the  seventeen  members  who  were  en¬ 
rolled  the  day  this  church  was  organized 
not  one  remains.  They  have  all  gone  to 
their  reward.  The  last  survivor,  Mrs. 
Selden  Scranton,  “fell  asleep”  last  year. 
A  few  are  still  with  us  who,  though  not 
enrolled  that  day,  have  been  identified 
with  this  church  from  its  beginning.  Mr. 
William  H.  Platt,  one  of  our  ruling 
elders,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W. 
Olmstead,  and  Mrs.  Susan  Harper,  belong 
to  this  little  band. 

“The  first  pastor  of  the  church,  the  Rev. 
J.  D.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  is  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living,  and  it  is  only  because  of 
his  feebleness  that  he  is  not  with  us  in 
body,  as  he  is  with  us  in  spirit,  today. 
One  of  the  ministers  appointed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Luzerne  to  organize  this 
church,  is  getting  along  in  years,  al¬ 
though  he  still  looks  young,  for  his  years. 
His  colleague,  on  that  occasion,  jOt*. 
Dorrance,  has  long  since  gone  to  his  rest, 
but  our  good  friend,  Dr.  Parke,  who  sup¬ 
plied  the  pulpit  of  this  church  during  the 
first  six  months  of  its  existence,  and  who 
has  made  full  proof  of  his  ministry,  in 
one  parish  for  fifty  years,  is  here  today, 
strong  and  vigorous,  his  eye  not  dim,  nor 
his  natural  force  abated,  and  we  not  only 
gladly  welcome  him,  but  we  will  gladly 
and  thankfully  listen  to  whatever  he 
may  be  pleased  to  say  to  us.  As  for  my 
predecessor,  Dr.  Logan,  who  occupied  this 
pulpit  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
under  whose  faithful  ministry  the  church 
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grew  and  prospered,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say,  concerning  him,  that  he  loves  this 
scion  of  Zion  with  a  most  fatherly  affec¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  will  continue  to  love  it. 
When  he  forgets  to  love  this  Jerusalem 
his  right  hand  will  forget  her  cunning  and 
his  tongue  will  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth;  but  it  may  be  said  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  that  neither  of  these  things 
will  befall  him,  either  in  this  world,  or 
in  the  world  to  come;  for  he  cannot,  and 
he  will  not  forget  this  church.  Dr. 
Logan,  like  Dr.  Parke,  is  still  vigorous 
and  active,  but  he,  too,  is  growing  old. 
But  while  the  snows  of  Lebanon  are 
upon  his  brow,  it  is  pleasant  to  feel  that 
the  excellency  of  Carmel,  and  of  Sharon, 
is  still  upon  his  lips,  and,  so,  unto  him, 
also,  we  will  gladly  and  thankfully  listen, 
on  this  memorable  occasion. 

“The  addresses  of  these  reverend 
brethren,  as  well  as  those  to  which  we 
will  have  the  privilege  of  listening  this 
evening,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  largely  historical  and  reminiscent. 
Hence,  instead  of  preparing,  what  might 
be  called  a  historical  sermon,  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  notice,  briefly,  some 
points  that  might,  with  propriety,  be  em¬ 
phasized  in  such  a  sermon. 

“1.  Throughout  its  history  this  church 
has  been  thoroughly  Presbyterian  in  re¬ 
spect  of  its  doctrine,  its  polity  and  its 
evangelical  spirit.  It  has  been  true  to 
its  peerless  constitution,  and,  therefore, 
as  we  believe,  it  has  been  true  to  the 
truth. 

“The  Presbyterian  church  holds  certain 
doctrines  in  common  with  all  evangelical 
churches,  and  it  maintains  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  which  differentiate  it  from  other 
churches.  To  these  doctrines  and  princi¬ 
ples  this  church  has  always  been  loyal 
and  true.  All  its  ministers  and  ruling 
elders  have,  publicly  and  solemnly,  de¬ 
clared  that  they  believed  ‘the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.’  They  also,  in  the 
same  manner,  declared  that  they  ‘sin¬ 
cerely  received  and  adopted  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  of  this  church,  as  containing 
the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;’  and,  further,  they  all  pub¬ 
licly  expressed  their  hearty  approval  ‘of 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States.’ 
Holding  fast  to  these  beliefs,  the  trum¬ 
pets  used  in  this  pulpit  have  never  given 
an  uncertain  sound.  The  doctrines  here 
promulgated  have  been  the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  those  doc¬ 
trines  that  cluster  around  the  Person  and 
the  Work  of  our  adorable  Redeemer.  On 
all  proper  occasions  the  doctrines  peculiar 
to  our  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  embodied  in  our  creed  have  been 
vigorously  and  successfully  maintained  in 
this  pulpit,  as  well  as  by  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  this  church,  in  the  Presbytery 
and  Synod,  and  in  the  general  assembly. 

“But  Christianity  is  a  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  term  than  Presbyterian¬ 


ism,  or  than  Episcopalianism,  or  than 
Roman  Catholicism,  or  any  other  ism. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  our  church  has, 
throughout  its  history,  manifested  a  spirit 
of  true  brotherhood  and  of  broad  cathol¬ 
icity  toward  all  other  evangelical  churches. 
Unto  all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity  this  church  bids  God¬ 
speed.  We  believe,  most  heartily,  in  that 
grand  old  motto:  ‘In  essentials,  unity; 
in  non-essentials,  liberty,  and  in  all 
things,  charity.’  We  believe  and  rejoice 
in  Christian  unity,  but  we  have  no  great 
longing  for  church  uniformity.  For  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  boasted  beauty  of 
church  uniformity,  we  have  only  to  go  to 
the  graveyard.  We  will  find  uniformity 
there,  but  it  is  the  uniformity  of  death. 
There  have  been  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  church  when  it  was  characterized  by 
outward  uniformity,  but  the  whole  world 
knows  that,  during  those  long  and  memor¬ 
able  years,  the  church  was  spiritually 
dead.  It  was  when  she  was  glorying  the 
most  in  her  uniformity  that  she  was  the 
most  un-Christian.  For,  at  the  very  time 
when  she  was  proudly  boasting  of  her 
uniformity  she  was 

“  ‘That  abhorred  form. 

Whose  scarlet  robe  was  stiff  with  earthly 
pomp, 

Who  drank  iniquity  from  cups  of  gold, 
Whose  names  were  many,  and  all  blas¬ 
phemous.’ 

“History  has  tested  and  tasted  church 
uniformity,  and  its  just  verdict  is,  that  it 
is  neither  sweet  nor  wholesome.  It  is 
high  time  for  conventions  and  assemblies 
to  stop  their  discussions  about  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  church  uniformity.  It  is  high 
time  for  the  fox  to  stop  its  futile  at¬ 
tempts  to  absorb  and  control  larger  and 
stronger  and  more  useful  bodies  than  him¬ 
self. 

“The  unity  among  His  followers,  for 
which  the  Savior  prayed,  is  a  unity  of 
spirit,  and  not  any  outward  uniformity  in 
respect  of  church  organization  or  govern¬ 
ment.  If  we  go  into  the  orchard,  or  into 
the  fields  and  forests  in  the  springtime, 
and  visit  them  again  in  the  summer  and 
in  the  autumn,  we  will  not  see  uniform¬ 
ity,  but  we  will  see  an  attractive  and 
suggestive  unity.  The  trees  and  their 
foliage;  the  flowers,  and  the  fruits,  differ 
widely  in  respect  of  form  and  color.  There 
is  no  uniformity,  but,  nevertheless,  there 
is  a  real  unity,  which  it  is  delightful 
to  behold.  And  even  so  it  is  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  In  all  these  churches 
there  are  trees  of  righteousness  in  end¬ 
less  variety,  but  they  are  all  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord,  and  through  them,,  and 
by  means  of  them,  He  will  be  glorified. 

“2.  This  church,  being  a  Presbyterian 
church,  believes  in  a  broad  orthodoxy,  an 
orthodoxy,  if  you  please,  that  is  as  broad 
as  the  Bible,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
quite  as  narrow.  We  belong  to  a  most 
liberal  and  a  most  rational  school,  but 
we  have  never  felt  at  liberty  to  be 
more  liberal  with  God’s  truth  than  has 
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God,  Himself;  and,  while  thoroughly  ra¬ 
tional,  we  have  never  discovered  any 
good  reason  why  we  should  rebel  against 
revelation.  We  are  so  liberal,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  so  orthodox,  that  we  love 
to  say  with  St.  Paul:  ‘Grace  be  with  all 
them  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity.’  That  is  a  fence  so  low  that 
any  sinner  may,  if  he  chooses,  step  over 
it,  and  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God.  And 
unto  all  such  we  are  in  the  habit  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  cordial  invitation  to  sit  down  with 
us  around  the  table  of  our  Divine  Lord, 
provided,  only,  that  they  are  in  good 
standing  in  any  evangelical  church. 

“On  the  other  hand,  fidelity  to  the  truth 
requires  us  to  emphasize  another  signifi¬ 
cant  sentence  of  the  same  holy  apostle, 
namely,  this:  ‘If  any  man  love  not  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  let  him  be  anathema, 
maranatha.’  That  is  a  fence  so  high,  and 
a  barrier  so  effective,  that  it  excludes  from 
the  heaven  of  the  holy  all  who  persist  in 
their  refusal  to  abandon  their  sin  and  to 
accept  the  pardon  and  the  salvation  which 
Christ  so  freely  offers  in  His  Gospel. 

“3.  Another  marked  characteristic  of 
this  church  has  been  its  philanthropic  and 
missionary  spirit.  The  cause  of  Christian 
missions,  at  home  and  abroad,  has  always 
lain  close  to  the  heart  of  this  church.  Our 
Sunday  school  itself  has,  for  many  years, 
supported  a  foreign  missionary.  The  large 
amounts  of  money  raised  by  the  Women’s 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  societies, 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  interest  taken 
in  a  work  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Christ. 
Indeed,  all  the  boards  of  our  church  have 
been  warmly  and  generously  supported  by 
our  people. 

“Our  records  show  that  since  this 
church  was  organized  its  members  and  ad¬ 
herents  have  contributed,  for  benevolent 
and  church  objects,  the  handsome  sum  of 
$590,866,  and  one  pleasing  feature  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  contribution  is,  that  more 
than  $250,000  of  it  was  contributed  for  ob¬ 
jects  outside  that  given  for  the  support 
of  our  own  church.  But  this  does  not 
tell  half  the  story  of  the  benevolence 
of  this  people.  This  is  only  what  appears 
on  our  records,  as  reported  to  our  General 
Assembly.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that,  in  addition  to  this,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  given  by 
our  people  for  church  and  charitable  ob¬ 
jects  that  have  not  found  a  place  in  any 
of  our  reports.  But  although  the  amount 
of  such  gifts  is  unknown  to  us,  it  is  well 
known  to  Him  for  whose  sake  it  was 
given,  and  He  will  amply  reward  the 
givers.  The  Blessed  Master  whom  we 
serve  will  not  forget  His  faithful  servants. 

“4.  I  may  mention  as  another  note¬ 
worthy  fact,  the  sterling  patriotism  of  this 
church  throughout  its  history.  We  do  not 
claim  any  monopoly  of  patriotic  ardor, 
but,  nevertheless,  on  this  occasion,  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  this  pulpit  has  not 
been  silent  when  our  country  was  in  dan¬ 
ger,  and  when  rioters  were  rampant  in 
our  streets  the  bell  of  this  church  rang 
the  alarm  and  called  patriots  to  the  res¬ 


cue.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
this  church  furnished  its  full  quota  of  brave 
men,  who  marched  boldly  to  the  front, 
and  who  were  ready  to  die  in  defence  of 
the  Union.  And,  during  our  recent  war 
with  Spain,  when  our  president  called 
for  volunteers,  this  church  again  furnished 
its  full  quota  of  loyal  men,  as  the  roster 
of  our  gallant  Thirteenth  regiment  will 
abundantly  testify.  This  church  has 
never  believed,  and  we  do  not  now  be¬ 
lieve,  that  piety  ought  to  be  divorced 
from  patriotism.  On  the  contrary,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Christian  patriot  is  the 
truest  patriot,  and  that  those  who  serve 
their  God  the  best  are  their  country’s 
best  benefactors. 

“5.  The  influence  for  good  which  this 
church  has  exerted  in  this  community  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fifty  years  is  simply  incalcul¬ 
able.  From  it  have  gone  forth,  from  time 
to  time,  valued  and  faithful  Christian 
workers,  and,  as  a  result,  other  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  were  organized  in  our  city. 
These  churches  are  now  strong  and  ener¬ 
getic,  and  today  the  Mother  Church  re¬ 
joices  greatly  over  the  health  and  the 
prosperity  of  her  children.  Indeed,  the 
church  homes  of  the  children  cast  the  home 
of  their  mother  completely  in  the  shade. 
They  are  much  better  furnished  and  far 
more  commodious,  and  they  have  much  bet¬ 
ter  arrangements  and  facilities  for  their 
Sunday  schools,  and  Bible  classes,  and 
Young  People’s  meetings,  and  Women’s 
missionary  meetings,  and  for  social  gath¬ 
erings  than  the  Mother  Church. 

“The  old  associations  connected  with 
this  building  are  very  tender.  Many  can 
say  of  it:  ‘This  man  and  that  man  were 
born  there.’  I  do  not  wonder  that  one  of 
our  best  beloved  elders  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  old  building  might  stand  as  long 
as  he  lived.  That  wish  was  gratified.  But 
Mr.  Mattes  loved  this  church  better  than 
he  loved  himself,  and  he  recognized  the 
fact  that  we  greatly  need  a  building  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  for  church  purposes  than  this 
is,  and  hence,  he  acquiesced  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  our  congregation  to  sell  this  prop¬ 
erty. 

“It  must  be  confessed  that  our  church 
building  and  its  appointments  are  sadly 
defective  and  far  behind  the  times.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  possible  to  hurry 
along  the  building  of  the  new  church,  for 
which  plans  have  for  some  time  been 
prepared.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  now 
would  be  a  good  time  for  the  lovers  of 
this  church  to  put  their  heads  and  their 
hearts  together  and  erect  a  building 
worthy  of  this  congregation,  and  worthy 
of  our  historic  position  in  this  goodly  city. 

“We  have  abundant  reason  today  to 
thank  God  for  His  goodness  to  this  church 
during  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence. 
The  fathers  and  the  mothers  who  planted 
and  nurtured  it  have  left  unto  us  a 
goodly  heritage.  We  remember  today 
those  who  loved  it,  and  who  labored  and 
prayed  and  gave  liberally  for  its  welfare, 
but  who  are  no  longer  with  us.  We  are 
thankful  to  God  for  their  stalwart  piety 
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and  for  their  godly  example.  Be  it  ours 
to  follow  them,  as  they  followed  Christ. 
What  the  future  history  of  this  church 
will  disclose  is  only  known  to  Him  who 
walketh  amid  the  golden  candlesticks;  but 
this  we  know:  that  love,  and  loyalty,  and 
self-sacrifice  for  Christ,  and  His  Church, 
are  the  best  of  all  investments;  and  we 
can  do  no  act  more  pleasing  to  the  Triune 
God,  and  to  the  King  and  Head  of  the 
church,  then,  here  and  now,  to  pledge 
unto  Him  our  heart’s  best  love  and  our 
loyal  and  devoted  service.  This  pledge, 
sincerely  made,  and  this  pledge  faithfully 
redeemed,  will  keep  this  church  strong, 
and  it  will  insure  for  it  a  bright  and  a 
blessed  future.  With  God’s  gracious  favor 
bestowed  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  upon  the  other  means  of  grace 
in  connection  with  this  church,  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  will  always  be  a  blessing 
to  this  city,  and,  that,  under  God,  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  potent  instrument  for  the 
extension  of  the  Redeemer’s  Kingdom. 

“Our  God,  our  father’s  God,  to  Thee 
We  raise  our  song  of  jubilee: 

For  all  Thy  goodness  has  supplied, 

For  all  Thy  wisdom  has  decried, 

For  all  Thy  loving  kindness  shown; 

We  praise  Thee  now  through  Christ,  Thy 
Son. 

Our  God,  our  father’s  God,  to  Thee 

We  raise  our  song  of  jubilee. 

Our  sins,  O  Lord,  we  here  confess 
To  Thee — the  Lord  our  righteousness — 
We  pray  for  pardon  for  the  past; 

We  pray  for  grace  while  life  shall  last; 

O  hear  us  when  we  mercy  crave, 

In  Jesus’  name,  who  died  to  save. 

Our  God,  our  father’s  God,  to  Thee 

We  raise  our  song  of  jubilee. 

We  praise  Thee  for  Thy  boundless  love: 

O  send  Thy  spirit  from  above. 

That  in  these  temples  He  may  dwell, 

And  make  us  strong  to  do  Thy  will; 
Receive  our  praise  and  hear  our  prayers, 
And  bless  us  through  the  coming  years. 

Our  God,  our  father’s  God,  to  Thee 

We  raise  our  song  of  jubilee.’’ 


After  an  anthem,  “There  is  a  City  Great 
and  Strong,”  had  been  rendered  Rev.  N. 
G.  Parke,  D.  D.,  spoke  on  “Pioneer  Work 
and  the  Organization  of  the  Church.”  He 
said: 

“On  occasions  of  this  kind  that  come 
only  once  in  half  a  century,  and  that  are 
suggestive  of  so  many  lines  of  thought 
that  might  be  of  interest,  it  is  fortunate 
as  in  this  case,  for  those  who  are  called 
to  speak,  to  have  their  subjects  chosen  for 
them.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present 
at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  this 
church.  Most  of  those  who  constituted  the 
church  at  its  organization  were  present  at 
that  time,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hunt, 
one  of  the  prominent  pioneer  missionaries 


in  the  Lackawanna  Valley,  was  also  pres¬ 
ent.  The  meeting  was  characterized  by 
pleasantry  and  good  feeling.  Reminiscen¬ 
ces  of  the  early  days  were  freely  indulged 
in  by  the  speakers.  The  church  was  never 
more  prosperous  than  it  was  at  that  time. 
The  same,  we  think,  may  be  said  of  the 
business  of  Scranton.  But  since  that  time 
the  pioneers  of  the  church,  the  noble  band 
of  Christian  men  and  women,  who  laid 
its  foundations  and  on  them  built  so  well, 
have  passed  away.  No  strange  thing  has 
happened  to  them.  They  were  dust,  and 
they  have  returned  to  dust.  But  oux 
thoughts  turn  to  them  with  a  feeling  of 
sadness,  that  we  can’t  throw  off.  We  do 
miss  them  very  much,  and  we  cannot  but 
sorrow  that  we  shall  see  their  faces  here 
no  more.  But  we  sorrow  not  without 
hope.  ‘The  Lord  gave  them,  and  the  Lord 
has  taken  them  away.’ 

“The  committee  that  selected  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  paper,  viz.:  ‘Pioneer  Work 
and  the  Organization  of  the  Church,’ 
knowing  my  relation  to  these  pioneers, 
and  to  the  organization  of  the  church,  no 
doubt  assumed  that  I  would  speak  from 
personal  knowledge.  This  fact  obviates 
the  necessity  for  any  apology,  on  my  part, 
for  speaking  in  the  first  person  singular. 

“I  came  to  the  Valley  of  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  in  June,  1844,  at  the  request,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrance, 
as  a  missionary  under  the  care  of  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  having  for 
my  field  of  labor  the  townships  of  Pitts- 
ton,  Lackawanna,  and  Providence.  On 
this  bare  field  there  was  a  Presbyterian 
church  of  twenty-eight  members,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1842  by  the  Presbytery  of  Susque¬ 
hanna,  most  of  whom  resided  in  the 
Atherton  neighborhood,  now  Taylor,  and 
had  been,  previous  to  their  organization, 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  It  was  then  known  as  the 
church  of  Lackawanna,  the  same  that  I 
have  served  for  fifty  years,  and  that  is 
now  known  as  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Pittston.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
there  was  no  house  of  worship  on  this 
mission  field.  There  was  a  small  house  of 
worship  in  Hyde  Park  built  by  the  ‘Chris¬ 
tians’  and  one  in  Scranton  controlled  by 
the  Methodists,  and  free  to  all  when  not 
used  by  them.  But  in  the  townships  of 
Pittston  and  Lackawanna  there  was  not  a 
sanctuary  of  any  denomination.  This  lo¬ 
cality  had  been  settled  for  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  but  it  was  without  any  provision 
for  maintaining  the  ordinances  of  God’s 
house. 

“We  do  not  mean  that  during  the  life 
time  of  two  generations  there  had  been 
no  preaching  here.  There  had  been  oc¬ 
casional  preaching  in  school  houses  and 
in  private  houses  by  traveling  preachers 
and  by  Wilkes-Barre  pastors,  but  appa¬ 
rently  there  had  been  no  effort  made  to 
build  a  house  for  God.  In  this  matter 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  Lackawanna  Val¬ 
ley  made  a  very  great  mistake. 

“The  coming  to  the  valley  of  the  men 
and  women  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
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Scranton  was  the  signal  for  active  and 
efficient  church  work  —  for  building 
churches  and  making  provision  for 
preaching  the  gospel.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  active,  intelligent,  enterpris¬ 
ing,  Christian  men  and  women,  who  in 
coming  here  had  left  their  homes  and 
churches  and  their  institutions  for  social 
and  intellectual  improvement. 

“If  this  was  to  be  their  home,  if  they 
were  to  live  here  as  they  propose  to  do, 
they  must  have  their  appliances  for  im¬ 
provements  for  themselves  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrance  heartily 
sympathized,  and  anticipating  the  pros¬ 
pective  growth  and  development  of  this 
part  of  his  parish  he  effected  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  church  in  this  part  of  the 
valley  in  1842,  and  in  1844  secured  a  mis¬ 
sionary  from  Princeton  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  to  take  charge  of  the  church.  He 
(the  missionary)  was  expected  to  preach 
statedly,  once  in  two  weeks  in  Pittston 
and  Scranton,  to  organize  Sabbath  schools, 
and  to  do  missionary  work  generally 
throughout  the  valley.  Said  missionary 
entered  on  his  work  in  June,  1844,  mak¬ 
ing  his  home  at  Taylor  with  Mr.  Elisha 
Atherton,  a  well  to  do  farmer,  who  as¬ 
sumed  to  care  for  the  missionary  and  his 
horse  until  suitable  provision  could  be 
made  for  their  support.  The  first  work 
undertaken  on  this  field  after  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  Sabbath  school  at  Greenwood, 
was  the  building  of  a  Presbyterian  house 
of  worship.  After  some  consultation  on 
the  subject  it  was  decided  that  the  house 
should  be  in  Pittston,  in  which  at  the 
time,  there  was  no  house  of  worship. 
There  was  one,  as  I  have  said,  in  Scran¬ 
ton,  dedicated  in  1842,  erected  largely 
through  the  influence  and  help  of  George 
W.  Scranton,  William  Henry,  and  others 
who  were  pioneers  in  the  business  en¬ 
terprises  that  had  been  started  here.  The 
second  sanctuary  erected  on  the  field  was 
in  the  Atherton  neighborhood,  now  Tay¬ 
lor,  in  1848,  which  after  fifty  years  is  still 
doing  good  service. 

“In  the  same  year,  1848,  the  people  of 
Scranton  who  were  then  worshipping  in 
The  Odd  Fellows’  hall,  expressed  a  wish 
for  a  separate  organization  which  was 
readily  granted.  *  *  * 

“In  the  fall  of  1849  the  church  called 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Mitchell  to  be  their  pastor, 
and  he  commenced  to  preach  regularly  for 
them  December  16,  1849,  and  was  installed 
as  pastor  by  the  Presbytery  of  Luzerne, 
April  17,  1850.  There  were  now  (1850)  two 
Presbyterian  pastors  on  my  mission  field 
and  there  was  an  abundance  of  work  for 
them  both.  There  are  now  (1898)  sixteen 
Presbyterian  pastors  with  several  helpers 
in  chapels  on  this  same  field. 

“Between  1844  and  1848  important  and 
well  known  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  management  of  the  business  of  Scran¬ 
ton  and  in  its  prospects,  changes  that 
had  brought  here  more  families  of  posi¬ 
tion  and  intelligence  and  decided  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  As  a  result  the  young 
Scranton  church  was  able  to  call  a  min¬ 


ister  for  all  his  time,  and  to  offer  him 
a  salary  equal  to  that  paid  to  Dr.  Dor¬ 
rance  of  Wilkes-Barre.  There  were  at 
that  time  but  two  self  sustaining  churches 
in  the  Presbytery,  viz.:  Mauch  Chunk  and 
Wilkes-Barre.  They  each  promised  $500 
annually.  How  much  less  than  this  they 
actually  paid  we  do  not  know. 

“This  first  church  of  Scranton  came  into 
the  world  like  Diana  is  reported  to  have 
come  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  fully 
equipped  for  service,  self-sustaining  from 
the  hour  of  her  birth  and  never  a  pen¬ 
sioner  on  the  Board  of  Missions,  or  on 
the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief. 

“Of  those  composing  the  church  at  its 
organization,  and  those  who  came  into  it 
very  soon  after  its  organization,  whom  we 
reckon  among  the  pioneers,  very  few 
were  ‘To  the  manor  born;’  and  they 
represented  various  denominations  and 
nationalities.  Among  them  were  Congre- 
gationalists,  Presbyterians,  Moravians, 
Lutherans,  and  German  Reform.  They 
came  from  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Southern  Pennsylvania,  Germany,  and 
Scotland  and  have  worked  together 
without  serious  friction  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  thoroughly  loyal  to  this  church  and 
their  pastor. 

“Charles  Fuller,  who  had  served  as  a 
ruling  elder  in  the  church  of  Kingston 
before  removing  to  Scranton,  was  deserv¬ 
edly  prominent  in  this  organization.  He 
was  chosen  as  an  elder  in  the  new 
church,  and  as  clerk  of  the  session,  and 
these  offices  he  continued  to  hold  until 
the  Lord  took  him.  He  was  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  man  and  the  church  owes  more  to 
him  than  it  knows.  No  church  session 
could  wish  for  a  better  clerk  than  he  was. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  present 
efficient  clerk  of  the  session  to  say  that 
he  does  his  work  no  better  than  Charles 
Fuller  did  his. 

“He  was  a  quiet,  unassuming,  efficient, 
lovable  man,  the  light  of  whose  life  has 
not  gone  out  in  the  valley.  I  see  him 
today  in  my  mind’s  eye  as  I  saw  him  fifty 
years  ago,  moving  up  and  down  these 
aisles.  To  no  one  man  in  all  its  history, 
including  its  pastors,  does  this  church  owe 
more  for  the  work  it  has  accomplished 
in  the  past  fifty  years,  than  to  Charles 
Fuller.  He  gave  to  it  that  which  was 
worth  more  than  silver  or  gold. 

The  Moravian  element  in  this  church 
represented  by  the  Henrys  and  the  Al¬ 
brights  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
its  efficiency.  My  Scranton  home  during 
the  five  years  I  served  the  congregation 
was  in  the  home  of  S.  T.  Scranton  whose 
wife  was  a  Moravian  before  uniting  with 
the  Presbyterian  church.  A  more  gentle, 
retiring,  unselfish  lovely  spirit  than  looked 
out  of  her  eyes,  in  a  ministry  of  fifty 
years,  I  have  not  known.  She  has  gone 
out  of  our  sight,  but  those  who  were 
associated  with  her  in  Christian  work 
here,  and  elsewhere,  have  not  ceased  to 
feel  the  power  of  her  quiet,  unselfish, 
beautiful  Christian  life. 

“George  W.  Scranton,  S.  T.  Scranton,  J. 
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C.  Platt  and  Joseph  H.  Scranton  were 
representatives  of  the  best  type  of  con¬ 
servative  New  England  Congregational¬ 
ism.  While  they  were  attached  to  the 
church  in  which  they  were  educated  they 
recognized  the  fact  that  in  view  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  conditions  here  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  which  represented  their  doc¬ 
trinal  faith,  was  the  church  for  this  lo¬ 
cality,  and  they  gave  to  it  their  hearty 
support.  They  were  the  decided  friends 
of  law  and  order,  including  temperance 
and  Sabbath  observance,  and  their  influ¬ 
ence  had  no  little  to  do  with  giving 
character  to  the  city  as  well  as  to  the 
church. 

“James  Sands,  who  was  an  elder  in  the 
church  organized  in  1842,  and  Charles 
Mattes,  were  representatives  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Church,  but  gave  their  support  to 
the  Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  Sands  while 
in  Scranton  was  active  in  Sabbath  school 
work,  and  few  men  have  made  a  better 
record  in  any  church  than  Charles  Mattes 
made  in  this  church.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  marry  him  to  a  New  England  girl  who 
proved  to  be  to  him  an  inspiration  in 
Christian  work.  And  his  children  with 
the  blood  of  the  Rhinebergers  and  the 
Puritans  in  their  veins  have  made  them¬ 
selves  felt  for  good  in  connection  with  the 
old  church. 

“Among  those  who  came  to  my  ordina¬ 
tion  in  the  old  red  school  house  at  North 
Pittston,  over  rough  and  dusty  roads,  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Platt.  They  wished 
to  know  that  their  missionary,  whom  they 
wished  to  hear  examined  for  ordination, 
and  whom  they  expected  to  help  sustain 
was  orthodox.  They  were  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  Christian  work  throughout  the 
valley,  and  until  God  called  them  to  go 
up  higher  they  were  devotedly  attached 
to  this  work.  Mr.  Platt  while  an  active 
and  successful  business  man  was  fond  of 
study  and  of  books.  His  contribution  to 
the  early  history  of  Scranton  is  a  valuable 
book.  There  were  no  ministers  of  the  old 
Luzerne  Presbytery  who  were  not  partak¬ 
ers  of  th«  hospitality  of  Mr.  Platt’s  fam¬ 
ily.  Mrs.  Platt  made  it  her  business  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  ministers  of 
the  Presbytery,  and  they  were  at  home  in 
her  house.  She  was  possessed  of  just  such 
talents  as  suited  her  to  be  a  leader  in  any 
position  in  which  she  might  be  placed. 
She  had  power  both  to  organize  and  to 
execute,  as  all  associated  with  her  in 
Christian  work  and  any  other  kind  of 
work  acknowledged.  She  was,  among  the 
ladies  of  the  church,  what  her  brother, 
Joseph  H.  Scranton,  was  among  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  business. 

Of  Mrs.  George  Scranton  I  saw  com¬ 
paratively  little.  The  family  had  moved 
from  Scranton  to  Oxford  before  I  com¬ 
menced  my  work  in  the  valley,  and  did 
not  return  until  shortly  before  I  ceased 
to  have  charge  in  Scranton.  I  was  enter¬ 
tained  on  one  occasion  at  Oxford  Furnace 
in  her  family,  when  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrance,  I  went  into 
New  Jersey  to  collect  money  to  build  the 


Pittston  church.  Her  husband  to  whom 
I  had  been  kindly  introduced  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  S.  T.  Scranton,  asked  me  to 
let  him  see  my  subscription  paper,  and 
after  looking  at  it  for  a  few  minutes  he 
said,  ‘I  see  Charles  (his  brother)  has  sub¬ 
scribed  three  dollars.  He  should  do  more 
than  that  for  the  Pittston  church,  but  we 
feel  pretty  poor  just  now;’  and  he  then 
subscribed  ten  dollars.  He  was  one  of 
Scranton’s  pioneers  of  whom  the  city  has 
reason  to  be  proud — he  was  one  of  ‘Na¬ 
ture’s  Noblemen.’  This  will  be  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  all  who  knew  him. 

“Joseph  H.  Scranton  came  to  Scranton 
in  1847,  at  a  time  when  the  embryo  city 
needed  just  such  influence  and  capital  and 
executive  ability  as  he  was  able  to  bring 
to  it.  He  at  once  made  himself  felt  in 
the  congregation  for  good  as  well  as  in 
the  business  circles,  and  his  home  became 
a  popular  visiting  place  for  ministers. 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Joseph  H.  Scranton,  in  a  letter  I  received 
from  her,  she  spoke  with  interest  of  the 
visits  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Dorrance  to 
her  home  in  the  early  times. 

“It  will  illustrate  the  primitive  condi¬ 
tions  of  things  in  the  valley  fifty  years 
ago  if  I  tell  of  an  attempted  visit  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  Scranton,  and  Mrs.  S.  T.  Scran¬ 
ton  made  at  my  house  soon  after  Mrs. 
Parke  and  I  commenced  housekeeping  in 
Glen  Cottage,  south  of  Taylor  on  the  road 
to  Pittston.  Imagining  that  we  must  feel 
a  little  lonely,  they  left  their  home  in 
Scranton  in  the  two  horse  hack  that  ran 
between  Carbondale  and  Wilkes-Barre,  the 
only  public  conveyance  through  the  valley 
at  that  time,  and  came  to  our  house.  We 
were  not  at  home,  and  while  they  waited 
at  the  door  the  stage  moved  on  to  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  they  were  stranded  until  the 
stage  could  go  to  Wilkes-Barre  and  return. 
This  effort  on  the  part  of  these  ladies  to 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  missionary’s  wife  is 
illustrative  of  the  type  of  women  who  were 
the  pioneers  in  Scranton. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Grant  were  not 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  but 
there  were  no  more  regular  attendants  at 
our  church  service. 

“Dr.  and  Mrs.  Throop  were  attached  to 
the  Episcopal  church,  but  until  a  church 
of  that  order  was  organized  here,  they 
worshipped  with  us  and  they  were  among 
our  kind  and  helpful  friends. 

“Nathaniel  Hutchinson,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  elders,  and  his  brother,  James, 
with  their  families,  were  efficient  in  help¬ 
ing,  and  deservedly  prominent  among  the 
pioneers  of  the  church.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Coursens  and  the  Mannesses. 
There  were  three  ladies  from  the  west 
side  of  the  Lackawanna  whose  names 
should  not  be  omitted  in  this  connection, 
viz:  Mrs.  Maria  Fellows,  Mrs.  Catharine 
Miller  and  Miss  Temperance  Miller.  This 
old  church  had  no  better  friends  than  these 
three  ladies,  when  it  was  in  its  swad- 
ding  clothes.  Henry  Platt,  who  served  as 
an  elder  in  this  church,  and  his  wife  are 
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among  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  They 
were  pioneers,  but  not  among  the  earliest. 

“It  was  at  the  table  of  Simon  Ward, 
who  is  reported  as  having  first  broken 
ground  in  Slocum  Hollow  for  the  building 
of  the  city  of  Scranton,  that  I  first  broke 
bread.  He  came  from  Northampton  county, 
Pa.,  and  was  a  charter  member  of  this 
church. 

For  five  years,  in  the  day  of  small 
things,  these  pioneers  were  my  parishon- 
ers,  and  I  knew  them  all;  they  were  the 
friends  of  ray  youth,  and  of  my  riper 
years,  and  with  few  exceptions  I  have 
followed  them  all  to  their  last  resting 
place — and  this  I  may  say  of  them — they 
are  not  present  to  hear  it — I  have  known 
no  people  more  loyal  to  their  church,  or 
more  ready  to  respond  to  the  claims  of 
God  and  humanity. 

“Of  the  pastors  who  have  served  this 
church  in  all  the  years  of  its  history, 
with  all  of  whom  I  have  been  associated 
in  church  work,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
a  few  words.  They  were  all  men  of  whom 
you  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  Dr. 
J.  D.  Mitchell,  your  first  pastor,  was  an 
unusually  attractive  man,  socially,  and  an 
able  preacher  of  the  word.  He  had  ele¬ 
ments  of  pulpit  power  that  belong  to  com¬ 
paratively  few  men.  He  is  still  living, 
having  passed  the  mile  stone  on  the  jour¬ 
ney  of  life  that  marks  four  score  years. 
If  his  strength  had  permitted  he  would 
have  been  here  today. 

“The  Rev.  John  F.  Baker,  his  successor 
in  the  pastoral  office  has  rested  from  his 
labors.  He  was  in  many  respects  a  su¬ 
perior  young  man.  He  was  a  fine  scholar, 
being  among  the  first  of  a  large  class  in 
Princeton  college.  A  gifted  writer,  both 
in  poetry  and  in  prose,  a  close  student 
and  an  acceptable  preacher.  His  weak¬ 
ness  was  excessive  diffidence.  While  at 
home  in  his  study,  he  could  not  make 
himself  at  home  among  his  people.  His 
judgment  of  himself  was  that  he  was  not 
suited  to  parochial  work. 

“Dr.  Milo  J.  Hickok,  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Baker,  was  introduced  to  the  congre¬ 
gation  and  recommended  by  Joseph  H. 
Scranton.  He  had  some  experience  in 
the  pastoral  office,  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  was  in  every  way  fitted  for  the 
laborious  work  called  for  in  this  church 
at  that  time.  He  was  a  wise  and  able 
presbyter,  a  strong  preacher,  and  recog¬ 
nized  among  his  brethren  as  one  of  our 
most  cultivated  ministers.  I  was  with 
him  when  he  appeared  before  the  Free 
church  of  Scotland  as  one  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the 
United  States. 

“His  address  before  that  venerable  body 
which  was  prepared  with  care  and  deliv¬ 
ered  gracefully  and  earnestly,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  favor  by  all  who  heard 
it.  The  story  of  his  return  to  his  people 
after  his  visit  to  Scotland  and  the  conti¬ 
nent,  after  an  absence  of  four  months, 
and  of  his  being  carried  from  the  pulpit, 
a  few  weeks  after,  to  enter  it  no  more,  is 
one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  the  history 


of  this  church;  and  the  kind  and  generous 
treatment  he  received  from  this  church 
during  the  years  of  weakness  and  wait¬ 
ing,  through  which  he  passed  before  the 
summons  came  to  go  hence,  is  one  of  the 
brightest  chapters  in  her  history. 

“Dr.  Logan,  who  is  still  with  us,  was 
the  successor  of  Dr.  Hickok.  Before  you 
he  has  stood  for  a  score  of  years  as 
Christ’s  under  shepherd.  Doing  the  work 
that  came  to  his  hands,  supported,  en¬ 
couraged  and  helped  by  a  wife  that  won 
the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  her,  the  aroma 
of  whose  beautiful  life  still  abides  in  the 
wide  circle  of  ladies  who  came  under  her 
influence.  Of  Dr.  Logan  I  need  not  speak, 
he  is  here  to  speak  for  himself.  The  same 
is  true  of  his  worthy  successor,  Dr.  James 
McLeod,  to  whom  you  have  just  listened. 
The  time  for  writing  their  history  has  not 
yet  come,  and  we  trust  will  not  come  for 
many  days. 

“We  are  not  here  today  to  eulogize 
these  pioneers  who  did  their  work  so  well; 
from  their  sowing  we  are  reaping,  and 
from  whose  planting  we  are  gathering  such 
delightful  fruit;  but  we  are  here  to  bring 
our  offering  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
what  they  did  for  us,  and  for  our  children, 
when  they  founded  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Scranton,  and  to  unite  with 
them,  safe  in  their  heavenly  home;  in 
ascribing  praise,  honor  and  glory  to  Him, 
who  has  loved  us  and  who  has  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  precious 
blood.  Would  you  see  today  their  monu¬ 
ment,  look  around  you.  It  is  this  city 
with  its  churches  and  its  charities.” 


After  the  singing  of  Hymn  No.  304, 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  C.  Logan  spoke  as  follows: 

“My  dear  friends  the  only  way  to  keep 
from  crying  is  to  laugh,  that  I  know  of, 
and  if  you  find  me  laughing  it  will  be 
explained  at  once,  because  I  do  not  like 
to  cry. 

“In  this  pulpit  I  stood  25  years  ago,  on 
the  16th  of  November,  to  consider  the  days 
of  old — the  former  times.  We  then  cele¬ 
brated  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  this  church,  that  God  planted  and 
has  ever  watered. 

“At  that  time  there  was  present  a  large 
body  of  the  members,  who  had  been  more 
or  less  intimately  associated  with  the  con¬ 
gregation  from  the  beginning.  The 
shadows  have  fallen  upon  me  today  as  I 
have  never  felt  them  before,  as  the  men 
of  those  days  appear  so  vividly  to  me  in 
their  rounded  Christian  manhood — in  their 
beautiful  characters.  My  brother  has 
spoken  of  them  according  to  my  heart. 
Then  again  when  I  stood  here  in  1878— 
after  serving  the  first  ten  years  of  my 
pastorate — the  real  business  of  which  was 
the  raising,  by  the  eloquent  effort  of 
Brother  Hand  of  $1,803.44  of  debt  which 
had  accumulated,  and  we  had  then  a  de¬ 
lightful  time  in  reminiscence  and  there 
came  greetings  from  all  the  churches  in 
the  city  with  which  we  had  special  fel¬ 
lowship. 

“Then  again  in  November,  1880,  the  for- 
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tieth  anniversary  of  this  church  was  cele¬ 
brated  and  the  historical  papers  have  been 
filed  away  in  the  archives  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Historical  society.  And  on  that 
occasion  also  we  had  kind  greetings  from 
our  fellow  churches.  And  I  stumbled  the 
other  night  upon  the  archives  of  the 
woman  of  whom  ray  brother  has  spoken, 
and  I  read  it.  I  do  not  believe  the 
half  that  is  in  it,  but  it  was  beautiful,  it 
was  lovely. 

“Then  in  1893  I  silently  went  away 
without  a  word  of  farewell.  The  pastoral 
relations  being  severed  by  the  rightful  au¬ 
thorities,  I  went  away  silently,  but  I  tell 
you  my  dear  brethren  there  are  bonds 
which  no  ecclesiastical  power  shall  ever 
sever;  these  bonds  of  God  are  more  per¬ 
manent  than  the  assembly’s  action.  None 
can  dispute  this:  it  is  the  bond  which  God 
weaves  between  His  servant  and  the  min¬ 
ister,  and  the  souls  He  sends  him  to  save. 

“Now  the  history  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Scranton,  so  far  as  it 
can  come  in  such  a  statement  as  would  be 
edifying  here,  is  set  forth  fully  in  the 
records  of  the  church.  I  came  here  36 
years  ago  last  week.  The  first  service  I 
attended  was  the  Thanksgiving  service 
in  a  little  Baptist  church  on  Penn  ave¬ 
nue,  which  had  just  been  completed. 
There  were  then  on  the  roll  of  this 
church  343  supposed  to  be  in  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  church,  and  when  I  ceased 
to  be  pastor  of  this  church  there  was 
upon  the  historical  roll  1,530  members. 
The  infant  membership  of  the  church  as 
I  found  it  was  168  on  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1868  ;  335  children  have  been  bap¬ 
tised  during  this  pastorate.  As  to  the 
work  of  the  church  outside.  There  was 
raised  in  this  church  for  missions  outside 
of  this  church  and  outside  of  the  city, 
that  is,  missions  as  conducted  by  the 
great  organization  of  the  church  running 
out  in  all  directions,  seeking  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  word  of  our  Lord  and  Master, 
was  $201,459,  as  shown  by  the  records  and 
to  the  work  in  the  city  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  sustainment  of  this  church  in 
its  immediate  work,  $169,149,  making  the 
total  amount  of  money,  which  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  earnestness  of  people  to 
God  and  their  faithfulness  in  the  work 
God  has  given  them,  $370,608  in  the  work 
of  a  single  pastorate. 

“There  is  still  another  point  which  may 
be  interesting  before  this  pulpit  and  in 
the  homes  of  this  congregation  and  that  is 
that  in  that  time  I  have  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  568  people,  284  couples.  One  of  them 
reminded  me  this  morning  that  this  was 
the  anniversary  of  one  of  these.  Let  it 
be  included  in  our  prayers,  for  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  home,  the  people  of  God 
have  done  the  true  work  of  the  church. 

“Now  there  are  one  or  two  points  which 
I  desire  to  bring  to  your  mind.  The  com¬ 
mittee  were  not  as  kind  to  me  as  to  my 
brother.  They  never  are.  They  did  not 
assign  me  any  subject,  all  I  could  get 
from  them  was  that  they  wished  to  let  me 
loose  in  a  great  field  and  they  are  the 


very  fellows  that  everlastingly  complained 
about  my  long  sermons.  I  will  tell  you 
a  story  in  connection  with  them.  One 
Sabbath  morning  after  the  close  of  the 
service  I  spoke  to  a  good  young  friend 
of  mine  and  asked  him  to  approach  a  cer¬ 
tain  individual  of  the  congregation  that 
had  been  sleeping  very  soundly  all  the 
morning  and  ask  him  if  he  did  not  think 
that  I  had  preached  too  long.  He  did  so 
and  that  brother  did  give  me  a  scorching.  I 
found  that  generally  the  complaint  came 
from  such  parties;  the  wide-awake  indi¬ 
vidual  don’t  mind  the  time. 

“I  came  here  in  1868.  First,  how  I 
came.  Why  the  Lord  sent  me.  I  did  not 
come  to  make  a  reputation.  My  reputa¬ 
tion  had  already  been  made.  Six  times 
had  I  sat  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  which  is  as  high 
an  honor  as  I  would  ask  of  the  Lord.  I 
can  say  that  twice  the  church  has  been 
honorably  mentioned  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  for  its  fidelity,  its  generosity,  and 
its  faithfulness  to  the  great  work  which 
God  has  given  it  to  do. 

“I  came  with  the  one  conviction  which 
had  rested  in  my  heart  since  the  year 
1847,  that  my  business  was  to  save  men, 
according  to  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  What  did  I  find?  I  found  here  a 
church,  as  I  said  before,  with  343  mem¬ 
bers  upon  its  roll.  It  was  a  church  made 
up  along  lines  of  influence  and  distinction, 
progress  and  determination.  Geograph¬ 
ically,  it  had  a  north  side,  a  west  side, 
an  east  side  and  a  south  side  and  a  cen¬ 
ter.  A  church  in  which  the  languages  of 
the  world  were  greatly  mingled,  and  the 
lines  of  blood  were  seeking  to  cross  each 
other  in  races.  There  was  a  German 
brother,  there  was  a  Welsh  side  right 
there  and  there  was  an  Irish  side  and 
there  was  a  Yankee  side  and  there  was  a 
Scotch  side,  and  these,  the  day  I  came 
here,  could  have  been  marked  out  in 
the  sitting  of  the  sanctuary,  verifying  the 
old  saying,  ‘like  will  want  like,’  and  the 
tendencies  growing  out  of  this  mixture  of 
blood  have  manifested  themselves.  A 
church,  as  I  have  said,  a  singular  triang¬ 
ular  force  in  its  personality,  without  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  those  who  formed 
it.  There  was  a  Coal  and  Iron  company 
who  built  the  church  and  sustained  it,  and 
enlarged  it.  There  was  a  D.,  L.  &  W. 
R.  R.  Co.  gathered  down  there  at  that  end 
of  the  town,  and  had  its  following 
and  its  associations.  And  then  there 
sprung  up  in  the  north  end  the  D.  &  H. 
C.  Co.,  with  all  its  influences  and  all  its 
usefulness  and  its  associations;  and  these 
were  forces  that  were  gathered  for  the 
building  of  a  great  city;  for  the  building 
of  a  mighty  one,  and  it  was  built.  Pos¬ 
sibly  they  did  not  know  it  themselves; 
did  not  know  what  should  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  compass  of  all  these  forces,  and  min¬ 
gled  with  them  were  those  influences  such 
as  were  brought  into  the  city  by  that 
noble  man,  Colonel  Sanderson,  and  all  his 
associations  and  plans.  The  men  con¬ 
nected  with  these  industrial  enterprises 
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were  here  in  this  house  of  God,  and  I  saw 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  these  great  leaders  of  this 
brotherhood  of  men. 

“You  will  remember  that  at  this  time 
when  the  place  had  to  be  surveyed  and  the 
work  mapped  out  and  planned,  there  was 
some  sort  of  gas  lights  on  Lackawanna 
avenue,  and  that  old  brother  Hunt  had 
abused  this  congregation  because  he  had 
stumbled  against  one  of  the  stumps  on  his 
way  up  from  the  D.  &  H.  depot.  *  *  * 

“I  discovered  also  that  there  was  a  seam 
starting  straight  across  through  here  made 
between  the  men  in  the  full  prime  and 
vigor  of  life  and  the  young  men  who  had 
just  got  through  college.  The  question 
was  how  to  hold  together  these  two — the 
young  men  and  young  women,  just  as  they 
do  in  all  generations,  feel  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  recognized  in  the  public 
matters  and  works  of  the  Church  of  God, 
and  to  prevent  this,  then,  became  the 
necessity  of  carefully  organizing  another 
church,  a  second  church,  and  this  was  ac* 
complished  in  perfect  peace  and  in  a  love 
for  the  cause  and  for  one  another,  which 
has  existed  in  all  the  generations  from 
that  time  to  this. 

“Before  I  came  here  the  outlying  vil¬ 
lages  were  brought  into  Scranton,  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  Scranton,  as  these  people 
called  it  in  that  day,  and,  as  I  take  it, 
some  of  their  leaders  did  not  like  it,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  the  church  to  use  its 
influence  in  every  direction  touching  the 
interests  of  this  community,  and  hence  it 
became  connected  directly  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  officers  of  the  city,  not  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  as  an  organization  to  put  in 
power  manhood  that  was  here  trained  and 
here  taught  the  Word  of  God. 

“Now  this  church  is  an  organization  of 
the  Lord’s  appointment  and  He  placed  it 
here  as  a  seed  that  should  yield  a  harvest 
directly  along  the  lines  of  the  great  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  to 
all  those  who  have  thought  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  the  personality  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  amounts  to  nothing.  What  matter  is 
it  whether  one  or  another  should  be  sent 
here,  if  he  fulfilled  his  true  and  great  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  church  and  be  faithful  to 
his  trust,  and  we  should  rejoice  today 
when  we  measure  the  work  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  and  gather  new  in¬ 
spiration  for  our  own  work.  What  I 
have  seen  in  the  last  thirty  years  in  this 
house  of  God  is  a  perfect  wonder  and 
puzzle,  changing  from  day  to  day,  from 
moment  to  moaaent.  We  do  not  realize 
it  except  when  now  and  then  we  pause 
as  we  do  today  to  consider  what  God 
has  done,  and  what  He  would  have  us 
do.  These  changes  have  swept  faces 
away,  but  they  have  left  children  worthy 
of  them,  and  they  are  proving  true  to  the 
teachings  which  they  have  received. 

“I  tell  you,  brethren,  that  there  is  not 
a  seat  in  this  church  that  is  not  sacred 
to  my  soul.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
over  these  seats  in  my  prayers  in  hopes 
that  some  soul  might  be  brought  to  love 


God  on  this  Sabbath,  or  that  Sabbath,  or 
the  next  one.  I  tell  you  there  is  not  a 
seat  in  this  house  out  of  which  has  come 
no  response  to  the  saving  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And,  in  conclusion,  let  us  carry 
away  with  us  today  the  saving  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 

EVENING  SERVICE 

At  the  evening  service,  the  members  of 
the  Second  church  united  with  the  First 
in  the  observance  of  the  event.  There  was 
a  large  attendance.  After  the  organ  vol¬ 
untary  and  the  rendering  of  the  anthem, 
Sanctus,  the  meeting  was  opened  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  W.  W.  Scranton,  who  spoke 
briefly  as  follows: 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen:  You  all  know 
the  old  story  of  the  man  invited  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Sunday  school,  who  said  to  the 
boys,  ‘What  shall  I  talk  about?’  and  I 
confess  I  have  always  sympathized  with 
the  boys  who  promptly  answered,  ‘About 
a  minute.’ 

“When  I  was  told  that  the  session  de¬ 
sired  me  to  preside  tonight,  because  I 
was  one  of  the  very  few  survivors  of  our 
original  congregation,  I  felt  that  while  I 
could  not  flatter  myself  that  it  was  a  case 
of  ‘the  survival  of  the  fittest,’  yet  I  might 
console  myself  with  the  thought  that  mine 
was  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  young¬ 
est.  For,  after  a  man  has  reached,  well — 
say,  the  youth  of  middle  age,  I  do  not 
know  but  the  most  flattering  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  is  to  class  him  as  still 
young  in  mind  and  spirit. 

“For  one,  I  am  not  altogether  sorry 
that,  while  we  are  celebrating  this  semi¬ 
centennial,  we  are  still  in  this  old  church. 
It  may  be  homely  and  not  up-to-date,  yet 
there  are  those  that  love  it.  It  has  asso¬ 
ciations,  which  time  alone  can  give.  I 
am  sure  that  there  is  many  a  man  and 
many  a  woman  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  who  on  some  quiet  Sunday  morning 
has  here  vowed  to  himself  to  lead  an 
upright,  unselfish  and  public  spirited  life 
in  front  of  this  pulpit.  The  fathers  of 
some  of  us  have  here  lain  dead  in  their 
coffins.  Here  we  have  held  our  children 
in  our  arms  for  baptism.  Here  we  have 
received  the  hands  of  our  brides. 

“How  the  old  names  crowd  each  other 
in  our  memory.  There  is  Manness  and 
Mattes,  and  Hutchinson,  and  Harrington, 
and  Coursen,  and  Sherrerd,  and  Doud,  and 
Jay,  and  Squire,  the  two  Platts,  and  the 
three  Scrantons,  and  Albright,  and  Charles 
Fuller,  and  James  Archbald,  and  Thomas 
Dickson,  and  John  Brisbin,  and  Dr.  Hick- 
ock,  and  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  hosts  of  others, 
men  and  women,  whose  names  will  be 
associated  with  this  congregation  forever. 

“Ah!  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  city  set 
upon  a  hill  cannot  be  hid;  a  church  like 
this  has  ever  on  it  the  same  fierce  light 
that  beats  upon  a  throne.  We  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  the 
living  and  the  dead.  Yes,  the  dead.  For, 
if  the  sainted  dead  become  as  angels,  and 
if  angels  are  ministering  spirits  sent  to 
minister  unto  them  that  are  heirs  of  sal- 
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vation,  may  we  not  believe  that  the 
spirits  of  those  who  have  crossed  the 
river  are  tonight  crowding  this  church  to 
the  very  roof-tree  to  see  whether  their 
successors  worthily  maintain  the  trust 
which  they  held  and  handed  down  to 
us?” 

TALK  OF  JUDGE  HAND 

Judge  Hand’s  subject  was  “The  Church 
as  an  Institution  in  Society.”  He  said: 
“A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  this  pul¬ 
pit  it  was  my  privilege  to  say  something 
in  a  brief  way  of  some  of  the  individuals 
who  had  been  active  in  the  church,  both 
the  living  and  the  dead.  What  was  then 
written  was  a  fragment  of  what  I  shall 
attempt  tonight.  The  church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is,  to  a  large  extent^  an  unknown 
quantity,  an  invisible  power  in  this  world, 
and  deriving  its  greatest  influence  because 
its  work  is  largely  unseen.  *  _  *  *  It  is 
the  concrete  existence,  the  visible  body 
working  out  in  the  business  of  life  an  ab¬ 
stract  etheral  invisible,  spiritual  life. 
This  spiritual  life  has  not,  as  yet,  its 
spiritual  body,  but  must  remain  to  work 
out  here  in  human  form  and  with  human 
surroundings,  both  that  which  is  good  in 
materialism  and  that  which  is  good  in  the 
spiritual  realm  of  humanity.  He  hoped 
for  an  immortal  life,  that  will  some  day 
be  free  from  the  limitations  of  this  life, 
and  it  is  well  for  us  to  have  the  power 
of  the  endless  life  in  us  while  traveling 
the  dusty  road  here.  *  *  * 

‘‘Religion  here  has  to  do  both  with  this 
world  and  the  next.  Especially  is  this 
apparent  not  only  from  a  right  study  of  the 
Bible,  but  when  we  come  to  estimate  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  church  in  the 
various  departments  of  social  life. 

‘‘How  shall  I  speak  justly  and  effect¬ 
ually  of  a  church— this  church— through  SO 
years  of  her  history,  as  an  institution  in 
society.  How  estimate  a  body  of  men  and 
women  working  out  individual,  temporal 
and  spiritual  success,  and  at  the  same  time 
building  up  aggregate  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity  and  combining  therewith  or  rather 
undergirding  that  prosperity  with  the 
power  and  influence  that  works  for  spir¬ 
itual  and  eternal  life.  We  have  seen 

this  barren  wilderness  made  to  bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.  We  have  seen 
worldly  prosperity,  the  mammon  of  un¬ 
righteousness,  grow  from  poverty,  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  righteous,  used  for 
good  purposes.  At  the  same  time  we 

have  seen  faith  in  God  grow  and  flour¬ 

ish,  education  promoted,  cultivation  come 
with  knowledge  and  truth,  and  an  up¬ 
lifting  power  take  possession  of  men 
and  glorious  revivals  in  the  church.  We 
have  seen  polished  parlors  literally  and 

metaphorically  beautiful  and  Christian 
houses  shining  with  the  heavenly  light. 

“What  place  has  this  church  had  in  this 
growth  for  her  share  of  labor  and  success? 
What  influences  have  permeated  her  mem¬ 
bership  and  control,  which  distinguish 
her  from  the  ordinary  growth  and  progess 
of  churches,  either  of  this  or  other  de¬ 


nominations.  *  *  *  The  subject  natur¬ 
ally  divides  itself:  First,  Pioneer  life, 
(when  the  foundation  was  laid);  second, 
superstructure,  and  third,  development. 

“In  the  first  place  do  not  let  us  make 
the  mistake  of  etherealizing  the  spirit  of 
pioneer  life  too  much  unto  the  heavens. 
The  Bible  does  not  make  that  mistake. 

*  *  *  Pioneer  life  of  the  best  kind 
means  religion  and  riches,  blessing  and 
business,  worship  and  work.  Woe  is  to 
those  who  have  neither  or  divorce  the 
two.  Who  were  the  pioneers  of  this 
church  and  the  new  civilization  which 
started  here,  and  which  this  church 
seemed  to  control.  I  answer  the  three 
Scrantons,  the  Platts  and  their  wives, 
the  Hutchinsons,  Matteses,  the  Mannesses 
Fullers,  Douds,  Albrights,  Dicksons. 
Among  the  young  men  the  Kingsburys, 
Colonel  Hitchcock  and  a  host  of  friends, 
and  from  other  states  the  Dodges  and 
Blairs  and  others  I  would  like  to  name 
I  would  be  false  to  history  if  I  did  not 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  and  the  controlling  influ¬ 
ences  which  unconsciously  moulded  sen¬ 
timent  and  thought  were  from  the  best 
of  New  England  states.  They  found  a  few 
here  of  earlier  settlers  from  the  same 
source,  who  readily  coelesced  with  the 
spirit  which  actuated  the  new  enterprise. 

*  *  *  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
influences  which  controlled  these  men 
though  working  silently  have  been  of 
untold  value  to  the  peace  and  progress 
of  this  church.  What  was  the  Puritan 
spirit  which  is  such  a  factor  in  our  civ¬ 
ilization  and  is  not  to  be  despised  in  our 
history?  I  answer  in  the  language  of 
one  able  to  speak,  ‘It  was  a  combination 
of  virtues  embracing  an  intense  convic¬ 
tion  of  that  which  is  apprehended  as 
truth  and  a  consequent  desire  to  maintain 
and  extend  it,  and  to  bring  all  others  if 
possible  to  affirm  it.  An  intense  sense  of 
the  authority  of  righteousness,  a  profound 
assurance  of  God’s  righteous  rule  and  of 
the  dignity  of  man.  Their  personal  qual¬ 
ities  were  a  masterful  sincerity,  a  majes¬ 
tic  ideal,  a  superb  and  shining  courage.’ 

To  this  may  be  added,  a  love  of  liberty. 

*  #  * 

Having  seen  who  and  what  their  pow¬ 
ers  were,  what  did  they  find  here  of  terri¬ 
tory  and  people?  The  site  on  which 
Scranton  is  located  had  little  to  commend 
it  to  the  poet’s  eye  or  the  lover  of  na¬ 
ture.  After  the  streets  were  located  and 
partly  opened,  the  rough  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  forest  trees  and  brush 
left  remaining  in  the  blocks  with  un¬ 
graded  streets,  even  after  the  erection  of 
this  church,  gave  an  uninviting  aspect,  and 
as  no  street  was  finished  through,  it 
presented  a  labyrinth  of  confusion  that 
puzzled  every  traveler.  It  was  my  priv¬ 
ilege  to  visit  this  town  of  Harrison  in 
the  large  municipality  of  Slocum  Hollow 
just  before  the  finishing  touches  had 
graced  the  temple  of  worship  and  while 
the  scaffolding  was  still  up.  It  looked 
like  an  effort  to  force  a  town  where 
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the  elements  of  a  town  were  entirely 
wanting.  The  beauty  of  the  structure,  its 
capacity,  its  faith  in  the  future,  con¬ 
trasted  strongly  with  the  houseless  blocks 
laid  out  on  paper  and  with  the  streets 
which  presented  no  outlet.  Ambition  and 
hope,  coupled  with  faith,  can  do  wonders. 

“The  moral  condition  of  the  territory 
was  no  more  inviting  than  its  physical. 
One  historian  has  given  it  as  follows: 
‘But  little  enterprise  has  been  exhibited 
by  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Capouse.  Content  with  their  rude  homes 
and  homely  fare,  they  looked  with  sus¬ 
picion  upon  all  the  plans  devised  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  mineral  resources  around 
them.  They  had  no  faith  in  it.’  ‘Jersey 
speculation,'  ‘Jersey  hunting,’  they  called 
it.  The  ‘hollow’  contained  five  dwellings, 
one  of  them  the  stone  “still  house;”  one 
school  house,  one  cooper  shop,  one  grist 
mill  and  one  saw  mill.  The  postoffice  had 
been  removed  to  Providence.  Hyde  Park 
had  a  single  store  where  a  single  pigeon¬ 
hole  made  its  postoffice.  ‘Neither  physi¬ 
cian,  lawyer,  nor  miner,  but  a  single 
minister,  and  he  without  a  church  of  his 
own,  resided  within  its  precincts.  Prov¬ 
idence  had  a  dozen  houses,  three  doctors, 
no  ministers,  and  did  a  snug  business 
in  the  way  of  horse  racing  on  Sunday.' 

“In  1840  W.  W.  Manness  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  here.  He  afterwards  built  this 
house  of  worship,  first  uniting  with  the 
church  on  profession,  and  was  for*  many 
years  librarian  of  its  Sunday  school.  He, 
with  his  wife,  Joseph  H.  Scranton  and 
Mr.  Mattes  united  with  the  church  at  the 
same  time.  Those  two  men  were  as  in¬ 
separable  in  their  business  relations  as 
they  were  in  their  church. 

“The  burdens  of  these  pioneers  were  not 
light,  nor  their  vision  of  hope  undimmed. 
They  were  in  a  new  venture,  an  expe¬ 
rience  under  difficulties.  Their  immediate 
purpose  was  to  celebrate  the  permanent 
marriage  of  anthracite  coal  with  iron  ore. 

*  *  *  They  started  the  union  in  a  terri¬ 
tory  supposed  to  be.  teeming  with  ore,  as 
it  was  teeming  with  coal.  *  *  *  The 
entire  success  of  the  venture  here  then 
depended  on  a  practically  new  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  smelting  furnace  here.  The 
first  attempts  were  partial  failures.  It 
was  a  critical  time  when  Colonel  Scran¬ 
ton,  at  midnight,  walked  the  floor.  *  *  * 
On  it  depended  the  glow  of  futurity. 

*  *  *  As  the  opening  of  the  furnace  on 
that  memorable  night  sent  forth  ribbons 
of  molten  iron  which  lifted  their  light 
to  the  heavens  there  ascended  gratitude 
unutterable  to  the  God  of  industries  and 
the  Maker  of  earth  and  heaven  from  the 
soul  of  George  W.  Scranton.  That  spirit 
of  gratitude  never  forsook  the  cheer  and 
sunshine  of  his  nature  which  God  had 
given  him.  That  spirit  communicated  it¬ 
self  to  his  comrades,  and  as  prosperity 
came  the  rolls  of  the  church  show  how 
one  after  another  came  forward  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  Father  of  Mercies  and  con¬ 
fess  Him  before  the  world.  The  pioneer 
struggle  against  adversity  and  difficulty 


may  be  considered  to  have  ended  in  1853, 
when  the  new  corporation  of  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company  came  into 
existence.  This  was  the  close  also  of  the 
pastorate  of  Dr.  Mitchell.  During  his 
noble  services  he  had  received  twenty-one 
members  in  profession  of  their  faith  and 
forty-seven  by  letter.  *  *  *  He  still 
lives,  and  but  for  inability  physically 
would  grace  this  occasion.  (Here  the 
speaker  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mitchell, 
dated  Chambersburg,  October  8,  1898,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  his  illness,  and  said 
that  all  his  sermons  were  consigned  to  the 
flames  years  ago.)”  Judge  Hand  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  address  a  copy  of  a  record 
made  on  September  2,  1857,  made  by  Dr. 
Mitchell. 

This  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  house 
in  which  the  record  was  written  was 
built  by  Dr.  Throop  and  was  purchased 
as  a  parsonage  the  previous  September. 
East  of  it  the  new  church  was  in  process 
of  erection.  There  were  no  other  build¬ 
ings  east,  but  east  of  the  church  a  short 
distance  was  a  swamp  known  as  the  Lilly 
Pond.  To  the  west  the  only  building  was 
the  D.,  L.  &  W.  machine  shop,  etc. 

“Standing  alone  in  1852  this  church  was 
the  only  beautiful  work  of  art  in  this 
wilderness.  As  a  wilderness  it  had  lost 
its  beauty  by  the  first  ravages  of  civ¬ 
ilization.  The  pastorate  of  Dr.  Hickok  ex¬ 
tended  from  June  4,  1855,  until  1867.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  church 
gained  its  great  power  as  an  element  in 
the  realm  of  church  and  social  influence. 
The  preliminary  foundations  had  been 
well  laid  by  his  predecessors,  and  he  had 
a  good  energetic  working  force  at  hand. 
The  busiest  and  most  successful  men  and 
women  in  worldly  affairs  were  the  hardest 
and  most  supporting  laborers  in  the  church. 
So  it  should  always  be. 

“Joseph  H.  Scranton  was  a  tower  of 
strength  with  his  grand  presence,  his 
unique  personality  and  his  lead  in  the 
Sabbath  school  for  twelve  years.  George 
W.  Scranton,  with  his  genial  whole  souled 
affability,  his  good  word  for  everybody, 
his  energy  and  push,  gifted  with  high 
honor  was  the  right  hand  of  a  scholarly 
devoted  evangelical  pastor.  Joseph  C. 
Platt  with  his  aptitude  for  detail  and 
accuracy  kept  matters  straight.  Joseph 
J. .  Albright  of  native  wit,  Moravian  sim¬ 
plicity,  shed  an  influence  as  quiet  as  it 
was  forceful  against  all  swearing  and 
lawlessness  among  his  employes.  Charles 
Fuller  blended  a  telling  piety  with  a 
careful  watchfulness  over  the  flock  which 
crowned  a  serene  old  age  with  glory. 
William  W.  Manness,  after  he  had  built 
the  church,  always  looked  after  its  re¬ 
pairs  and  improvements.  Charles  F.  Mat¬ 
tes,  the  perpetual  elder  and  trustee,  har¬ 
monized  all  corporate  action  and  quieted 
all  conflicting  interest.  Thomas  Dickson 
with  his  constant  interest  and  attendance 
brought  his  influence,  his  uncommon  com¬ 
mon  sense,  his  clear  judgment,  the  gift  of 
God,  his  advice  and  generosity  in  every 
emergency.  All  these  were  men  free  from 
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bigotry,  free  from  caste,  with  positive 
convictions,  ruled  not  by  indifference  as 
so  many  are  but  holding  the  aim  and  work 
of  the  church  as  resting  upon  them. 

“My  acquaintance  with  this  congrega¬ 
tion,  the  great  host  of  which  are  beyond 
the  river,  only  13  of  whom  remain,  began 
38  years  and  six  months  ago.  I  left  the 
church,  where  I  was  residing,  Sunday 
evening  to  come  here  Monday  morning, 
the  next  Wednesday  evening  I  was  in 
the  prayer  meeting  of  this  church,  oppo¬ 
site  the  Wyoming  house  and  have  attended 
every  prayer  meeting  since,  when  in  town 
and  when  it  was  not  more  my  duty  to  stay 
away  than  to  come.  I  always  remained 
through  the  service  except  once.  On  that 
occasion  I  was  called  out  in  my  profes¬ 
sional  capacity  to  give  advice  how  we 
could  save  the  neck  of  the  worthy  heroic 
gentleman  who  is  tonight  our  presiding 
officer.  He  was  just  as  obstreperous  then 
as  he  is  now.  He  had  a  whole-souled 
aversion  to  the  manner  in  which  a  body 
of  lawless  strikers  had  for  five  months 
paralyzed  industry,  terrorized  over  the  in¬ 
nocent  and  had  generally  made  things  un¬ 
comfortable.  He  had  come  into  conflict 
with  a  few  of  their  leaders.  At  one  in¬ 
terview  he  did  not  propose  to  show  the 
white  feather.  But  they  were  bound  to 
make  finger  rings  of  his  bones.  With  his 
father’s  authority  and  mine,  as  a  member 
of  this  church  just  from  prayer  meeting 
we  persuaded  him  at  least  for  the  moment 
that  the  safest  place  for  him  to  sleep  that 
night  was  at  his  Aunt  Mary  Doud’s 
house.  Whether  he  did  or  not  has  never 
transpired.  At  all  events  he  is  here  to¬ 
night.  That  woman  who  would  have  shel¬ 
tered  him,  or  did,  was  one  of  the  active 
factors  in  this  church.” 

Judge  Hand  said  that  Dr.  Hickok’s  la¬ 
bors  here  could  not  be  too  highly  esti¬ 
mated.  He  spoke  of  his  fine  equipment  for 
the  work,  told  of  his  painstaking  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  pulpit  and  lecture  room, 
and  said  that  he  was  thoroughly  evangel¬ 
istic,  sententious  and  epigrammatic  in  his 
preaching. 

Then  Judge  Hand  said: 

“I  am  now  to  the  period  which  covers 
the  generation  just  closing.  It  is  the 
period  following  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 
During  this  time  what  events  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  our  history  as  a  church  and  a 
nation.  The  old  men  of  the  pioneer  period 
are  now  gone  save  two.  Many  years  of 
my  church  life  were  spent  with  them.  I 
knew  them  all  intimately  in  business  and 
religious  work.  I  knew  their  virtues,  their 
idiosyncracies,  some  of  their  failings;  they 
knew  mine,  and  as  a  friend  could  give 
me  the  faithful  wounds  of  a  friend,  for 
which  I  thank  them.  They  made  me  an 
elder  in  this  church  thirty-one  years  ago, 
and  forced  the  duty  on  me  when  I  hesi¬ 
tated.  I  love  them.  I  am  not  old,  but  I 
feel  lonely  here  today  without  them. 

“In  this  period  the  Second,  or  Memo¬ 
rial,  church  went  off  with  our  blessing. 
It  carried  the  great  majority  of  my  per¬ 
sonal  friends  of  my  own  age,  with  whom 


I  had  held  sweet  counsel.  I  was  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  their  going,  for 
this  city  needed  the  two  churches.  Up 
to  a  point  I  expected  to  go  with  them, 
but  duty  overcame  inclination.  I  know 
all  the  history  of  their  movement;  it  was 
creditable  and  well  accomplished.” 

Speaking  in  praise  of  Dr.  Logan’s  pas¬ 
torate  Judge  Hand  said  it  covered  a  half 
of  the  semi-centennial.  He  came  here  at 
the  age  of  45,  and  his  reputation  had 
gone  before  him.  His  speech  at  St.  Louis 
in  1866  in  behalf  of  freedom  incidentally 
led  to  his  being  called  here  with  the  fire 
of  youth  still  in  his  veins,  full  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  love  of  preaching.”  In 
conclusion  he  said: 

“But,  brethren,  we  must  wait  in  faith 
and  faithful  obedience.  We  must  stand 
in  our  lot  and  bear  heroically  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  age.  We  must  go  forth 
ever  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed.  We 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  our  sheaves  with  us.  If  not  here, 
from  the  battlements  of  heaven,  from  the 
far  distant  developments  of  an  immortal 
life,  we  will  peal  the  trumpet  of  victory 
and  strike  into  a  triumph  worthy  of  the 
Son  of  God  at  the  marriage  of  his  af¬ 
fianced  church.  I  bring  this  paean  of 
hope  as  if  it  were  a  telephonic  message 
from  heaven  today  to  encourage  our  new 
pastor  in  his  labor  of  love  and  to  this 
congregation  in  their  sympathetic  labors 
with  him.” 


H.  M.  Boies  spoke  for  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  his  remarks  being  as 
follows: 

“We  have  just  passed  through  the  cor¬ 
uscating  orbit  of  the  Leonids,  that  ce¬ 
lestial  celebration  of  the  Harvest  Home 
which  signals  the  conclusion  of  the  labors 
of  the  husbandman,  and  in  our  blessed 
land  calls  the  families  together  and  the 
children  home  to  their  annual  Thanks¬ 
giving.  It  is  fortunate  and  appropriate 
that  we  may  assemble  here,  while  our 
souls  are  still  comforted  with  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  our  domestic  reunions,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  golden  anniversary  of  our 
venerated  and  beloved  Mother  Church. 
Today  she  adds  to  the  many  blessings  she 
has  bestowed  upon  this  community  a  new 
dignity,  the  respectability  of  age. 

“The  first  Presbyterian  church,  always 
first  in  every  good  work,  is  the  first  in¬ 
stitution  in  Scranton  to  celebrate  a  semi¬ 
centennial;  and  thus  to  set  the  seal  of 
confirmation  and  assurance  upon  the  hith¬ 
erto  more  or  less  tentative,  though  hope¬ 
ful  state  of  public  opinion  concerning  the 
future  and  permanence  of  our  city,  semi¬ 
centennials  are  not  celebrated  in  transient 
and  ephemeral  communities,  but  only  by 
those  which  have  a  history  to  be  proud  of, 
and  a  future  of  hope  and  promise.  The 
beginning  of  the  second  half  century  by 
this  church,  therefore,  marks  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Scranton;  an  epoch  of  confidence;  of 
assurance  and  stability.  It  is  a  notable 
event;  business  will  find  encouragement 
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in  it;  the  price  of  real  estate  will  be 
strengthened  by  it;  the  growth  of  our 
city  will  take  a  new  stimulus  from,  and 
streams  of  benefaction  will  flow  from  it  in 
many  directions. 

“There  is  no  blessing  which  nature  can 
bestow  upon  one,  if  she  search  the  whole 
realm  of  creation,  and  draw  the  choicest 
treasure  from  the  heavens  above  or  the 
earth  below,  or  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  which  can  compare  in  priceless 
value,  in  moulding  power,  in  undying  in¬ 
fluence,  in  that  love  which  is  God,  to  a 
good  mother.  If  she  grant  wealth,  it  may 
become  a  delusion  and  a  snare;  nobility 
and  an  elevated  station  may  afford  the 
chance  of  deep  degradation;  great  physical 
endowment  and  genius  may  only  speed  the 
downward  course  of  destruction,  but  the 
child  that  is  nourished  in  the  arms  of 
a  good  mother,  whose  footsteps  are  guided 
by  her  constant  care;  whose  mind  de¬ 
velops  under  the  sunlight  of  her  wisdom, 
and  whose  soul  grows  on  her  love  en¬ 
ters  upon  life  in  the  fulness  of  strength, 
of  joy  and  hope,  encouraged,  sustained  and 
followed  in  every  vicissitude  by  an  af¬ 
fection  which  knows  no  doubt,  and  only 
changes  as  the  years  go  on  by  the  growth 
of  peace,  mutual  satisfaction  and  pride. 
She  may  die,  but  the  power  of  her  influ¬ 
ence  lives  on  forever,  and  shines  forth  in 
her  children’s  children.  It  is  a  force  of 
nature  which  is  never  lost  or  diminished. 
The  circle  of  its  waves  will  always  be 
growing,  without  the  loss  of  energy,  until 
they  beat  upon  the  shores  of  eternity. 
They  carry  on  their  crests  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  the  uplifting  of  the 
race. 

“Such  a  beneficent  Mother  Church  is  this 
whose  children  have  gathered  here  to  call 
her  blessed  today.  The  good  men  and 
women  who  organized  this  church  as  one 
of  their  first  duties;  when  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  great  city,  builded  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  knew. 

“They  were  the  courageous  and  pious 
pioneers  of  an  uncertain  enterprise,  who 
had  faith  in  their  undertaking,  and  in 
God.  They  believed,  as  the  first  settlers 
of  this  continent,  the  founders,  the  mak¬ 
ers  and  the  rulers  of  this  nation  have  all 
believed  ‘Except  the  Lord  build  the  house 
they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it;  except 
the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain.’  (Ps.  cxxv:ll-l.) 

“Therefore  they  combined  in  this  Chris¬ 
tian  church  their  intelligence,  their  power, 
their  dominant  leadership,  for  sanctifica¬ 
tion  and  consecration  to  the  work  of  their 
Divine  Master.  They  determined  that  the 
community  which  gathered  about  them 
should  have  the  Bible,  should  observe 
the  Sabbath  and  be  governed  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  principles  and  influences 
of  the  Christian  religion.  They  made  this 
church  the  dynamic  center  for  generating, 
accumulating  and  diffusing  not  only  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  but  every  work  of 
charity  and  benevolence;  of  private  and 
public  welfare;  of  opposition  and  restraint 
of  vice  and  immorality;  of  social  enter¬ 


tainment,  general  prosperity  and  good  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  the  beginning  this  church 
controlled  the  religion  and  politics  of  the 
people.  As  numbers  increased  its  members 
encouraged  and  assisted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  other  Protestant  churches  and 
Christian  institutions,  some  of  which  were 
organized  within  its  walls.  It  started  mis¬ 
sion  schools,  which  grew  into  self-support¬ 
ing  churches.  The  Lackawanna  Bible  so¬ 
ciety,  which  endeavors  to  ensure  every 
family  in  the  county  a  copy  of  the  Bible; 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association;  the 
Home  for  the  Friendless;  the  Lackawanna 
hospital,  the  Second,  or  Memorial,  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  the  Mission  to  Foreign 
Speaking  Peoples  in  this  valley,  with  its 
five  missionaries  and  seven  kindergartens 
for  those  who  have  come  to  us  with  eight 
different  languages,  had  their  inception 
and  birth  here,  and  may  justly  call  the 
First  church,  Mother.  For  years  her  bell 
not  only  called  the  people  to  worship, 
but  struck  the  alarm  of  fire.  In  the  riots 
of  1877  it  sounded  the  tocsin  which  sum¬ 
moned  the  citizens  for  the  restoration  of 
order  and  the  protection  of  their  prop¬ 
erty,  under  the  leadership  of  a  son  of  one 
of  its  founders  and  the  chairman  of  this 
meeting;  whence  sprang  the  Scranton  City 
guard  and  the  Thirteenth  regiment,  now  in 
camp  under  the  orders  of  the  president 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  free  government 
to  the  down-trodden  inhabitants  of  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines.  May  God  give  the 
people  wisdom,  courage  and  faith  to  ac¬ 
complish  His  divine  purpose. 

“Through  all  the  fifty  years  these  be¬ 
nign  and  potent  influences  have  given  tone 
and  vitality  to  the  spirit  and  sentiment 
of  this  community.  Insensibly  they  have 
moulded  and  fashioned  the  society  and 
city  with  characteristics  which  distinguish 
it  in  a  remarkable  degree  from  others  of 
similar  size.  Not  even  the  great  influx 
from  without,  or  its  rapid  and  marvelous 
growth  in  prosperity  and  wealth  has  been 
able  to  overwhelm  or  extinguish  them. 
The  features  of  Scranton  which  most  stim¬ 
ulate  the  pride  and  contribute  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  and  comfort  of  her  citizens  have 
received  an  indelible  impress  from,  reflect, 
and  may  be  traced  back,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  to  them.  In  this  respect  at  least 
the  old  Mother  Church  is  the  good  mother 
of  us  all,  and  no  citizen  of  this  great  city, 
however  completely  disconnected  from  re¬ 
lationship  to  her,  need  disclaim  his  in¬ 
heritance,  or  refuse  her  honor  today.  The 
leaven  of  New  England,  whose  workings 
are  displayed  everywhere  in  American 
institutions,  has  leavened  this  whole  lump, 
and  will  leaven  it  to  the  end  of  time. 

“I  have,  however,  been  designated  by 
her  session  to  speak  on  this  occasion  for 
her  immediate  family,  as  one  of  the  older 
sons,  long  independent  of  the  parental 
roof,  indeed,  but  still  inspired  and  gov¬ 
erned  by  filial  affection. 

“The  Second,  or  Memorial,  Presbyterian 
church  is  now  in  its  twenty-fifth  year, 
nearly  half  as  old  as  its  mother.  It  was 
organized  exclusively  by  members  of  this 
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church  in  the  lecture  room  at  a  meeting 

£  resided  over  by  our  beloved  pastor,  Dr. 

ogan,  whom  God  has  graciously  spared  to 
participate  in  this  celebration,  and  to 
look  after  us  as  a  pastor-in-law  all  these 
years.  If  the  hiving  of  this  swarm  were 
the  total  fruit  61  his  ministry  here,  in¬ 
stead  of  but  one,  and  that  among  the 
earlier  of  his  public  services  in  Scranton, 
he  might  well  be  satisfied  with  his  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Mother  Church.  We  have 
grown  up  healthy  and  robust  to  the  full 
family  size;  we  have  been  self-supporting 
from  the  start,  and  now  have  our  own 
missions,  chapels,  Sunday  schools,  kin¬ 
dergartens,  home  and  foreign  missionaries, 
a  doctor  of  divinity  in  our  pulpit  and  all 
the  activities  and  accessories  which  you 
enjoy.  We  expect  to  bring  to  you  before 
long  the  honors  and  diadem  of  grand¬ 
mother,  when  you  may  rejoice  to  see 
your  good  work  carried  forward  by  the 
second  generation  of  your  descendants. 
The  vital  currents  we  have  inherited 
from  you  we  transmit  unweakened  to  our 
offspring,  and  they  in  turn  will  conduct 
them  down  the  stream  of  time  multiplied 
in  number  without  diminution  of  force. 
We  lay  at  your  feet  the  record  of  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  our  youthful  labors 
as  the  legitimate  reward  of  a  ‘good  moth¬ 
er’  from  a  grateful  child,  recognizing  the 
potency  of  its  inheritance.  To  the  glory 
of  your  own  achievements  in  your  first 
half  century  we  add  the  good  done  by 
your  children  in  their  ever  widening 
fields  of  operation,  as  the  crown  of  your 
rejoicing  today,  for  there  is  no  earthly 
joy  sweeter,  or  holier,  or  greater  than 
that  a  parent  derives  from  a  child’s  well 
doing. 

“We  may  well  believe  that  there  is  re¬ 
joicing  in  heaven  among  the  sainted  souls 
of  the  founders  of  this  First  church  as 
they  contemplate  the  Harvest  Home  of 
this  semi-centennial  season,  and  praise 
God  for  the  gathered  fruits  of  their  labors. 

“We,  your  children,  hail  you  with  grate¬ 
ful  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  that  you 
begin  another  period  with  natural  forces 
unabated,  in  the  full  vigor  of  usefulness. 
May  God  the  Master  and  Leader  of  us  all 
guide  our  future  steps  in  the  way  our 
fathers  trod,  to  fields  of  larger  good,  and 
more  fruitful  service  in  the  city  which 
they  founded  with  reverence  to  Him,  and 
in  the  great  world  without  to  which  their 
wisdom  and  our  inheritance  enables  us  to 
extend  their  blessing.” 


Mr.  E.  B.  Sturges,  who  was  present  as 
the  representative  of  the  Green  Ridge 
Presbyterian  curch,  made  a  brief  address 
in  which  he  spoke  as  follows: 

“When  I  come  into  this  dear  old  church 
I  know  I  am  at  home.  Twenty-nine  years 
ago  I  became  a  member  of  this  church 
and  among  those  who  are  here  tonight  I 
see  a  multitude  of  faces  whose  friendship 
and  encouragement  have  made  me  love 
this  city  of  Scranton. 

“Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  a  feeling  of 
remorse  tonight,  but  if  it  were  treason 


for  us  to  organize  the  Second  church  I 
am  sure  our  treason  has  been  forgiven. 
I  cannot  prove  my  friendship  in  a  better 
way  than  by  saying  very  little  at  this 
hour. 

“I  stood  here  thirty  years  ago  and  ex¬ 
tended  the  congratulations  of  my  church. 
Fifty  years  is  very  little  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  but  when  we  consider  that 
that  time  covers  the  entire  history  of  our 
city  it  means  much  to  us.  I  congratulate 
you  that  from  this  pulpit  has  never  gone 
forth  any  uncertain  sound;  nothing  but 
pure  rivers  of  gospel  truths.  You  have 
never  been  asked  to  follow  the  visions 
that  are  now  filling  our  atmosphere. 

“More  than  all  I  congratulate  you  in 
that  a  great  number  who  in  the  parlor  or 
in  the  hovel,  or  at  home  or  abroad  have 
been  working  out  the  will  of  the  Master. 

“Of  the  future — several  years  ago  I 
spent  Sunday  in  Smyrna,  Syria,  and  I 
went  to  the  only  Protestant  church  there. 
Tears  came  to  my  eyes  when  I  looked 
up  and  on  the  walls  saw  the  words,  ‘Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life.’  One  of  the  import¬ 
ant  signs  of  the  times  is  that  we  are 
learning  more  and  more  every  day,  but 
life  is  only  a  thing  of  self-sacrifice.  Live 
up  to  this  text,  however,  and  the  future 
shall  be  as  the  past;  even  more  abundant.” 


Mr.  Spencer  C.  Dickson  then  delivered 
an  interesting  address  upon  the  subject 
of  “What  the  Church  Has  Been  to  the 
Young  People.”  He  spoke  of  the  church 
as  a  home;  as  a  place  where  right  exam¬ 
ples  of  Christian  living  are  set  forth  in 
the  lives  of  pastor  and  Sunday  school 
teachers;  as  a  school,  and  as  a  stronghold 
in  a  hostile  country,  and  said  that  this 
church  had  set  a  high  standard  in  all 
these  respects. 


Mr.  Thomas  Archbald  spoke  forcefully 
and  instructively  upon  the  topic,  “What 
the  Young  People  Should  Be  v  to  the 
Church.”  He  spoke  of  what  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  for  the  church  by  compara¬ 
tively  young  men,  citing  John  Calvin, 
Martin  Luther,  William  Carey,  David 
Brainerd,  Adoniram  Judson,  and  their 
inestimable  services  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  referred  to  what  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  was  accomplishing 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  He  urged 
the  young  people  to  give  their  utmost  in 
the  service  of  the  church  and  of  their 
Lord. 


The  last  speech  of  the  evening  was  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Dickson  and  was  substantially 
as  follows: 

“Fifty  years  is  a  long  time.  The  child 
cannot  comprehend  it.  Six  hundred  long 
months,  2,600  weeks,  18,250  days.  As  one 
mentally  looks  over  a  possible  50  years 
what  changes  in  nature  and  races,  in 
church  and  state,  in  manner  and  methods, 
suggest  themselves  to  the  imagination. 

“Fifty  years.  It  seems  as  if  old  age 
were  surely  at  the  end  of  it  all — and  yet 
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as  compared  with  the  eternal  years  of 
God,  what  an  apparently  unimportant 
speck  of  time.  It  is  as  if  in  viewing  the 
great  ocean  a  tiny  drop  of  water  should 
demand  attention — as  if  in  the  weight  of 
worlds  a  single  grain  of  sand  should  claim 
recognition. 

“Fifty  years.  Almost  contemptible  in 
view  of  eternity,  short,  so  short,  as  re¬ 
lated  even  to  historic  time;  yet  how  im¬ 
portant,  how  valuable,  how  noticeable  in 
the  life  of  an  individual— a  church — a  com¬ 
munity.  How  interesting  to  us  as  we  meet 
to  celebrate  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
history  of  this  dear  church.  What  changes 
have  taken  place  in  our  country  in  that 
time — these  fifty  years  of  all  the  years  in 
the  history  of  the  world  in  many  respects, 
most  memorable.  From  an  association  of 
states  with  less  than  twenty  millions  of 
people  grown  to  be  a  mighty  nation  of 
over  seventy  millions — spreading  the  pro¬ 
tecting  folds  of  its  beautiful  flag  over  die 
weaker  peoples  of  the  earth  and  dictating 
in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity  the  des¬ 
tiny  and  policies  of  once  powerful  king¬ 
doms  in  the  interest  of  liberty  and  indi¬ 
vidual  rights — speaking  across  mighty 
oceans — sending  her  victorious  fleets  to 
the  antipodes — feeding  from  her  rich  and 
boundless  acres  millions  of  men,  and  able 
through  God’s  bounteous  Providence  to 
feed  the  world — tunneling  through  moun¬ 
tains  of  opposition  and  bridging  rivers  and 
canyons  of  interference,  surmounting  all 
obstacles  she  stands  the  admiration  of 
the  great  and  good  and  the  envy  of  the 
broken  and  decaying  nations  of  the  old 
world.  They  cannot  understand,  and  can 
only  look  and  wonder  and  fear,  and 
neither  can  we  comprehend  such  change 
and  such  growth  in  so  short  a  period,  and 
only  say,  ‘What  hath  God  wrought.’  *  *  * 

“Fifty  years!  Why,  fifty  years  ago  this 
valley  was  largely  forest.  Here  and  there 
a  little  village.  Stage  lines  over  miserable 
roads  connected  the  modest  town  of 
Wilkes-Barre  with  Hyde  Park  and  Provi¬ 
dence  and  Carbondale.  Here  and  there  a 
crossroad  store  and  post  office,  churches 
and  church  privileges  almost  as  few  as  in 
the  wilds  of  Pike  county.  But  a  new  era 
had  dawned — a  new  force  had  entered  upon 
the  scene — a  new  settlement  had  been 
made.  The  age  of  iron  claimed  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  demanded  the  skill  of  the  enter¬ 
prising  and  industrious. 

“It  was  only  a  very  little  village — it  was 
only  a  very  small  enterprise — but  that  vil¬ 
lage  contained  and  that  enterprise  was 
organized  by  men  and  women  who  looked 
hardships  and  disappointment  and  priva¬ 
tion  fair  in  the  face.  Who  knew  no  such 
word  as  failure,  but  nothing  daunted  and 
in  the  fear  of  their  God  laid  lasting  foun¬ 
dations  for  church  and  society.  It  was  a 
time  of  self-sacrifice  and  hardship — a  he¬ 
roic  time — for  the  little  band  of  busy  work¬ 
ers  as  they  planned  and  labored,  looked 
forward  to  a  better  condition,  a  larger 
room,  a  fairer  opportunity.  What  they 
were  permitted  to  do  has  its  great  frui¬ 
tion  in  the  great  city  of  today,  with  its 


scores  of  churches  and  schools,  its  splen¬ 
did  buildings,  its  miles  of  streets  and 
lines  of  rapid  transit,  its  thousands  of 
beautiful  homes,  its  busy  commerce,  its 
manufactories  of  steel  and  iron,  of  machin¬ 
ery  and  fabrics,  its  banks  and  warehouses, 
all  doing  their  part  in  contributing  to  the 
comfort  and  necessities  of  an  industrious, 
aggressive  and  contented  population  and 
reaching  out  into  the  world  an  important 
and  increasing  factor  in  that  world’s 
progress. 

“It  was  fifty  years  ago  that  a  little  band 
of  Christians,  feeling  their  need  of  the 
stated  means  of  grace,  organized  the  First 
Presbyterian  church.  Let  their  names  be 
held  in  memory  as  we  look  back  upon 
the  time  of  small  things,  and  praise  God 
who  led  and  inspired  them.  *  *  * 

“All  have  gone,  let  us  hope  and  believe, 
to  the  house,  not  made  with  hands,  eter¬ 
nal  in  the  heavens.  *  *  * 

“Charles  Fuller,  whose  years  of  loving 
and  patient  service  entitle  him  to  be  call¬ 
ed  ‘beloved  elder,’  and  Nathaniel  B.  Hut¬ 
chinson,  were  the  first  elders.  George  W. 
Scranton  was  elected  an  elder  at  the  same 
meeting  of  the  congregation  of  the  new 
church,  but  declined  the  office. 

“Elder  Hutchinson  held  office  until  June 
16,  1860,  when,  with  his  good  wife,  Re¬ 
becca,  he  was  dismissed  to  unite  with  the 
Providence  church. 

“Elder  Fuller  continued  in  active  and 
devoted  service  until  November  29,  1881, 
when  God  called  him  home.  Who  can 
properly  estimate  the  value  of  his  example 
and  service  and  prayers  to  the  church  of 
his  love  and  the  community  when  his 
godly  walk  and  conversation  were  a  con¬ 
stant  living  argument  in  favor  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  he  professed  and  the  Savior  he 
loved.  How  true  of  him.  ‘He  visited  the 
fatherless  and  widow  in  their  affliction 
and  kept  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world.’  He  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  ses¬ 
sion  from  the  beginning  until  January 
6,  1879,  when  by  reason  of  age  and  infirm¬ 
ity  he  laid  down  the  office.  His  records 
are  ‘models  of  neatness  and  accuracy,*  as 
has  been  said  by  another.  This  is  testi¬ 
fied  to  by  the  fact  that  no  exception  was 
ever  taken  in  Presbytery  to  the  minutes 
of  the  First  church,  and  thus  a  precedent 
was  established  which  has  not  been  broken 
and  which  the  present  clerk  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  may  well  heed.  *  *  * 

“Owing  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
records  of  the  congregation  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  at  the  names  of  all  those  who 
have  served  the  church  in  temporal  affairs, 
but  among  all  the  efficient  servants  of  the 
congregation  who  have  by  wise  counsel 
and  careful  business  methods  kept  the 
church  fair  towards  the  world,  and  owing 
no  man  anything,  two  men  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  who,  without  invidious  comparison 
or  fear  of  criticism,  stand  together  and 
are  memorable  as  model  trustees.  These 
were  the  late  Charles  F.  Mattes  and  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Manness,  who  by  patient  labor 
and  diligent  apd  painstaking  care  served 
their  church  as  they  served  their  God,  with 
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a  whole  heart  and  a  willing  mind.  With 
them  and  after  them  the  church  has  been 
ably  served  in  the  capacity  of  trustees  by 
many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the 
church,  who  with  great  unselfishness  have 
done  their  part  in  keeping  the  church  free 
from  debt,  while  they  have  also  cheerfully 
done  all  that  was  required  of  them  in  the 
direction  of  true  progress  and  vigorous  ad¬ 
ministration. 

“A  short  sketch  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
church  may  be  of  interest.  There  have 
been  reported  to  Presbytery  and  credited 
to  the  church  upon  the  records  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  the  following  contributions: 

For  home  missions . $101,965 

For  foreign  missions .  79,501 

For  board  of  education .  23,983 

For  publication  and  Sabbath  school 

work  .  10,342 

Church  erection  .  53,327 

Ministerial  relief  .  32,004 

Freedmen  .  14,647 

Synodical  sustenation  .  8,154 

Aid  for  colleges .  2,530 

Bible  society  .  751 

Anniversary  reunion  fund .  715 

Miscellaneous  . 136,580 

“For  the  first  twenty-five  years  $208,337 
and  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  $256,162, 
or  a  total  of  $464,499. 

“In  the  miscellaneous  column  are  placed 
such  items  as  are  not  directly  under  the 
charge  of  the  boards  or  committees  of  the 
church.  For  instance  the  Tract  society,  the 
American  Sunday  School  union,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  hospital  associa¬ 
tions,  Home  for  the  Friendless  and  other 
charitable  causes  which  appeal  to  the 
members  of  our  church. 

“The  records  show  that  there  were  dis¬ 
missed  82  persons  to  join  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church 
on  June  29,  1874,  and  that  the  sum  of 
$3,166.83,  a  portion  of  the  memorial  fund 
of  1871,  was  paid  over  to  H.  M.  Boies, 
treasurer  of  the  Second  church,  and  that 
on  September  30,  1874,  another  portion  of 
the  fund,  collected  by  Elder  William  H. 
Platt,  about  $400,  was  paid  over  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Green  Ridge  Presbyterian 
church,  to  which  church,  on  June  16,  1875, 
we  dismissed  six  members,  who  took  part 
in  its  organization  on  June  24  of  the  same 
year.  There  were  also  dismissed  on 
February  11,  1891*  eight  persons  to  unite 
in  the  organization  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Elmhurst. 

“The  Sabbath  school  work  of  the  church 
has  from  the  beginning  claimed  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  hearty  support  of  the  pastors 
and  members  of  the  church.  For  the  early 
history  of  the  home  school  and  the  mis¬ 
sions  connected  with  and  supported  by  the 
church  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  you 
to  the  excellent  and  comprehensive  paper 
read  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Curtis  Platt  at  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  where  he  tells 
in  a  most  interesting  way  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Union  Sunday  school — of  the 
Juvenile  Missionary  association,  of  the 
Pine  Brook  school,  the  Hickory  street 
school,  the  Briggs  shaft  school,  the  Cedar 


avenue  school  and  the  Zion  colored  school. 

“In  the  records  are  found  the  names  of 
the  active  workers:  Charles  Fuller,  Sam¬ 
uel  Sherrerd,  Mrs.  James  Harrington, 
George  Swift,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Platt,  Theodore 
Roe,  David  Harrington,  George  B.  Chase, 

E.  C.  Snyder,  John  Brisbin,  E.  P.  Kings¬ 
bury,  John  D.  Fuller,  Alfred  Hand,  John 

F.  Snyder,  George  Blake,  N.  H.  Shafer,  F. 
L.  Hitchcock,  C.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  Ezra  H. 
Ripple,  F.  E.  Nettleton,  E.  B.  Sturges, 
Mrs  Jessie  B.  Torrey,  R.  Woodrow  Arch¬ 
bald,  Mrs.  Dwight  Baker,  John  McWil- 
liam,  William  H.  Platt  and  others  now  or 
formerly  connected  with  the  church,  who 
with  true  missionary  spirit  gave  freely  of 
their  time,  influence  and  means  in  the 
mission  schools  of  the  church. 

“The  home  school  has  had  for  its  super¬ 
intendent  Joseph  H.  Scranton  twelve  years, 
Joseph  C.  Platt  thirteen  years,  Thomas  T. 
Horney  two  years,  William  F.  Mattes  five 
years  and  A.  W.  Dickson  for  fourteen 
years,  who  holds  the  office  at  this  time. 

“Of  the  older  members  of  the  school,  i. 
e.,  those  engaged  in  the  work  in  the  early 
days  of  its  history,  few  survive  in  active 
work.  Richard  W.  Olmstead  still  goes  in 
and  out  among  us  quietly  and  efficiently 
performing  his  duties  as  of  old.  Elder 
Hand  is  always  present  when  at  home, 
while  the  venerable  Dr.  Logan  keeps  up 
both  interest  and  attendance  doing  that 
which  comforts  the  heart  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  viz.:  supplying  teacherless 
classes. 

“It  goes  without  saying  that  all  churches 
have  their  origin  in  the  prayer  meetings 
and  it  is  equally  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
prayer  meeting  springs  the  revival.  These 
things  have  been  and  are  true  of  this 
church  as  they  have  been  of  all  others. 
The  organizers  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  even  during  the  time  of  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  preaching  up  and  down  the  valley 
by  Father  Hunt,  that  vigorous  apostle 
of  temperance  and  Presbyterianism,  and 
Rev.  John  Dorrance,  met  for  prayer  and 
praise  in  the  homes  of  the  people  and 
afterwards  in  Odd  Fellows’  hall.  Prayer 
meetings  can  and  do  exist  without  church 
organization,  but  no  church  can  live  with¬ 
out  the  prayer  meeting.  It  is  the  church's 
vital  breath.  *  *  *  I  wonder  how  many 
in  this  audience  remember  the  prayer 
meetings  held  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
church,  when  seated  in  chairs  in  a  space 
gradually  growing  too  limited.  There  was 
no  organ  or  piano  there.  No  modern  hymn 
books  with  convenient  tunes,  and  I  can 
well  remember  that  young  man  as  he 
nervously  turned  from  the  hymn  to  the 
few  tunes  in  the  back  of  the  book,  grate¬ 
ful  if  the  pastor  read  all  the  verses  so  he 
would  have  time  to  fit  the  hymn  and  tune 
together,  and  meantime  humming  under 
his  breath  so  he  might  not  start  the  tune 
on  the  wrong  key  or  perchance  start  a 
long  metre  hymn  to  a  common  metre  tune, 
which  was  an  occasional  test  of  his  faith, 
as  with  scarlet  face  he  furtively  glanced 
across  the  room  to  see  if  the  girls  were 
laughing.  *  *  * 
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“The  ‘Old  First  church,’  as  it  is  lovingly 
called  by  those  who  have  known  it  long¬ 
est,  has  had  associated  with  it  a  long  roll 
of  what  may  be  called,  without  fear  of 
criticism,  strong  men.  I  do  not  expect  to 
speak  of  the  living  in  this  connection  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  mention  all  who 
have  by  their  strong  personality  made 
their  mark  upon  the  church  and  society 
so  deep  and  lasting  that  we  are  today  en¬ 
joying  a  reputation  for  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  largely  to  them.  When  I  speak  of 
Colonel  George  W.  Scranton,  Selden  T. 
Scranton,  Joseph  H.  Scranton,  Charles 
Fuller,  Thomas  Dickson,  J.  Curtis  Platt, 
James  Archbald,  Sr.,  Joseph  J.  Albright, 
Charles  F.  Mattes,  William  W.  Manness, 
U.  M.  Stowers,  James  Blair,  George  B. 
Chase.  Dr.  Ralph  A.  Squire  and  a  long 
list  of  others  I  only  mention  them  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  a  type  of  men  of  whom 


this  church  has  just  cause  for  pride.  They 
did  not  stop  at  obstacles  in  any  line  of 
duty,  but  pushed  through  them  or  over 
them  until  the  cause  was  won.” 

Mr.  Dickson  concluded  his  interesting 
address  with  an  eloquent  peroration,  in 
which  he  invoked  the  Divine  blessing  on 
the  future  of  the  church. 

The  benediction  was  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Rob¬ 
inson  of  the  Second  church. 

In  the  afternoon  tfie  Sunday  school  held 
interesting  exercises,  in  charge  of  Super¬ 
intendent  A.  W.  Dickson,  assisted  by 
H.  C.  McKenzie,  superintendent  of  the 
Cedar  Avenue  Mission  school.  Rev.  Dr. 
Logan  conducted  the  devotional  exercises. 
William  J.  Hand  gave  an  interesting  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Sunday  school  prepared  by 
Joseph  C.  Platt.  Addresses  were  made  by 
John  McWilliam,  William  F.  Mattes,  and 
Charles  W.  Hand. 
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